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F HAT a weaknefs was it in me te 


80 yeſterday, where 1 
* 3 —— 
to. day; a ſet of notions and o 
enough in themſelves, and made ſtill more ſo. by a dal 
defence! Sorely, once had been enough in all conſcience 
for the patience of the oldeft ſniveller in the 
Shep. You need not tell us, Sir, how — and 
vnenterraining all diſcourſes on ſuch ſubjects muſt be to a 
Gentleman, who is not only wiſer than an human teacher, 
bat alſo too knowing to need any inſtructions even from 
God. Having already ſhewu you” think #63/ it is no, 
time to ſhew, that God thought ſo too, both in reſpect 
to yourſelf, and mankind in „to whom nature and 
education may have been leſs liberal. The laſt article of 
Your ereed, which is negative, conſiſts in the degial of all 
revelation; but as Lown there have been many ppetended 
revelations impoſed on the-credulous world, I mali only 
N 1 to Se your reaſons for rejecting the Chriſtian. 
Yor. R | Dech. 


f a . * 

2 Deiſm Revealed. Dial. V. 

Decb. That I ſhall do, in order as they occur to me: 
and altho* the ſtrongeſt objection againſt revelation ariſes 
from the-univerfal-ctearneſs of the natural religion and 
law, which, with all you have ſaid, you have not been 
able to diſparage, and which therefore makes a revealed 
one utterly n et, às more than enough hath been 
already faid ofr ie, ander the conſideration of the 
former articles in our creed, I 2 wave it for the future: 
and only inſiſt on ſuch arg gainſt the revelation you 
ſpeak of, as ariſe intirely om elk. In the firſt place, 
tho I cannot, with Mr. 2 think it utterly impoſſible 
for any man to kn) whether he himſelf is actually in- 
ſpired by God, yet I am of opinion there muſt be too 
much obſcurity a and uncertain WE in all the methods, h 
which revelations are ſaid to have been conveyed, ſuc 
as dreams, viſions, voices, to be relied on in an affair of 
ſufficient importance to make à preternatural intercourſe 
between the Divine and human nature neceſlary. En- 
thuſiafts, who are prompted only by a wild imagination, 
and perſons in a phrenſy, or the raving fit of a fever, are 
as fully ſatisfied of the reality of the things repreſented 
to them, and convinced of the; truth and ſoundneſs of 
their own notions, as thoſe are, whoſe ſenſes are cler 
and ard whoſe reaſonds in ita full vigour. This 
conſidered, I am much at a loſs to conceive how the pro- 
Phets and apoſtles, as yu call them, could have. been ſo 


conſident, which I believe they were, that God had in 
reality made any revelation to them; or, at leaſt, ho, 


others can be ſure he did; ſince thoſe. prophets and 
Apoſtles have not told us by what means their conviction 
was wrought in them. Had this been done, we might 
have formed ſome judgment of the matter, and ſeen more | 
clearly, thawwecanat whether their inſpirations | 
carried: higher marks o truth and reality, than the ima- 
Den of enthuſiaſts or madmen. 

Shep. Vou cannot ſurely thinlæ it impoſiible, that God, 
Who hath given us ſenſes and reaſon, by which certain 
knowiege in ſome things is conveyed to us, may by other 
means communicate as certain a knowlege of 1 
; n eee 
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Dech. This does not ſeem to be impoſſible. 

Shep. But if thoſe other means are ral, the 
perſon who is actually inſpired by God, can never com- 
municate to uninſpired perſons an adequate idea of ſuch 
means, becauſe they are deſtitute of all inlets to know - 
lege, but the natural. Hence. it comes, that altho' ſome 
men may, by the power of God, be rightly convinced 
their inſpirations come immediately from him, ſo, I mean, 
as clearly to diſtinguiſh them from all imaginary or en- 
thuſiaſtic convictions ; yet they cannot others ſen- 
{ible of the means, by which the Divine Spirit works this 
conviction and diſtinction in themſelves. oy 

Dech. Their inſpirations, therefore, can be of no uſe 
but to themſelves ; becauſe they cannot prove to others, 
IF that they are inſpired.  . en une TI 
the minds of others a perfect idea of the very means, by 
which the inſpiration or revelation is pommunicated to 
them, yet they can do as well; for they can clearly prove 
by miracles, that ſuch communication hath been actually 
made to them; they can prove it alſo by the completion 
f events foretold. A blind man can never be made to 
onceive the means by which a ſeeing perſon diſcovers 
objects and diſtances that lie beyond the reach of his hand 
r ſtaff: yet he can be eaſily and ſufficiently convinced, 
hat others have ſome ſenſe or faculty, by which the afore- 
Pamed conceptions, ſo inconceivable to him, are actually 
performed. a | N 
Temp. It is ſurely very conceivable, that God may as 
Waſily convey. to any one the genuine figns of Divine re- 
Pelation, as che thing itſelf. gy Sold, 
Dech. Your conception is a good deal more H 
nan mine, who am not very ready at conceiving thi 


can form no idea o. | 
Shep. But you have no mean talent at conceiving dif- 
Wiculties, or impoſſibilities, in thoſe very things, whereof 
ou have no ideas. 5 15 
Dech. Truth, for ought I know, may be of either 
ide, in a queſtion ſo metaphyſical; and therefore we will 
detain; our᷑ſeſves no longer with it. But I am ſtill more 
t a loſs to imagine how the inſpired perſon can convince 
; B 2 another, 
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1 Deifm Revealid Dual. V. 

another, that he is charged with a meſſage from God. 
I know miracles have been much inſiſted on, as a ſufficient 
means for this end. But I know, at the ſame time, that 
there are ſecrets in nature, by which effects may be pro- 
duced, which, to perſons unacquainted with thoſe effects, 
may ſeem to be above the powers of nature, There may 
be alſo, and you Chriſtians inſiſt there are, ſpirits of an 
evil diſpoſition; and yet ſo far ſuperior to mankind in 
| knowlege and power, that it is impoſſible for us to know 7} 

what wonders they can, or cannot perform. The ,t, 
in Chriſt's time, it ſeems, thought ſo; and aſeribed his 

miracles to the malice and power of ſuch beings. No ) 
if there be. not ſome ſure and certain me fixed be- | 
tween the worker and the ſpectator of a miracle, by | 
which the former may be able to ſatisfy the latter, that 
what be does is the effect of Divine power, and not of 
natural or ſupernatural magic, I cannot ſee how any {/ 
miſſion can be proved to be divine by the aſſiſtance of 
miracles. 1 

| Shep. Does not the ſame natural cauſe always produce 'Y 
the ſame natural effects, provided it is attended with the *M 
fame circumſtances, and exerted At the — or a like 
| ann 8 5 

Decb. neee, 100 1 

Shep. Theſe ond e Be thou FSR ier 1 
ever did heal the ſick by their own natural virtue, muſt 
always do it, when applied to the ſame purpoſe, and L 
under the ſame circumſtances. 

Dech. Thoſe: words have in themſelves no power to 4 
heal; but an adept: may convey thro the air, or by ſome 
other vehicle, unknown to the ignorant, the ſanative 1 
fume or quality of ſome powerful drug, which may work 
r the ſick perſon, at the ſame time that 

re- mentioned words are uttered; and this effect, 
Helped out by a ſtrong enthuſiaſlic imagination (for you | 
know the patient always wrought one half of the cure by | 
his own faith, as it was called) may produce a degree of 
health, ſufficient ved pants -e 9 7 770 8 | 
there is a real miracle in the thing. : 

Sbep. It: would be hard, I think; ta ſappaſe, that an| 
3nvecerate lameneſs, N biindneſe, could be cured, * 

Peron 
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Dial. V. g Daiſin g Revealed. 5 
lon four days dead reſtored to life, by this method, 
owſoever ingenious it may appear. And it muſt be 
ted to be ſtill *as unlikely, that a man of common 
{enſe would put the*proof of his miſſion from God on an 
operation ſo precarious, and depending ſo mainly upon 
the unknown diſpoſition of the patient. But to let this 
paſs'; ſuch a proceeding can be of no efficacy, when the 
perſon who is reſtored by it, is abſent, and beyond the 
—_— of your drug ; or dead; and incapable of fa.th or 
enthuſiaſm. The caſes of the Centurion's ſervant, and 
Lazarus, were utterly beyond the power of natural cauſes ; 
but we could not be as ſure, that they were alſo above 
the power of evil ſpirits, if thoſe ſpirjts, either before or 
ſince; had ver been able to perform ſuch wonders. We 
think it impious to aſcribe the incommunicable attributes 
of God to created beings, tho' of the higheſt dignity and 
goodneſs; and how ſhall we then rob him of his omni- 
potence, and beſtow it on the worſt of beings ? Tocreate, 
and give life, are effects of infinite power alone; and to 
do theſe with a word, that is, without inſtruments or 
means, is to aſſume the place and power of Almighty 
"3 God, is to be God indeed. But, granting that evil ſpirits 
could by any means give ſuch proofs of their power, 
would they exert it againſt themſelves ? Would Devils 
employ it to ſubvert idolatry, and the adoration of Devils? 
Would they uſe it in dividing the Red Sea, in order to 
deliver a nation from the very fink of all idolatry, in 
opening the earth to ſwallow up the blaſphemers of the 
true God, in cloathing mount Sinai with fire and thun- 
der, that a law, enforcing virtue and goodneſs, might 
be delivered to the raelites with the greater pomp and 
authority ? But I am amazed how any one can call thoſe 
evil ſpirits, to whom he aſcribes ſuch acts of goodneſs, 
as giving life to the dead, and delivering de miſerable 
from the moſt melancholy and grievous diſtempers, in 
order to eſtabliſh the moſt exalted and pureſt ſyſtem of 
piety and virtue. 2 
Dech. This way of proving the Divinity of a revelation 
by miracles, hath, to my apprehenſion, ſomething very 
odd and uncouth in it. W - connexion, in the 9 
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6 Deiſm Revealed. Dial. V. 


of things, is there between a miracle, and a revelation ? 


prove that doctrine to be divine, eſpec 


— 


* his will to mankind, God, by the miracle, aſſures the 43 
beholder, that whatſoever the worker delivers to him in 


How can the one be inferred from the.other ? 
| Shep. That performance, which from the goodneſs of 
its tendency, and from its contrariety, or ſuperiority, to 


the powers of nature, appears evidently to come from 


God, if accompanied with any doctrine, delivered by 
the performer, as the diate of Almighty God, mult 
| ially if it is ſuch a 
doctrine, as reaſon was of itſelf unable to inveſtigate, 
and, now that it is delivered, is unable to prove it incon- 
ſiſtent either with the attributes of God, or the wants of 
men. | 
Dech. The force of this argument is by no means ap- 
parent to me; for the perſon who is impowered to work 
the miracle, and with a revelation, even grant- 


. Ing both to be true in fact, is ſtill free, as well in a moral, 


as a natural ſenſe; and therefore may pervert, or change, 
the nature of the revelation, inſomuch that he, who be- 
lieves the revelation to come from God, muſt depend in- 
tirely on. the honeſty of a man, as weak, fallible, and 
as eaſily tempted to diſſemble, as himſelf (a). 

' Shep. He Who ſees the miracle wrought, and is con- 


vinced it is performed by the power of God, muſt at the 


ſame time be fully convinced, that the ſearcher of hearts 
hath choſen out an honeſt perſon to utter his important 
meſſage; or otherwiſe he muſt apprehend, that God may 


'be deceived in the inſtruments he employs, and diſap- 


Pointed of the great ends he propoſes to himſelf, in be- 
ſtowing on an improper perſon the power of working mi- 
racles, and ſingling out an unfaithful meſſenger to deliver 


the name of God, does actually come from God. If 


8 he, who ſees: the miracle wrought, aſcribes it | 


the power of God, he cannot help regarding the meſ- 
ſage delivered to him in virtue of that miracle, as the 
voice of God. Beſides, he can hardly ſuppoſe, that a 


man, enabled by God to work miracles, could, after ſuch E 


a conviction of the Divine preſence and power, prevari- 
cate in a caſe of ſo great importance with ſo awful a | 
Maſter ; 

(a) Chubs's Farewel, ſect. 8, 
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Dial. V. Deiſm Revealed. 7 
Maſter; and he can ſtill leſs ſuppoſe, that, if he ſhould 
once prove ſo impious and unfaithful, the infinitely wiſe 
and good Being would continue to him the power of 
working miracles to no other end, but the eſtabliſhment 
of principles different from, or contrary to, the Divine 
purpoſe. Hence it follows, that. a ſeries of miracles, 
truly ſach, wrought by any preacher, is a full and irre- 
ſiſtible demonſtration to right reaſon, that he is a preacher 
of truth and righteouſneſs. | 
Temp. We muſt ceaſe to think with reverence of God's 
truth and wiſdom, before we can believe him capable of 
aſſiſting an impoſtor with ſupernatural IF | 
She N — 5 can be e ee, how-. 
ever, a real miracle is the higheſt proof that can be given 
of a Divine power, and, with reaſonable people, is in 
itſelf ſufficient cauſe of conviction; yet, as our Bleſſed 
Lord had a ſtif-necked and unreaſonable people to deal 
with, he wanted wot other proofs- to ſupport his miſſion, 
more peculiarly adapted to the received principles and 
faith of the Jews. Their own prophecies proved him 


1 to be the perſon they expected upon the ſtrength of thoſe 


prophecies; and befides, he told them, on many 


Þ very | 
"3X occaſions, the moſt ſecret: thoughts of their own hearts, 
into which none but God himſelf” could penetrate. 


| Dech. And yet, had the proofs been ſo very convince- 
ing, as you would make them, the Jews to a man muſt 
Shep. But had they been ſo weak, as you would repre- 
ſent them, few 'or none among a people ſo bigotted to 
their Jaw, their traditions, - their Rabbi's, and ſo 
bloated and blinded with the hopes of a mere temporal 
deliverer, could have been converted. As to thoſe who 
were not, we know full well what ſtood in the way of 
their converſion, what they ſuffered immediately after, 
for their wilful oppoſition to the moſt irreſiſtible means 
of conviction, and how wonderfully they, at this day, 
aſſiſt the ſchemes of Providende, in atteſting the truth 
of a religion they rail at with the greateſt bitterneſs, and 
wiſh for nothing ſo much, as the power to perſecute it 
with the ſame fury and cruelty as at firſt. 
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Decb. As to what you ſaid juſt now in relation to pro- 
phecies, I muſt obſerve to you, as Mr. Chubb hath done, 
(a] that this ſpecies of miracles is unqualified by its own 
nature to anſwer your purpoſe. A prophecy, before it 
is fulfilled;”carries with it no evidence of Divine original 


or truth, becauſe it is yet uncertain whether it will ever 


be verified by the event, or not. Further, if the pro- 
phecy is obſcure in itſelf, it may be interpreted of various 
events; and therefore cannot preciſely, or certainly, be 
deemed fulfilled by any event. | 
Shep. A plain or preciſe prophecy may gain credit, 


before ĩt is fulfilled, by the more early completion of other 


propkecies, uttered. by the ſame perſon, or by miracles, 
wrought for that purpoſe, when it was delivered, If by 
theſe means it ſhall once be reverenced, as a prophecy, 
it will become the concern of thoſe, to whom it is de- 
livered, to remember or record it. When, in proceſs of 
time, an event arrives, exactly anſwering to it, this proves 
the truth of the prophecy. But altho* the prophecy was 
in itſelf figurative or obſcure, yet the event may ſo pre- 
ciſely tally with it, as at once to explain and verify it. 
A prophecy, whether plain os | figurative, being thus 
proved to be an effect of the Divine foreknowlege, muſt 
tend as ſtrongly, as any other miracle, to ſerve the ends 
of Providence in uttering ſuch a prophecy. - Now, if it 
was the end or purpoſe of Providence to inſtruct and re- 
claim the world by Chriſt Jeſus, all prophecies concern- 
ing Chriſt, and fulfilled in him, moſt as effectually prove 
the Divinity of his miſſion, as the miracles wrought by 
him; and to the Jes perhaps even more effectually, be- 
cauſe, before our Saviour came into the world, they held. 
the prophecies concerning him, in the higheſt reverence; 
whereas they generally looked on his perſon, when he 


did come, with contempt, as not anſwerable to their 


worldly. expectations, and of conſequence regarded his 
miracles with proportionable diſeſteem. I need not ob- 


| ſerve to you, that the prophecies, delivered by Chriſt. 


and his Apoſtles, whether-literal or fi ive, that have 


in the ſubſequent ages been fulfilled, ſerve to refreſh and 
confirm our faith, in the ſame-manner, and almoſt in 


the 
(a) Didem, ſect. 7. 
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the ſame degree, as miracles, wrought in thoſe ages, 
could have done. * 
Temp. This may be; but why ſhould any prophecy 
have been obſcure ? If they were intended for proof and 
conviction, they ought, I ſhould think, to have been 
moſt plain and intelligible. | > 
Shep. Many reaſons there may have been, known to 
God, but not to us, for the obſcurity of certain pro- 
phecies. A prophecy of ſuch an event, as men are 
neither able to prevent, nor by impoſture mimic, may 
be plain and literal. Accordingly ſome, relating to our 
Saviour, whoſe power was not to be reſiſted, whoſe cha- 


4 racter was not to be aſſumed by another, and whoſe 


preachings, actions, and ſufferings; were inimitable, had 
been delivered, long before he came into the world, in 
terms ſo preciſe and intelligible, as to leave no doubt, in 
unprejudiced minds, about A — As to the ob- 
ſcurity of other prophecies, it was in all probability in- 
tended on ſet purpole, that nothing but the event might 
explain or interpret them, leſt men ſhould pervert the 


courſe of things, as Julian in his attempt to rebuild the 
temple of Jeruſalem did, in order to fruſtrate the com- 
FX pletion of them; or left others, as many impoſtors have 
done, ſhould have an opportunity of deceiving the world 


by aſſuming the characters, and thruſting themſelves into 
the point of time or place, marked out by a too intelli- 


gible prophecy. A 


Temp. T muſt own, were miracles, ſuch as-thoſe you 


4 ſpeak of, wrought, and ſuch prophecies fulfilled, in my 
IF fight, to convince me of doctrines highly reaſonable in 


themſelves, and beneficial to the world, I ſhould think 
myſelf obliged to reſign the moſt oppoſite and riveted 
opinions to them. But Iam impatient to hear you prove, 
as much to my ſatisfaction, that I, who never ſaw any 
ſuch miracles performed, nor any ſach prophecies ful- 
filled, have ' ſufficient means of conviction at this vaſt 
diſtance of time; for this, as I take it, is the preciſe 
Point of the controverſy, where the proofs in favour of 
our religion labour moſt. * fl 
Decb. Ves, here they labour with unſurmountable 
difficulties, To wave the bußneſs of prophecies ; what- 
| B 5 ever 
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ever reaſon any man may have for believing, that a par- 
ticular doctrine comes from God, upon ſeeing another 


work a miracle in confirmation of it, he cannot prove to 
2 third perſon, that it comes from God, unleſs he too 
can work a miracle for the conviction of the ſaid perſon, 
to whom he delivers the doQrine ; for, if a miracle was 
neceſſary to conviction in the firſt ſtep, of the tradition, 


it mult be alſo neceſſary in the ſecond; and ſo on for 


ever. From hence it appears, that miracles can only 
prove a doctrine to be divine to him or them, who were 
eye-witneſſes of thoſe miracles. 

Temp, This ſeems to have great ſtrength in it. 

Shep. Pray, Mr. Dechaine, if a perſon, whom you 
knew to be an honeſt and clear-ſighted man, ſhould ſo- 


lemnly aſſure you he ſaw a dead man reſtored to life, I ; 
what would you think of his teſtimony ? A 


Dec5. As I could not poſſibly have as ſtrong an aſſure- 
ance of his honeſty, clear-ſightedneſs, and penetration, 
as of the great improbability of the fact, I ſhould not 

eve him. F: N 

Shep. Well; it is true he might be deceived himſelf, 
or intend to impoſe on you. - But in caſe ten ſuch perſons 


mould all, at different times, confirm the ſame report, 


how would this affect you? 
Dech. Whatſoever reaſons I had to confide in their 


veracity before, this would induce me to believe them a 


parcel of cheats, who had agreed to impoſe on me. 


Shep. Suppoſe, inſtead of ten, there were an hundred 
of them, and they no way intereſted to deceive you, or 
induce others to believe the fact. 

Dech. This would greatly ſurpriſe me at leaſt; but 
you know an hundred might conſpire to propagate the 
falſhood, as well as ten; and how could I be ſure they 
were no way intereſted? 

Shep. It is not ſo likely, that an hundred men ſhould 
all be cheats and villains, as that ten ſhould ; nor is it at 
all probable, that ſo many perſons, all lyers and de- 
ceivers, ſhould, during their whole lives, be ſtaunch and 
true to ſuch a confederacy. Rogues ſeldom fail to betray 
one another; and plots, in which many perſons are con- 
cerned, and bound together by a common — 
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Dial. V. Dehn Revealed. 11 
almoſt always diſcovered by ſome one or other, who finds 
a greater intereſt of his own in accuſing the reſt, than 
he could propoſe to himſelf by concealing the cheat, and 
only ſharing in the common profits to be expected from 
it. Among ſo many hypocrites and impoftors it is hard 
to ſuppoſe, that not a fingle one ſhould be found, wh 
was not faithful to the reſt, and to the ſcheme of impo- 
fition they were carrying on, ſo far as to reſiſt all temp- 
tations,” and encounter all manner of calamities, rather 
than detect the unprofitable cheat, Judas indeed fold 
bis Mafter for a ſam of money ; and, repenting, hanged 
himſelf for what he had done. But he made no diſcovery 
of any impoſitions or combinations between Chriſt and 
thoſe on whom his miracles were performed; he did not 
even inſinuate, that what appeared to be a miracle, was 
the effect of ſecrets, noſtrums, natural cauſes, or leger- 
demain. Now as Judas did not ſpare the perſon of his 
Maſter, we cannot imagine him capable of greater ten- 
derneſs for his reputation and religion, than for his life. 
This. tranſaction is a full vindication of our Saviour's mi- 
racles; ſhews they were veal miracles, and cenvincing 
"XX proofs, that he who wrought them, came from God; 
and ſhews at the ſame time, as well as the money given 
to the ſoldiers, who were ſet to guard our Saviour's 
body, that bribery and corruption, as well as perſecution, 
were employed againſt our religion; inſomuch that it 
cannot be ſaid, the diſciples of Chriſt wanted encourage- 
ment to detect, fince there was even a temptation, and 
that no ſmall one to men who were ſo needy, to betray, 
their Maſter. But in caſe the report made by thoſe men 
mould evidently appear, not only to promote no intereſt 
of —_ E mean - 2 intereſt, but, on the con- 
trary, ſhould e them to the teſt hardſhips, . and 
bring on Heal the moſt Se perſecirions, nuch as 
impriſonment, ſcourging, and death in the moſt hideous 
ſhapes, and tormenting circumſtances; and if they ſhould: 
all ſtill perſiſt in the report, notwithſtanding all this; you 
could no longer ſuſpect the men of ſelf-intereſted deſigns, 
or by-ends. 
 Dech. I ſhould think them a ſet of the moſt unaccount-. 
36 1 able 
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able enthuſiaſts in the world ; and enthuſiaſm, you know, 
1 5 do.muck. ..-.... : % bid to fog ann, 6 
_ Shep. True, it may; but we mult not aſcribe to it 
effects beyond its power. It may carry multitudes with 
it to certain lengths; but can oblige only a very few to 
perſevere in it to death. Such inſtances as that of Va- 
ninus are very rare, and can prove nothing, but that the 
men were ſtark - mad. But, much as it may do in matters 
of fancy and imagination, in thoſe of ſenſe its power is 
ſmall, and hath never been known to influence more 
than one or two at a time, to believe they ſaw that which 
they did not ſee. That 2 muſt be very weak, 
which founds itſelf on a ſuppoſition, that ſo great a 
number of perſons, in all other reſpects ſober and rational, 
ſhould imagine they ſaw a dead man raiſed to life, when 
no ſuch, fact had ever been preſented to their eyes. En- 
thuſiaſm, however, cannot poſſibly account for the teſti-, 
mony given by our Saviour's enemies to the truth and 
reality of his miracles, which they were unable to deny, 
and therefore aſcribed them to the power of an evil ſpirit. 
The Scribes, Phariſees, and Rabbi's of the Jesus, were 
men of ſuch penetration, and that penetration was ſo 
ſharply ſet upon our Saviour, and his miracles, that we 
may be ſure, had it been paſſible to convict either the 
one, or the other, of impoſture, they had done it. But, 
inſtead of this, all they could do was to attribute the 
wonders they ſaw performed, to a diabolical power. 

Diech. We cannot be clear in this, becauſe we have no 
teſtimony of the matter, but what the followers of Chriſt, 

who were intereſted, have been pleaſed to give us. 
Shep. I think I have ſhewn they were intereſted, as 
ſtrongly as men could be by worldly confiderations, 
to ſtifle all accounts in favour of our Saviour's miracles, 
to diſbelieve or deny them, as well, nay, more than 
thoſe who crucified their Maſter. As the judicious Dr. 
Fenkins obſerves, had the apoſtles been conſcious to 
themſelves of confederacy and fraud, and known that 
the unbelieving Jes could have brought even a feaſible 
proof againſt the truth of their Maſter's reſurrection; 
they would never have choſen Feru/alem, where the fact 
could have been beſt diſpraved, as the fitteſt place a - 
ert 
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ſert it in; and that, immediately after the great attention 
given to that fact both by the cus and Romans, and the 
utmoſt. precaution to prevent the leaſt impoſture in re- 
ſpect to it; nor would they have ſo openly maintained, 
in the face of the Fews, the reality of ſuch a fact, had 
they been conſcious to themſelves, that it was poſſible 
for their adverſaties to refute what they ſaid about it. 
No, they would either privately, like the teachers of 
our new light, have inſinuated the falſhood to filly and 
new - fangled people; or they would have gone to ſome 
diſtance from the place where it was poſſible to prove 

them cheats ers, and there have laboured with leſs 
controul to eſtabliſh the belief of the ſtrange ſtory they 
had to tell. Inſtead of doing either the one or the other, 
with a fall confidence in the juſtice of their cauſe, and 
the impoſſibility of ſhaking its credit in the leaſt, they 
Rood to the truth of their Maſter's reſurrection at the 
very time and place it was done in, and to the face of 

the Jewiſh people, and their rulers. There never was, 
I believe, a more unfit occaſion for a: lye to make its 
public appearance, than at the feaſt of the Pentecoſt, 
when there were ſuch numbers preſent, who could have 
ſhewn its falſhood ; nor a better opportunity for the 
Fewiſh rulers to convict the publiſhers of it before their 
brethren, who were aſſembled from ſo many and ſo di- 
ſtant countries, to celebrate that feſtival, and who, they 
knew, muſt carry home with them an opinion either of 
its truth or falſhood. Yet in this aſſembly the Apoſtles 
had the boldneſs to put the truth of Chriſt's reſurrection 
to the teſt ; and the Jeu, inſtead of being able to deny 
it, ſeeing a molt prodigious miracle wrought in confirma- 
tion of it, before that very concourſe, went over to Chriſti- 
anity by thouſands that very day. Thus the working of 
ſuch miracles as the moſt implacable and ſharp-fighted 


adverſaries could not deny, went on, and converſion fol- 


lowed. But, had the rulers ' of the Jeu actually de- 
tected any one of thoſe miracles of impoſture, they, we 
may be ſure, had taken care to publiſi and ſpread that 
detection; and, as during the firſt ages they and the Ro- 
mans had it more in their power to p their ac- 
counts of theſe matters, than the Chriſtians had wy 


— 
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ſerve theirs, Celſus, who wrote againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in the ſecond century, could have eafily ſet up thoſe 
authorities againſt the Chriſtian vouchers ; but he too was 
forced to admit the miracles, and aſcribe them, as the 
Phariſees had done, to the of the devil. 

Dech. We have nothing remaining of that great man's 
performance, but what Origen, who was his adverſary, 
and a bigot to Chriſtianity, has thought proper to give us; 
and he, it is to be ſuſpected, would not leave upon re- 
cord ſuch objections of his opponent, as might affect the 
ſeeming truth of his own religion. ns; 

Shep. We muſt ſuppoſe Orrgen took care to anſwer Celſus 
as well as he could, at leaſt on the main points; and, had 
Celſus argued from any record of a detection, ſuch as I 
mentioned juſt now, Origen muſt have given up the whole 
matter in diſpute, had he been ſilent on an argument of ſo 
much weight. But from the very objection of Celſus, 
that our Saviour's miracles were wrought by a diabolical 
power, it is plain he had never heard, that any of them 
was detected of impoſture; for, had this been the caſe, 
he could not have argued againſt them in any other 
light, than as the effects of deceit and legerdemain, as 
mere human delufions, not as magical or diabohcal 
wonders. Upon the whole, the enemies of Chriſtianity- 
were men of great underſtanding and power; and its 
abettors' were in every reſpect the weakeſt people in the 
world. The former, therefore, had it infinitely more in 
their power to entice ſome, and frighten others, either 
into a real or pretended detection; and, when they had 
accompliſhed their deſign, knew much better how to give 
it ſtrong appearances, and make the memorial of it laſting. 
This art they tried, but made no advantage of it; and 
therefore were obliged to betake themſelves to mere force 
and —— in order to ſuppreſs that, which they could 

not retute. 


- Dech. It ſeems not a little ſtrange to me, that the 
abettors of Chriſtianity ſhould make the ignorance of 
thoſe who firſt eſtabliſhed that religion an argument in 
its favour, ſince all the world muſt own, that ſuch ſimple 
folks might have been much more eaſily impoſed on, than 


Shep: 


| Perſons of greater knowlege and ſagacity, 
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Shep, The ignorance of our Saviour's witneſſes is with 
an ill grace turned into an objection againſt their veracity, 
by men, who cannot but be conſcious to themſelves, 
that, in caſe perſons of diſtinguiſhed. ſenſe and ability had 
been employed for that purpoſe, the doubters and liber- 
tines of later ages would have aſcribed all they ſaid to 
artifice, policy, and combination. Ignorance and know- 
lege, it ſeems, altho' ſo oppoſite in themſelves, are alike 
fit to diſqualify: thoſe, in whom they are found, to bear 
witneſs to a religion we do not like. | 
Dech. Say what you will, thoſe witneſſes you ſpeak 
of, were by either temporal, or ſpiritual confiderations 
at leaſt, ſtrongly intereſted to vouch for your religion; 
and therefore their evidence muſt be of little weight. 
Shep. This may account for their adhering privately to 
the religion of their Maſter; but could never of itſelf 
have induced them to labour in proſelyting others; for 


that, as I have already obſerved, was directly againſt 
their temporal intereſt, and could never have been re- 
conciled to their hopes in futurity, but by an expreſs com- 


mand from God. 5 

Dech. When teſtimonies are alleged for facts, we are 
to weigh the improbability of the facts againſt the credi- 
bility of the witneſſes, before we give up our aſſent to 
either the one, or the other. If the improbability on 
the one ſide is equally balanced by the credibility on the 


other, there is a deſtruction of both, and the aſſent muſt 


de ſuſpended. But, in caſe the arguments for the im- 


probability appear to preponderate, then our aſſent muſk 


lean to the improbability in a ratio of the ſurplus; muſt 
be, as the ſuperiority of-the arguments to the teſtimonies. 
Now experience, and the — — of our ſenſes, prove 
to us, for inſtance, that the dead never revive; and that 
the ſtated laws of nature are never violated by God, nor 
can be by man. No teſtimony of men for the reſurrection 
of one who was dead, can be ſo ſtrong as this evidence 
of experience; and therefore the quantity of aſſent muſt 
be proportionable to the exceſs of experience over the 
credibility of thoſe, who bear witneſs to the fact (a). 


— ODEO underſtanding, 
Temp, 
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Temp. I believe it will be no eaſy matter to anſwer chis 


ument. ; 
Sbep. It was anſwered already, towards the cloſe of 
our firſt conference. But, as it now comes forth in a 
new mathematical armour of ratio's and equations, we 
muſt treat it as a new argument. However, it amounts 
to no more in Exgliſb than this, that when reaſons, or 
cauſes of aſſent, are brought for both ſides of a queſtion, 
we ought to cloſe with the ſtrongeſt, in proportion as it 
appears to be the ſtrongeſt ; and that experience in the 
preſent queſtion, - appearing ſtronger than teſtimony, 
the aſſent ought tO £0 along with experience. 
Temp. That is all the argument contains ; but it is a 
great deal. | 
'$hep. Your experience, Gentlemen, never furniſhed 
you with an inſtance of a reſurrection, it is true; but 
neither does your experience tell you, that Chriſt did not 
riſe again, after he was dead; nor that this was impoſ- 
fible. You have no evidence of ſenſe againſt the fact; 
nor of reaſon, againſt the poſſibility of it. Judging by 
your experience, and paſt obſervation, you are confident 
the ſun ewill riſe to-morrow. But no experience can 


make you ſure of this, till it ſhall actually ariſe ; for it 


implies no contradiction to ſay it will not — (a). Nei- 
ther does it imply a contradiction to ſay, Chriſt aroſe from 
the dead. If experience tells you, that dead men ſeldom, 
or never, revive; yet you cannot conclude, that no man 
ever did; for the contrary is paſfible. Nay, no one thing 
in the world is more poſſible or eaſy, provided we aſcribe 
the effect to a ſufficient cauſe. That which is impoſſible 
to one agent, may be eaſy to another. That which a 
man, or nature, cannot effect, God can by a 
ſingle act of his will. Now it is to the power of God 
we aſcribe the reſurrection of Chriſt; and therefore the 


power of the agent is ſufficient. If, however, the fact, 


on account of its unuſualneſs, appears improbable, it 
will, on account of its expediency, appear, in an higher 
*. probable, if duly conſidered. Such is the good - 
neſs and tender compaſſion of God, that we can hardly 
help concluding, he would ſome time or other uſe means 


(a) Bidem, Eſſay IV. Part I, 
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to retrieve mankind from ignorance, wickedneſs, and 
miſery. If philoſophy, and other ordinary means, were 
inſufficient,” recourſe muſt be had to extraordinary and 
ſupernatural means, that is, to revelation ; for we cannot 
poſlibly conceive any other effectual expedient for ſuch a 
purpoſe; nor can we conceive, how the perſon, by whom 
the revelation ſhould be made, could prove himſelf to be 
a meſſenger ſent from God, without working miracles. 
Were he veſted with no higher ſigns of power than other 
men, his plainer dictates would appear to be no more, 
than the obvious ſuggeſtions of common ſenſe, or, at 
moſt, of - philoſophy ; and if he delivered any doctrines 
undiſcoverable by the force of reaſon, they would appear 
to be leſs; in either reſpe& he could only teach in his 
own name, not in that of God, and conſequently with- 
out authority or effect. That it is highly probable God 
would ſend us an inſtructor, thus qualified and impower- 
ed, and that this is not a probability, only invented by 
divines to ſerve the purpoſes of Chriſtianity: appears evi- 
dently from hence, that Plato fell into the ſame way of 
thinking, long before our Saviour came into the world. 
He was ftrongly of opinion, that God would ſend ſome 
1 perſon, or being, into the world, who ſhould teach man - 
kind how they ought to ſerve the Supreme Being. But, 
had ſuch on appeared in Plates time, that philo- 


ſopher „ no doubt, have expected from him the 
figns and credentials of a divine commiſſion, which could 
re been nothing elſe, but miracles ; for without mi- 
acles the pretended meſſenger could have had no right 
eo dictate to Plato, nor to aſſume any higher character, 
chan that of a philofopher. If he could have done no 
more than an ordinary man could do, how could he have 
anſwered the expectations of our philoſopher, or have 
appeared to come from God? Now, Gentlemen, if the 
fact of our Saviour's reſurrection appears improbable, 
_ nothing elſe is conſidered, but the common courſe | 
and nature of things, it muſt appear in a quite con | 
light, when whar 3 have juſt now alleged is candidly 
taken into the account: if it is, it will at leaſt balance 
the arguments for the improbability of that fact, and 
give the vouchers for it their full force, witho — de- 
| ucuons 
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ductions or ſubtractions on account of the argument ad- 
vanced from experience. Give me leave to illuſtrate 
what I have urged by an inſtance, wherein the aſſent is 
rationally given, againſt the current of experience, upon 
far leſs teſtimony, than that which ſupports the fact in 
queſtion. A Negro hath a conſtant uninterrupted expe- 
rience, that water is fluid, ſoft, and eaſily penetrated; 
yet from the repeated, difintereſted teſtimony of northern 
people, who trade in Guiney, and of whoſe veracity. he 
makes no queſtion, he may have ſuch reafons given him, 
as he cannot rationally reſiſt, to believe that the water in 
northern countries is ſometimes ſo hard, as to bear loaded 
waggons, c. This teſtimony a Negro often receives, 
often believes, without any further proof than the 
concurrence of the reporters, who are known by him to 
be men of truth, and known alſo to have no temptation 
to combine, in order to impoſe on him in a thing of this 
nature. But if many or all of theſe reporters ſhould, in- 
ſtead of gaining, loſe a great deal by their report, this 
would help to raiſe his conviction ſtill higher; or if they 
ſhould ſufter death, rather than give the lye to their own. 
teſtimony, his dependence on their teſtimony would then 
be cleared of all doubts, and wholly overpower the ar- 
guments, drawn from his experience, concerning the per- 
petual fluidity of water. Here is a rational conviction 
on teſtimony, —_ experience, without. aſcribing the. 
extraordinary to the agency of a ſuperior being, or 
rendering it at all probable by any previous proof of its 
expediency. Now this is ſo natural, and ſo common an 
inftance, that I cannot but wonder at their aſſurance, 
who know it, as well as I do, and yet argue, as if the 
like could not, or ought not to take place, in other mat- 
ters, wherein the reaſons for it are much ſtronger. 
Dech. After all you have ſaid, it is hard to believe 
againſt experience, and a great inlet to impoſture and ſu- 
perſtition. I therefore. cannot help thinking, that, if 
God intended we ſhould: give credit to facts ſo extraordi- 
nary, he would now-and-then exhibit, a little nearer to 
our view, ſomewhat of the like nature, that we might 
have an opportunity: of examining into them by our own 
reaſon, and ſatisfying ourſelves. 
\ She þ+ 
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Shep. We are not to preſcribe to God, nor to expect 
more evidence from him in religious matters, than we 
are ready to yield our aſſent to in things of another na- 
ture. Vet, if to grant even this your further demand 
will ſatisfy you, a few words will ſhew, that ſome pro- 
viſion may have been made for that alſo. If the perſon, 
who is ſaid to have wrought miracles, is likewiſe ſaid to 


have uttered prophecies concerning events, which nothing 


but the wi:dom of God could have foreſeen ; if we are 
ſatisfied of the antiquity aſcribed to theſe prophecies, and 
of the exact conformity between them and ſome recent 
events; we cannot but look on them as equivalent to 
miracles, nor help believing, that he, who uttered them, 
might have performed other things, as demonſtrative of 
the Divine power, as theſe are of the Divine wiſdom, 
notwithſtanding that his experience furniſhes him with 
no inſtances of facts againſt the eftabliſhed laws, or the 
common courſe, of nature. None but God could have 


enabled any man to foretel the deſtruction of Feruſalem, 


the perſecutions ſet on foot againſt the Chriſtians, the riſe 
or progreſs of Antichriſt, or the Pope, nor ſo exactly to 
characterize the principles and practices of our infidel 
apoſtles. If God hath beſtowed ſuch a ſupernatural gift 
on men, he may have alſo communicated with it the 
power of working miracles, Here experience and obſer- 
vation ſhift ſides a little, and fall in with the teſtimony 


in favour-of miracles. 


Dech. For my part, I cannot ſee, that theſe prophecies 


4 | were either intelligible in themſelves, or cleared up by 


anſwerable events ; but, be that as it will, contrary ar- 
guments and evidences deſtroy each other, in proportion 
to their reſpective degrees of ſtrength: and therefore, al- 
thoꝰ a rational perſon ſhould: believe in your religion, as 
a conſequence of having firſt believed, that miracles were 
wrought in proof of its Divinity ; yet his experience muſt 
be a conſiderable clog on his aſſent, a weighty counter» 
balance to the grounds of his faith, which muſt therefore 
be, in a great meaſure, precarious and ſceptical. 
Shep. This way of balancing evidences, and ſubtracting 
the leſs from the greater, in order to proportion the aſlent 


to the overplus, ought not to be paſſed over without exa- 


mination. 


< 
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... mination. As propoſitions, in themſelves, are either 
true or falſe; ſo they muſt appear to be either true or 
falſe, to the mind, before it fixes its aſſent. As ſoon as 
the judgment hath weighed the evidences for and againſt 
any propoſition, and fully reſts in the belief of that pro 
Poſition, altho* the evidences againſt it were allowed all 
their weight in the ſcrutiny ; yet they are now 

as falſe, and thrown intirely out of the ſcales. Were not 
this the caſe, how could a jury, on oath, find their 
neighbour guilty of murder, after a trial, in which he 
had produced conſiderable evidence for his innocence, 
againſt ſuperior evidence for his guilt ? Altho' all good 
jurors e it a rule, in doubtful caſes, to err on the 
merciful ſide, rather than on the contrary; it is, how- 
ever, plain, in this caſe, that they have no doubts, 
ariſing from the evidence in favour of the priſoner, not- 
withſtanding the ftrength of that evidence. It is true, 
indeed, that when the evidences, on both fides of any 
point, appear equal, there can be no aſſent given, with 
the approbation of reaſon. It is likewiſe certain, that 
oppoſite arguments, not equal, but nearly equivalent, 
leave a faint and feeble aſſent on the fide where the ſupe- 

riority ſeems to lie; but if the ſuperiority appears to be 
very great on one 6de, the aſſent of a rational mind cloſes 
intirely with it, believes without reſerve, and, having 
regarded the arguments againſt its aſſent as nothing, 
ceaſes to attend to them, or intirely forgets them; acting, 
in this reſpe&, as the mathematician does, who, after 
he hath drawn his concluſion, reſts therein, and attends 
no longer either to the ſeveral ſteps in his demonſtration, 
or to the difficulties that had impeded thoſe ſteps. | 
- - Dech. Still the teſtimonies, produced for miracles, are 
but the teſtimonies of intereſted perſons ; and therefore 
are not to be ſet in the balance againſt experience. 
2 It ſeems, to me, impoſſible, that thoſe, who 
ſaw the miracles wrought, and yet were not converted, 
and intereſted on the ſide of Chriſtianity, ſnould become 
vouchers for thoſe miracles, and advocates for that re- 
ligion they were wrought in proof of: but how, in the 
name of common ſenſe, were the firſt converts intereſted, 
on the fide of Chriſtianity ? Were not all their hopes in 


another 
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another world ? And was not the ſtrength of theſe hopes 
and the intereſt founded on them, a full proof of 

own conviction? Could any reaſonable man, to whom 
they bore teſtimony of the miracles, have defired from 
them a clearer proof, that they actually ſaw the miracles, 
than their becoming ſincere converts to Chriſtianity, and, 
in conſequence of their converſion, renouncing all their 
temporal intereſts, in order to ſecure an eternal? But if 
the teſtimony of men, thus intereſted from the 

on the fide of Chriſtianity, will not pleaſe you; 

think you of thoſe, who, from its bittereſt _ 
were brought over, by miracles, to be its moſt zealous 
advocates ? Their teſtimony is that of adverſaries. Now 
of this ſort Chriſtianity is ſupported with not a ſew; 
among whom, St. Paw ap as the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; 
his zeal a it —_ a peculiar miracle, w 
on | himſelf, to overcome it; after which, being: fully 
convinced of its truth and divinity, he intereſted himſelf 
as warmly in its defence, as he had Joke before in its 
ſuppreſſion. | 

Deck. Vou will not, ſurely, maintain, that the ſpeeches 
and epiſtles of St. Paw/ are to be reckoned among the 
teſtimonies of your adverſaries, fince they were all.made 
and written after his converſion ; unleſs you can prove to 

us, that his converfion was not ſincere. ' 

OY Is it: to be expected, that a perſon, who is ll 
an adverſary to any particular cauſe, ould fpeak; and 
write, and die, —＋ that cauſe? 

Dech. No; but, when he actually labours i in its de- 
fence, he cannot, I think, be called its adverſary.  - 

Shep. It is true: yet if, while he was buſied i in a bitter 
oppoſition to that cauſe, he received a full conviction i ig 
its favour, whatſoever he does, or ſays, afterwards, to- 
wards its ſupport, upon the ſtrength a; that conviction, 
is certainly the teſtimony of a perſon, who, in the midſt 
of his ee and virulence againſt it, ſaw ſufficient 
reaſons for going over ta it ; at leaſt, if this kind of teſti- 
mony is not, in ſtritneſs, the teſtimony of an adverſary, 
it is of the ſame, or ſuperior, nature and force. It is a 
full evidence of conviction againſt the moſt: inveterate 
prejudices, and the ſtrongeſt averſion. : I forbear to ex- 
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| patiate on the irreſiſtible proof, drawn, in favour of our 
religion, from the converſion of St. Paul; becauſe you, 


and every one, muſt have {een Mr. /Lytte/ton's letter on 
that ſubject; in which there is ſuch ample juſtice done to 


the argument J have been urging, as cannot but equal 

prevent all that otherwiſe — been ſaid, — — 
ſide of the queſtion. The candid reader of that incom- 
parable paper, whoſe author can be no more ſuſpected of 
à previous biaſs to Chriſtianity than St. Paul himſelf, 
ſtands in need of nothing elſe, to make him a ſincere 
Temp. I ſee, to my great ſatisfaction, that the evi- 
dences for the ſecond ſtep of tradition may be very ſtrong: 
when multitudes of eye -witneſſes die, to convince one of 


da fact, tho' it may be very ſtrange, one can hardly help 


believing it. But ſtill I am ſomewhat at a loſs to foreſee 
how you will bring down this evidence to me, who live 


at ſuch a diſtance the facts, and make it even clearer 
than the aſſaſſination of Cæſar, as you undertook to do. 


Sbep. This I am ready to do, if you, or Mr. De- 
chaine, will be pleaſed to ſtate the difficulties, that ſeem 
to break the chain of evidence, by which you know the 
_— of the 'Goſpel-hiſtory is uſually deduced by 


6 


be ſaid; that thoſe who wrote it, were not intereſted ſo 
to do, or to defend it; yet when the church, from being 
rſecuted, came to be loaded with rich endowments, 


Adly conferred by our bigotted anceſtors on a ſet of men 
who pretended to Divine aſſiſtance, and to a 2 
d 


for ſuch ſupport as mere worldly wealth and power cou 
give them; then, I am ſure, it will be owned, the ſtick- 
for Chriſtianity had worldly reaſons enough for their 
attachment to it. Their teſtimony, therefore, muſt be 
— little weight with us, who know what they gained 
„it. | | | 0 


Sbep. Howſoever intereſted they may have been, yet, 


as the original evidence for Chriſtianity was fixed in the 
writings of the Evangeliſts, and the immediate Diſciples 


of our Saviour; their ſucceſſors, in later ages, could have 


added little to that evidence: and the queition is not now 
| was concerning 


4 


Dech. Altho”, Amur of the Goſpel-hiſtory, it may | 
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concerning any y teſtimpny we pretend to derive from them, 
in favour of facts ſaid to have been done ſo long before; 
but how. far the original evidence, reduced to writin 
may be reaſonably ſuſpected to have re terns by the — 
through which it hath paſſed. a 

Temp. That is our preſent queſtion. 

Dach. But might not the intereſted clergy, of the 
fourth or fifth century, for inſtance, have forged thoſe 
evidences, which now paſs: for original, and brought 
them into credit, by degrees, among thoſe bigots, the 
then laity, over whoſe underſtandings and conſciences 
they had gained an intire aſcendant? You know the very 
firſt ages produced abundance of goſpels, epiſtles, . Siby/- 
line oracles, c. which were received, for a time, in 
many | churches, and afterwards proved to be ſpurious. 
This being the caſe, thoſe writings, which are now 
eſteemed authentic, may have been forgeries too, for 
ought we, at this diſtance of time, can tell. Chriſtians 
are not yet agreed about the canon of the Old Teſtament, 
nor were thoſe of the firſt ages more unanimous about 
that of the New, ſeveral parts of which were not admitted 
into it till after a confiderable tract of time, and many 
doubts concerning their genuineneis. 

Shep. All thoſe doubts ſerve only to furniſh us, in theſe 
ages, with the ſtronger aſſurances, that ſuppoſititiqus 
writings could not eaſily find admittance into the canon 
of the Scripture. We ſee, by the reception they met 
with, that our forefathers were ſcrupulous and careful to 
detect ſuch impoſitions; and, had it not been for the di- 
ſtinction made between the ſpurious and genuine writings 
of the earlier ys we could not, at this day os — 
that any care had been taken, at all, fait 
which would greatly haye affected the credit of . — 
tures: ſo that this objectian, drawn from, counterfeit = 
1 and ſo much inſiſted on by Libertines, is re- 
a a argument in favour of the true. No other 

dent bank can be ſo well proved to have been the work 

of the author it, is now aſcribed to, as every book of the 
New Teſtament can be proved to, have been written by 
him.whoſe name it hath. all borne; that is, by a 
. as. an,exe-wiimels of the fade he ronches, | 


: 
| 
i 
q' 


doubts concerning it. You would be much better pleaſed, 
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who received the doctrines he delivers from the imme- 
diate dictates of the Holy Ghoſt, and who ed his 


inſpiration by the miracles he wrought. There were 


ſuch diſtinctions made, and ſo much care taken, by the 
primitive church, to aſcertain this, as leaves'no room for 


Mr. Dechaine, if you employed a perſon to receive a con- 
fiderable ſum of money for you, with his examining 
every piece by itſelf, and throwing out ſome, which he 
found to be either of baſe metal, or counterfeit coinage, 


than if he received the whole in bulk, and, without any 


farther ſcrutiny or trouble, gave a full diſcharge for it. 
His care in this matter, and detecting the falſe pieces, 
would not, I believe, induce you to think all the money 
he received, as ſterling, was counterfeit, and he'himfelf 
an errant cheat. As to thoſe parts of the New Teſta- 
ment which were once doubted of, they were ſuch write- 


| Ings as were directed to, and lodged in the hands of, 


particular churches: and as the primitive Chriſtians were 
extremely ſhy of admitting performances, of any ſort, 
to a level of authority with ſuch as were deemed of Di- 
vine original; it is but natural to believe, ſome time 
ought to haye paſſed, before the writings mentioned 


| could have been vouched for by the particular churches, 


from whence they were drawn, to the ſatisfa&ion of the 
Chriſtian church in general. But this was very early ac- 
compliſhed, to the ſatisfaction of the primitive fathers; 
and afterwards the canon of the New Teſtament was ſet- 
tled in the council of Laouicea, in refpeR to all the books, 
excepting the Apocalypſe, which, as well as the reſt, 'was 
received by. other councils, and regarded, as the work 
of St. John, by the Chriſtian church, and all the Fathers, 
but Caius and St. Cyril. Such care was taken in this 
matter, that it can be no doubt among men of any ac- 
quaintance with the Fathers, whether the ſeveral books 
of the New Teſtament were written by the perſons whoſe 
names they bear; and ſuch is the conformity between the 
doctrine of thoſe few books, that were doubted of by 
ſome; and that of the teſt, which were never queſtioned, 
that we cannot aſcribe thꝭ᷑ ſuſpicions of thoſe who doubt. 


en, in oppoſition to the eonturring teſtimony of ſo great 
bs: ahi | a 
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a majority; to any thing elſe but an extreme ſcrupuloſi 
(a 9 The canon of the Jeu is alfo clearly Fein egy þ 
and as firmly fixed as any thing of that nature can be. 
The collection of the Sacred Writings made and reviſed 
by Ezra, who was himſelf inſpired, and by thoſe who, 
from him to Simon the Juſt, laboured in that work, was 
from their times, till the days of St. Zerom, intirely ac- 
quieſced in by all perſons, whether Jeaus or Chriſtians, 
who were any way concerned to think rightly about the 
183 of — The Pentateuch, wrote by 
toes himſelf, was kept, with the utmoſt care, in the 
ark, and the temple, till the demolition of that fabric : 
during this riod of time, the copies, tranſcribed from 
this original, were corrected by it, and muſt have been 
as perfect, as copies could be; becauſe by them the whole 
1 behaviour of the 7/-aelites, as well civil as ceremonial, 
was regulated; and in them the original of all their ge- 
nealogies, on which the unalienable title to lands depend- 
ed, was contained and aſcertained. At the captivity, as 
the people were carried away from their own country, 
1 and had aſſurances given them by the Prophets of a re- 
ſtoration; it was a thing abſolutely neceſſary, to preſerve, 
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1 with all poſſible 0 tg rd the authentic copies, not 
3, only of the Pentateuch, but of the prophecies, and other 
we ſacred writings, becauſe on the former depended all the 
1 knowlege of the law, and all the diſtinctions of the tribes, 


and particular families; and on the latter all their hopes 
of a return to their on country, together with the happy 
and triumphant condition promiſed them under the Meſ- 
ſiah. After the captivity, which laſted but ſeventy years, 
the canon of the old Teſtament was formed, and a copy 
of the Scriptures authenticated ; by which all other copies 
were corrected : from this time to our own, the as 
have preſerved theſe books with a circumſpection and 
ſerupuloſity that approached to ſuperſtition: nothing of 
this nature can be more certain; than that the books 
of the Old "Teſtament, as they now ſtand, form the true 
canon of that Teſtament ;| the Jews own. no other to this 
day. As to thoſe Chriſtians wha would needs force a 
number of other books into the canon of the Old Teſta- 
(4) See Biſhop Gibſon's third Paſtoral Letter, ſect. 4. | 
Vol. II, WK | ment, 


we 
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ment, they have been ſo far from ſucceeding, in that at- 
tempt, with the univerſal church, that they cannot, with 
all their infallibility, and policy, which goes a great 
deal farther, bring the learned and honeſt men, of their 
own communion, to be ſatisfied with ſuch an impudent 
addition to the Scriptures. The great antiquity of ſome. 
Apocryphal books, and the exalted ſentiments contained 
in them, which ſeem to breathe an air of Divinity, have 
not been ſufficient, nor ever will, to paſs them upon the 
ſcrupuloſity and jealouſy of the Chriſtian world. As to, 
the queſtion, Whether the four Goſpels, and the other 
books of the New Teſtament, might not have been forged 
by the intereſted and deſigning clergy, in the fourth or, 
fifth, or any other century, when it was now worth their, 
while to lye and cheat, for their religion; I think it can 
be no queſtion at all, with ſober people. Pray, Mr. De- 
chaine, did the Emperors and great men of the world en-, 
dow the church with lands, and otherwiſe enrich it, be- 
fore our Saviour had been heard of among mankind; or 
was it after he had been much talked of, or even believed 
in, by themſelves ? 3 ALIEN 
| Dech. No doubt of it, it was after. | 
 Ghep. What think you? Were thoſe grout men ſo weak 
as to give up their aſſent, and their lands, to a ſet of, 
men, who told them a ſtory of moſt incredible facts, 
performed three or four hundred years ago, for which 
they could not produce any written account or record, 
and kad only their own words to vouch for ſuch a tale? 
Dech. Some written hiſtory they probably had, to pro- 
duce, concerning thoſe facts. | 5 
Shep. You ſuppoſe, then, they ſuppreſſed thoſe older 


hiſtories, which had been ſo beneficial to them, and had WM 


acquired them ſo much credit and wealth ; and forged = 
new ones? | > aca 
Dech. I do not ſuppoſe this. 


Shep. Pray, Sir, be pleaſed, at the ſame time, to con- 


ſider, that, in order to make their forgery. paſs on the I \ 


world, they muſt have alſo forged all thoſe writings ſaid | 


to have been publiſhed in the three or four firſt centuries, WM 


that ſpeak of nothing elſe but our Saviour and his religion, 
and quote innumerable paſſages from the four Go * 
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nd the other books of the New Teſtament: nay, what 
Ws infinitely more difficult than all this, they muſt have 
Wither made their contemporaries believe all theſe writings - 
Sf the Evangeliſts, Apoſtles, and Fathers, were wrote by 
heir reſpective authors long ſince, and carefully con- 
ealed till that time; or elſe they muſt have perſuaded 
em, that they, namely, their contemporaries, had been 
Wading, tranſcribing, and arguing, from thoſe writings, 
WW! their lives, tho' not one mortal ever ſaw a ſingle line 
chem. f | 
. This had been impoſſible. $1 
se. And if this was a thing impoſſible for the clergy 
effect, in the fourth or fifth century, it was juſt as im- 
able, in any other age, from Chriſt's time to our 


nn. I really think ſo. TIT CAT 
eb. But if they had forged and interpolated ſuch 
ages into the old records and writings, as ſerved 
ir particular views and ends; this might have done as 


%. It might, perhaps; but what reaſons have you 
= thinking them guilty of this fraud? | 
Pc. It is enough to be ſenſible, that they might have 
ught it conducive to their ends: this wall render the 
ptures, which might have been ſo corrupted in ſome 
es, ſuſpected in all; and will ſerve to ſhew, that, in 
atter of ſo great importance, and in reſpect to rela- 

of facts ſo unlikely, writings conveyed down thro' ' 
g tract of time, and thro* hands ſo intereſted. and 
al, are not to be depended on. Now, that they 
= many. and weighty ends to ſerve, by ſuch interpo- 
ons of Scripture, will be plain, if we confider, that 
iſt had ſcarcely left the world, when the Chriſtians 
an to be miſerably divided about matters of the 
ateſt importance; ſuch as, Whether their Maſter was 
od, or a man: Whether it was neceſſary, that the 
i law ſhould be obſerved by the Gentile converts: 
ether the reſurrection of the dead was to be under - 
pd in a ſpiritual or corporeal ſenſe : Whether it was 


88, 

n, ady paſt, or to be expected hereafter : Whether a 

Is, miſcuous uſe of women was confiſtent with Chri- 
nd | C's | Rianity, 
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ſtianity, or not. Theſe difficulties and diſputes, inſtead 


of being ſettled by the authority of inſpiration and mi- 
racles, generated a ſwarm of other divifions and ſub- 


r " 
on * b "Fo \ 


diviſions, which embroiled the five or ſix firſt centuries, 
proved too hard for the councils to ſettle, and were never 
tolerably adjuſted, till arbitrary power, ignorance, and 
bigotry, did it, in the monkiſh ages. Now, Parſon, 
you will own, that, in ſuch violent ſtruggles, which en- 
gaged and inflamed the paſſions of all ſects and parties, 
when the very ſouls of men were drawn into the war, and 
a triumph ſo very eagerly panted after; as a ſingle, ex- 
preſs text of Scripture would have turned the ſcale of a 
whole controverſy, you will own, I believe, the con- 
tending parties were ſtrongly tempted to forge, and then 
- trump: up, ſuch a text. It would have given peace to 
the church, you know, and done a world of good ; and 
a little piece of pious fraud, for ſo good a purpoſe, | 
might poſſibly have ſeemed: no unpardonable ſin, to a 
good old Father of the church. For my part, I have 
the charity for thoſe venerable old gentlemen, to believe 
they had more ſenſe, eſpecially thoſe of the orthodox 
party, as it called itſelf, than to ſcruple the uſe of ſo 
wholſome, and ſo healing an impoſition. | 
HSbep. They are much obliged to you. And ſo you 
take all thoſe good old Gentlemen, and Fathers, as you 
call them, to have been a parcel of monſtrous cheats and 
1mpoſtors ? | | | 1 
' Dech. No; not every individual one of them. =. 
Shep. For my part, I look upon the far greater number ü 
of them to have been the very beſt of men. 8 
Dech. And pray, Sir, for what reaſon ? = 
Shep. Becauſe they deſpiſed the world; denied them- 
| ſelves not only the vicious, but what ſeem, to others, 
the innocent pleaſures of life; and died moſt nobly, as 
many of them as were put to the trial, for the religion 
they profeſſed, Now, Sir, I can hardly ſuſpe& ſuch 
men of forgery and ſacrilege, the moſt villainous and 
impious that can be imagined. To ſteal the name and 
authority of Almighty God, in order to cheat the world 
into a belief of doctrines, not made neceſſary by his word, 
but merely invented by themſelves, and that for no - 10 
xt | | net . 
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nefit to be reaped by them; is a degree of boldneſs and 
impiety, not to ſay folly, which, I believe, the moſt 
hardened impoſtors upon earth would be ſhocked at. But 
tho' ſome of them might have been ſo wicked as to at- 
tempt a fraud of this kind ; was there ne'er an one found 
ſo honeſt as to detect it? Did they all conſpire to corrupt 
a religion, which they had ſo high a veneration for, as 
to die in its defence? Let us grant, however, that this 
or that party of the clergy were guilty of ſuch a fraud; 
ſince, as you obſerve, they had other parties to watch 
and oppoſe them, they muſt have greatly expoſed them- 
= felves, and totally deſtroyed the credit of the cauſe they 
were engaged in, had they been detected in ſo ſcandalous 
cheat: and that they muſt have been detected, is be- 
ond all queſtion, unleſs their adverſaries had wiſely 
inked at the impoſition, and helped to paſs it on them- 
elves. They had no ſort of temptation to ſteal a paſſage 
nto the Scripture, or materially to change the leaſt ſen- 
ence or word in it, but in order to a triumph over ſome 
f their opponents; and this itſelf they could not effect 
icdhout a miracle, as amazing, to the full, as any ever 
ad to have been wrought ſince the creation of the world. 
Whey muſt have inſerted the new text, or made the al- 
ration mentioned, all at once, in every Bible, whether 
che hands of the laity or clergy, over the whole Chri- 
lan world; nay, and they muſt have fixed the interpo- 
tion too in every author who might have happened to 
Fpote the pallage of Scripture into which they were to 
itt it, and in the head of every perſon, whether cler- 
man or layman, who might have remembred the por- 

m- on of Scripture they intended to enlarge or alter. 
rs, Doech. This appears plauſible; but the writings of all 
as ie antient Chriſtians, excepting thoſe of the orthodox, 


. W 


jon Paving been purpoſely deſtroyed by that party, or loſt in 
ach e gulph of monkiſh ignorance, it is not to be wondered 
and t. that we cannot now-a-days produce the claſhing co- 
and ples of the Scriptures, that might have been ſet up by 


Party againſt party in the primitive times. 

Shep. I have already ſhewn, that material differences 
eetween various copies of the Scriptures have, in all ages 

nefit f the church, been a thing next to impoſſible. Some 

C 3 differences, 
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differences, indeed, might and did ariſe; but either they 
were of no conſequence in the controverſies of Chriſtians, 
or, if they were, they were eaſily adjuſted by collating 
of copies, eſpecially of the new with the old, and two 
or three ſucceſſions of copies were ſufficient to extend 
from Chriſt's time to the preſent. As to the monkiſh 
ages, in which Popery prevailed over the Weſtern 
Churches, it was, indeed, the moſt faveurable period of 
time for corrupting the Scriptures, excepting the preſent, 
in which fo little care or attention is given to thoſe an- 
tient records, But we have ſufficient reaſon to acquit the 
Romiſb church of the corruption you inſinuate againſt her. 
The Papiſts certainly did not, in the monk iſh ages, at- 
tempt this fraud, having no occaſion for it, as the Scrip- 
tures, during that time, lay in languages little under- 


ſtood by even the clergy, and till leſs by the Iaity; as 
they were in little uſe, either for regulating the faith and 
manners of men, or for the determination of controverſies, 
the ſpirit of controverſy being, in thoſe days, almoſt 


aſleep; and as the Weſtern world was ſo much at the de- 


votion of the Pope, that neither he, nor his clergy, had 
much reaſon to fear the Scriptures ſhould ever give them 


any difturbance. Accordingly, when the reformation 


broke out, and the Proteſtants every-where appealed to 


the Scriptures, the Papiſts had the work of corrupting 
and perverting the word of God, to begin, when it was 
too late ; and therefore they had.no better ſhift, than to 
vilify it on all occaſions, and ſet up oral tradition in its 
ſtead. Now if they had been ſo free with the Scriptares 


as you intimate, it is very ſurpriſing they ſhould not 8 


have expunged, or at leaſt qualified, thoſe paſſages in the 
Sacred writings that ſo ſtrongly oppoſe the pretenſions 
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of the Popes. But it is far from true, that the partiſans nl 
of the Popes had the Scriptures intirely in their hands ll 
during thoſe ages in which debate and inquiry are faid 
to have taken fo long a nap. The Eaſtern churches, "i 
Y 


with which they had almoſt perpetual conteſts, ſometimes | 


about image-worſhip, ſometimes about the patriarchate, 


ſometimes about diſcipline, and the proceſſion of the 4 


Holy Ghoſt, made it impracticable for them to corrupt 


the Scriptures: | beſides, they were generally engage ' 
bye» fag with 
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with one another in warm diſputes about grace, pre- 
deſtination, and the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper; and 
had, moreover, the Woldenſes and the Wickliffites to deal 
with, towards the latter end of this darker period of the 
church. Altho' the differences that exerciſed the pens, 
and drew the attention, of thoſe ages, were not ſo frequent 
as thoſe of the foregoing ; yet they were ſufficient to 
hinder the corruption of the Scriptures : and, accord- 
ingly, the manuſcripts of thoſe Scriptures, found in the 
Greek churches at the revival of learning, differed not, 
in any thing material, from thoſe of the Latin churches. 
Pray, Gentlemen, if any one ſhould now publiſh a new 
edition of the Bible, and, in ſome convenient place, in- 
ſert ſuch a paſſage as would, if generally received, decide 
the controverſy about the Divinity of Chriſt, or the ſu- 
premacy of the Pope; would his interpolation ſerve the 
cauſe it was brought in aid of? - | 
Temp. No; it would rather hurt it, and bring an im- 
— of the greateſt impiety and impudence on the 
tor. # | 
Sh:p I ſuppoſe the future Editors of the Bible would 
not copy his, at leaſt in this ſpurious paſſage. | 
Temp. So far from that, they would not print one 
chapter, nor even a ſingle verſe, after a book, in which 
the like diſingenuity might have corrupted any other 
place, as well as that. 8 . 
Shep, It is plain, I think, that no man, who did not 
ntend to loſe all his labour and expences, and make 
ate paper of bis whole edition, would either begin, or 
cond, ſuch a ſenſeleſs cheat: ſo that, if a publiſher had 
vo other principle to act on, but his own profit, he would 
endeavour to give his cuſtomers as correct and faithful an 
edition as he could. Now what is ſaid of Printers, may, 
with equal truth, be ſaid of Copiers; and that cheat, 
which could not be paſſed upon the world in theſe times, 
could no more have been paſſed upon it in former ages. 
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Our forefathers, of whom modern Libertines ſpeak 
e, on this topic, as if they paſſed their lives in the- pro- 
* foundeſt ſleep or ſtupidity, were more attentive, and 
pt more awake, to religious matters, than we are: and if 
ed | thoſe who are moſt indifferent to the affairs of religion 


C 4 : might 
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might be the moſt eaſily deceived by a ſurreptitious text 
of Scripture ; there never was an age, fince Chriſt, ſo 
capable of being impoſed on, this way, as the preſent. 
Give me leave, upon the whole, to obſerve to you, that 
writings, once proved to be of Divine original and au- 
thority, and, as ſuch, admitted by the whole church into 
the canon of Scripture, muſt have been from that time 
regarded by all Chriſtians as ſacred; and, being made 
the rule of their behaviour, the baſis of all their tenets 
and perſuaſions, and the decider of all their diſputes, 
could not have been materially corrupted, becauſe every 
church, and almoſt every family, were defended, by 
their own copies, againſt the errors or corruptions of ſuch 
other copies, as their adverſaries might have argued from 
againſt them. But, before the canon of Scripture was 
ſettled and received by the Catholic church, the manu- 
ſcripts of the inſpired authors, which were not only till 
extant, but perfectly freſh and legible, and held in the 
higheſt veneration, as ſacred relics, by all the churches, 
were ſufficient to correct and aſcertain all the tranſcripts 
of the New Teftament, throughout the Chriſtian world. 
Theſe facred originals, thus highly eſteemed by all Chri- 
ſtians, continued in the church till long after the genuine 
books of Scripture were ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the 
ſpurious, and the whole text of the New Teſtament ſo 
preciſely ſettled, that no reaſonable man could diſ- 
pute it, unleſs in ſome few paſſages, rendered immaterial, 
either by the indifferent tendency of their contents, or by 
the abundance of other undiſputed paſſages, that made 
good the ſame doctrines. To conclude, we cannot con- 
ceive it poſlible, that ſo many thouſands of people ſhould, 
in ſo ſhort a time, croud into the church. of Chriſt, in the 
teeth of all their inveterate prejudices, and of the moſt 
outrageous perſecutions, had not miracles been every- 
where wrought for their conviction ; nor can we, with- 
out horrible blaſphemy againſt the wiſdom of God, ſup- 
poſe, that he ſhould 4 — wrought ſo many miracles to 
propagate a religion, which was to depend on the ge- 
nuineneſs of its records, and yet not provide ſufficiently, 
whether by Divine or human means, againſt the change 
or corruption of thoſe records. If the ordinary methods 


of 
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of his providence had not been ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
we cannot help concluding, that he would have vouch- 
ſafed a ſeries of miracles, to aſcertain the genuineneſs of 
the Scriptures, as well as to prove the doctrines, con- 
tained in them, to be Divine: for our conviction muſt 
have been a part of his intention, as well as that of the 
Chriſtians in the Apoſtolic age. But what hath been al- 
ready ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew, that no ſuch ſeries of mi- 
tacles was neceſſary, and that we have a true and genuine 
copy of the Scriptures preſerved to us by the ordinary 
courſe of God's providence. Now, Sir, as you have 
only objected, that corruptions, mutilations, and addi- 
tions, might have crept into the Scriptures ; give me 
leave to obſerve to you, that it is very unfair in you}, or 
any other Deiſt, to conclude from thence, that ſuch did 
actually creep in, unleſs you can give inſtances; and let 
me tell you, if that could have been done to any purpoſe, 
the ſagacious leaders and writers of your fraternity would 
rot have contented themſelves with mere ſuſpicions and 
burmiſes on this head, inftead of inſtances. All that 
aoould be grubbed up of this ſort, they drew from the 
rritings of Divines, who have been ſo careful and in- 
enuous, as to publiſh them in their works; ſo far were 
ey from endeavouring either to huddle up any miſtakes 
| 4 ade by the copiers of former times, or to introduce new 
orruptions of their own: and, when malice and inge- 
"WD uity have made the utmoſt of theſe, they are neither ca- 
1 F able of hurting any truth, nor eſtabliſhing any error. 
| 2 hus having, as fully as the time would permit, vindi- 
ted the Scriptures againſt your objections, or rather 
fpicions, about their genuineneſs; I bring them as the 
aothentic records of our religion, records that have paſſed 
he teſts of thoſe ages in which their authenticity could 
ae been properly tried, and therefore cannot now be 
aulld in queſtion, unleſs you can demonſtrably ſhew 
| vhen they were actually firmed, or when and wherein 
hey were corrupted. I call upon you, in the name of 
ruth, to do this; and muſt put you in mind, that mere 
vſpicions and may-be's will be of no more weight, in this 
aſe, than againſt a well-recorded patent, by which an 
| 1 eſtate 
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© eſtate hath been poſſeſſed during a ſeries of ſeventeen 
hundred years. | 
Dech. The two caſes are widely different; for the title 
to an eſtate, founded on an antient patent, will, after a 
long poſſeſſion, be good, altho' that patent ſhould have 
been forged, or illegally obtained ; whereas preſcription 
cannot be inſiſted on in favour of opinions, or for the 
credibility of facts. | | _— 
Ship. We claim no ſuch preſcription. But as I have 
offered ſome arguments of weight for the genuineneſs of 
the Scriptures, and proved, I hope, to the ſatifaction of 
Mr. Templeton, that they neither were, nor could have 
been, materially corrupted ; it is now your buſineſs to 
demonſtrate the forgery, or corruption, of theſe records, 
juſt as you do that of a deed or patent, in one of the 
courts at Weſtminſter, after having heard the evidence 
produced in its favour by the lawyers on the oppoſite 
fide. The judges, you know, would laugh at you, if, 
in ſuch a caſe, you ſhould only urge, that the deed right 
have been forged, or the patent, when the original was. 
almoſt deſtroyed by tire, might have been corrupted in 
the tranſcribing. ' Ag | 
Dech. It is very well, indeed: ſo no paſſage of Scrip- 
ture could ever have been mutilated, or altered. Yet we 
are told, by the Divines themſelves, that there are thirty 
thouſand various readings in the copies of the New Teſta- 
ment, as it ſtands at preſent. | 
Sb. Not as it ſtands at preſent. They ſay, indeed, 
that the manuſcripts, from whence our preſent editions 
of the New Teſtament were printed, contained, in the 
whole, upwards of thirty thouſand various readings ; 
but as the errors of one manuſcript were eaſily ſet right 
by another, and by the ſenſe and context ;_ the New 4 
1 eſtament, as it is publiſhed at preſent, is clogged with 
no ſnch variety of readings. It is true, they are given 
in ſome editions, publiſhed for the uſe of the curious and 
learned, and to ſhew, againſt all the cavils of Libertines, 
the fair dealing of thoſe who took care to give us as exact 
a ſight, as poſſible, of the New Teſtament in the ori- 
ginal language ; that ſuch perſons, as cannot peruſe the 
vaſt variety of manuſcripts, may judge for themſelves, 
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whether the editors have dealt honeſtly by them. The 


ingenious Phileleutherus Lipſienſis hath ſhewn, to demon- 
ftration, that the great abundance of manuſcripts, brought 


from Egypt, Ala, and the Weſtern churches, hath en- 


abled us to ſettle the Sacred Text, by collating the one 


with the other, and following that reading which is moſt 


agreeable to the ſenſe, upon the cleareſt and moſt incon- 


teſtable footing : which could never have been done, had 
there been but one or two manuſcripts to print from: fo 
this, inſtead of being an objection againſt the genuineneſs 
of the New Teſtament, as it ſtands at preſent, is the 


ſtrongeſt argument, in its favour, that the nature of the 


thing admits of. It is for this reaſon, he obſerves, that 


we can never have a tolerable edition of either Velleius 
Paterculus, or Hefychius, becauſe there happened to be 
but one manuſcript of each preſerved ; and that Terence 
is now in a better condition than any of the claſſic writers, 
merely on account of the great variety of manuſcripts, 
by which the editors of that author adjuſted their editions. 
He ſays, he ſaw at leaſt twenty thouſand various readings 
in the manuſcripts of this little book; and is ſure, that 
had the ſame ſcrupulous care been taken to collate all the 
manuſcripts of Terence, that was employed about thoſe 
of the New Teſtament, the number of the various read- 
ings muſt have amounted to fifty thouſand. Aſter all 


the noiſe made by Libertines about various readings, 


they were little more than literal and involuntary errors 
of the tranſcribers, incapable of ſerving any party, or 


7 influencing any debate; and ten times the number might 
de gathered out of half the printed Bibles in Europe, 


which, all put together, are of no conſequence to any 
one doctrine, controverted, or agreed on. 

| Dech. It was not thought ſo, when Sixtus V. publiſhed 
his edition of the Bible: it was called the Proteſtant 
Bible; and one of his ſucceſſors did what he could to 
call in all the copies of that edition, and then came out 


with one of his own, between which and that of Sixtus, 


a divine of the church of England hath, I am told, pub- 
licly noted about two thouſand differences. en. 
Shep. It is not to be wondered at in a Pope, that he 


ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs the honeſt edition, tho? of 
| b C6 his 
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his predeceſſor, and give the world a corrupt one of 


his own, more favourable to his pretenſions ; but that is 


far from proving, that the latter could be ſupported 


with ſufficient authority, ' or impoſed on | the Chriſtian 
world. 

Temp. I have now ſeen, what 1 did not hope for, a 
ſatisfactory proof that miracles are a ſtrong evidence of 
a miſſion from God, eſpecially when the tendency of 


that miſſion 1s worthy of the Divine Goodneſs, and ne- 


ceſſary to the reformation and happineſs of mankind ; 
that this evidence can be communicated to thoſe who 
never {aw the miracles ; and that the records of it may be 
made laſting and perpetual. The evidence for the facts 


of the Chriſtian hiſtory is incomparably clearer and 


ſtronger than that for the aſſaſſination of Cz/ar, which 
| yet it would be madneſs in any one to queſtion. No- 
body died for the truth of what is ſaid, concerning that 
fact, by hiſtorians ; no-body was concerned, at the peril 
of his eternal ſalvation, to preſerve the records of it un- 
corrupted ; and if it may be ſaid, that no-body was con- 
cerned to corrupt them, or to impoſe ſuch a ſtory on 
poſterity, it may be as truly ſaid, that no mortal could 
think it his duty to prevent ſuch an impoſition. But the 
teſtimony given to the Chriſtian hiſtory hath this peculiar 
to itſelf, and beyond all other hiſtorical teſtimony, that 
it was, in all worldly reſpe&s, the unqueſtionable intereſt 
of thoſe who bas and died for it, to deny and re- 
nounce it to all mankind. I. did not imagine, Mr. Shep- 
herd, you could have cleared up this important point ſo 
well; and as I have the vanity to think, you had my ſa- 
tisfaction in ſome meaſure in view, I return youmy hearty 
thanks for what you bave done.” 

Shep. Had you looked into the wri of many Di- 
vines among us, who have handled — e points more 
fully and ably than I can pretend to do, you might have 
ſeen this long ago. 

Temp. The difficulties came oftener in my way, than 
the ſolutions ; and, beſides, I doubted of my own Judg- 

ment, and was afraid to examine. 

Dech. Thou art born to be the aſs, the packhorſe, of 
ſome Prieft, ,andto drudge under him, and his bundle of 
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ſuperſtitious implements, to the day of thy death. Is it 


not the Parſon's trade to deal in ſuch wares as he hath 


here huddled together? And will you give up yourſelf to 


a man who makes a livelihood by impoſing on you, and 

others, in theſe matters? ITE 
Temp. If it is a trade, I am ſorry, poor man, he 

not thrive better by it. 1 | 
Dech. I rather think, he hath more than he deſerves. 
Shep. Indeed I have. 

Decb. No doubt on't, you think ſo : but this I think, 
that you are happy in having Mr. Templeton for a diſciple, 
who goes more than half way to meet every limping ar- 
gument you propoſe to him. | 

Shep. I ſhall think myſelf very happy, indeed, if the 
Gentleman is, by my means, even introduced to an in- 
quiry concerning matters of the greateſt conſequence to 
him. As what I have ſaid was with that view only, I 
hope he will not ſatisfy himſelf with a chain of reaſoning - 
ſo curſory, but look farther, and conſult thoſe writers 
who have exhauſted the ſubjects we have been only chat- 
ting over, A 308; 2274 Kt 
Dech. But, Mr. Shepherd, you have all this while been 
proving nothing, only that the Chriſtian religion may 


| . poſſibly recommend. itſelf as a probable hiſtory of facts to 


the learned, who are maſters of Greet and Hebrew, and 
who make but a ſmall part of mankind. Before it can 
be made at all intelligible to the vulgar, who alone are 
capable of an hearty acquieſcence in it, you know it muſt 
be tranſlated into their own languages. Now there are no 
two languages in the world, tho' ſpoken for many ages 
in adjacent countries, the words and phraſes of which 
exactly correſpond ; but if any two nations be greatly 
removed from each other, in time and ſituation, as they 
widely differ in their buildings, dreſs, food, cuſtoms, 
furniture, inſtruments of huſbandry and mechaniſm; ſo 
it is impoſſible to make a tolerable tranſlation of any book 
out of the one language into the other, when the terms 

and phraſes of thoſe languages are ſo very incongruous. 

If, moreover, the people of the one nation are much 

addicted to parabolical and figurative expreſſions, and 


thoſe of the other affect a plainneſs of ſpeaking ; w 


3 
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will conſiderably increaſe the difficulty : ſo much of the 


beauty and propriety of the plaineſt performance is loſt 
in the moſt careful tranſlation you can make of it into 


the neareſt language to that of the original, that, as 


Don 2uixet hath obſerved, the original may be juſtly 


compared to the right fide of the arras, where all the 
- figures appear in their due proportions, and natural co- 


lours; and the tranflation to the wrong fide, where the 
proportions, and colours, and ſhades, are all, in a man- 
ner, blended together, and preſented to the eye in the 

teſt confuſion. Hence it will unavoidably proceed, 
that he who reads the Scriptures tranſlated into any mo- 
dern language, as he is unacquainted with the names of 
things, and the phraſes uſed by the original authors, 
will have little or no taſte of the peculiar manner and 


propriety; and, what is worſe, can never be ſure he 
Tightly apprehends their meaning, eſpecially as the tranſ- 


lators may, either thro' ignorance, or defign, have 
given a wrong turn to the paſſages of the greateſt con- 


ſequence. | 


$hep. The Scriptures have not been tranſlated, 8 


other books uſually are, by one perſon, but by many, 


who muſt all have been either ignorant, or diſhoneſt; 
or material perverſtons could not have taken place: and 
as to ours, it was re-examined by the Convocation ; and 
they muſt have been an illiterate ſort of men, if they 
could not have ſeen how to rectify ſuch miſtakes of con- 
ſequence, as might have paſſed the firſt concoction. 


And to ſay they knew well enough how to rectify them, 


but all conſpired to impoſe a falſe tranſlation on the 
world ; is to make them all a parcel of the greateſt 
knaves and fools that ever lived. -The mere ſuſpicions 
of men, who have little or no religion, and the ground- 
leſs calumnies of bitter enemies to our religion, will 
never be able to render them ſuſpected by honeſt and 
ſober people, of a conſpiracy to. pervert the word of 
God, to act ſo unfaithfully between him and his people. 
But whatever we may think of their conſciences, they 
muſt have had ſome regard to their characters, at leaſt ; 
and, ſurely, nothing could have rendered them ſo odious 
and deſpicable, in the judgment of all men, as _— 
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ful dealing, in a buſineſs of this nature. The eyes of 
their moſt implacable adverſaries were upon them, ad- 
verſaries, who were well verſed both in the original 
languages, and in the Eng/i/þ ; and they knew full well, 
that thoſe who would have burnt their bodies, would 
not ſpare their reputations. This is ſufficient to con- 
vince thoſe of the meaneſt underſtandings among us, 
that our tranſlators and reviſers did their beſt. Now 
what I have ſaid of the Engliſb tranſlation of the Scrip- 
tures, may be truly ſaid, with little variation, of the 
other tranſlations of the ſame writings, made near our 
own times. The ableſt and beſt hands were choſen out 
for that purpoſe, in Holland, and other Proteſtant coun- 
tries; and their work, when finiſhed in concert, under- 
went many and ſevere reviſals. It is true, all the tranſ- 
lations. have their defects; but it is your buſineſs to 
ſhew us, that all, or any of thoſe defects, are ſufficient 
to pervert either the principles or practice of thoſe, 
who, not underſtanding the original languages, are 
obliged to have recourſe to the tranſlations, Many 
Papiſts, of great learning, have acknowleged the faith- 
fulneſs of our verſions; and the champions of that 
Church undertake to refute the Proteſtants out of their 
own tranſlations : this is a common practice with them, 
and, in my opinion, a ſtrong proof, as it comes from 
ſuch implacable adverſaries, that our tranſlators have 
acquitted themſelves, at leaſt, like honeſt men, If, how- 
ever, the caſe be otherwiſe, why are your ableſt writers 
ſo remiſs, as not to ſupport themſelves with inſtances 
of perverted paſſages in our tranſlations ? Now that the 
work they had in hand was neither impoſſible, nor of 
ſo great difficulty as you repreſent it, I hope I ſhall fairly 
make appear. If a book, wrote by one of the inhabit- 
ants of Fupiter or Saturn, were to be tranſlated into 
ſome of the languages ſpoken here on earth, I do not 
know but your ſentiments, on this ſubject, might be 
true enough, as to ſuch an undertaking. When the wri- 
ter, and thoſe for whoſe uſe he is tranſlated, have little 
or nothing in common, he can ſcarcely be rendered in- 
telligible to them. But, as the ſenſes and rational fa- 
culties of all men are the ſame, their general notions 

can 
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can be transfuſed out of one language into another, with- 
out undergoing the ſmalleſt change or loſs. - Hence it 
comes to paſs, that religious or moral treatiſes, the no- 
tions and terms of which muſt, by the nature of the 
ſubje&, be, for the moſt part, general and common, are 
more eaſily tranſlated than any other ſort of writings. 

. Dech. But as the doctrinal and practical part of your 
religion lies interſperſed with the hiſtorical in the Scri 

tures, and as hiſtory treats of manners, cuſtoms, build- 
ings, cloaths, implements of war and arts, this, it muſt 
be confeſſed, renders a tranſlation of thoſe writings 
more difficult, than that of mere moral or religious per- 


formances. | : | 
- Shep. This difficulty is purely critical, affects not the 


elearneſs or truth of the main facts; and, beſides, it is 


far from being ſo great as you repreſent it. The cuſ- 
tom only alluded to in one paſſage, is more fully de- 
ſcribed in another, or by ſuch antient writers, whether 
Fewiſh, Chriftian, or profane, as lived in or near the 
times. The terms of arts, ſciences, buildings, &c. can 
be well ſupplied, as they are few and fimple, from the 
ſame or the like arts, ſciences, &c. among modern na- 
tions. As to ſmall differences in ſuch matters, it is of 
no conſequence whether they are loſt in the tranſlation or 
not: for example; it is no way material to any doctrine 


of faith or practice, to put the Exgliſb word garments 


for 1{4T:2, Matth. xxvii. 35. although our cloaths are 
of a different make from thoſe of our Saviour. The 
Engliſh reader is at no loſs to underſtand what is ſaid 
concerning the parting of Chriſt's garments, for not be- 
ing told, that they were long, plain, and flowing, after 
the manner of the Eaſtern nations, and conſiſting of a 
kind of caſſock and ſurtout. You ſeem to lay great ſtreſs 
on the figurative or parabolical expreſſions, as if it were 
impoſſible to render them intelligible in countries, where 
a plainneſs of ſpeech is affected: but it happens, that no 
fort of expreſſion is more common in all nations, and 
to all ſorts of people, than the figurative and metapho- 
rical. All languages would be miſerably barren and 
defective, if ſuch modes of expreſſion were thrown out 
of them ; and if you conſider the matter never ſo little, 

you 
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you will find, there are an infinity of things that can- 
not be reaſoned on, nor talked about at all, in any lan- 
guage upon earth, but by that very way. Thoſe words, 
that ſeem to be moſt ſimply and immediately adapted 
to our notions, are often of this kind; as for inſtance, 
under ſlanding, diſcourſe, imagination, recolleftion, &C. 
The Eaſtern nations were fonder of figurative expreſ- 
fions, of parables and alluſions, than the European: 
yet we are fond enough of them too; and uſe them ſo 
familiarly, that we neither want terms to tranſlate them 
by, nor a taſte and turn of mind to apprehend them. It 
is worth while to obſerve to you on this ſubjeR, that, 
although ſome nations may affect one kind of figure more 
than another, yet the figures uſed by all nations are 
nearly, if not preciſely the ſame; and that the Eaſtern 
nations, who were much addicted to metaphor and allu- 
fion, are leſs free with the other figures, than the Greets, 
Romans, or modern Europeans. All this, however, is 
only ſpeculation on both fades ; but fact and experience, 
which are of more deciſive force than ten thouſand re- 
finements of this nature, are ſtrongly on my fide, and 
that in point, There never was ſo literal a tranſlation 
of any book, though out of one modern language into 
another, as the Eng/i/ verſion of the Old New 
Teſtament; and yet our plain illiterate Eagliſbmen read 
and underſtand it very well, much better, I am ſure, 
than they could any one philoſophical or deiſtical per- 
formance, though wrote originally in their own mother- 
tongue. Nay, what is more, although it is put into their 
hands in ſuch a manner, as is apt to infuſe an early diſ- 
reliſh; that is, by thoſe who, with a rod in one hand, 
and a Bible in the other, teach them to read and ſpell 
by it; and although, by the time they come to the uſe 
of reaſon, and ſome little taſte for reading, there is not 
a ſingle paſſage, deſeription, or character in it, that is 
not old and ſtale to them; yet they are highly pleaſed, 
and powerfully moved, by it: which ſhews, I think, 
that the ſpirit of the original is not only well preſerved, , 
but ſtrongly and faithfully conveyed, in the tranſlation. 
This experimental proof in point makes it unneceſſary 
to remind you, that Heradetus, Thucydides, and even the 

| poet 
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poet Homer, the oldeſt of the Greek writers, are clearly 
underſtood in Engliſb, although beholding each of them, 
to the care and learning of a ſingle tranſlator. But 
men, who, while they were at ſchool, or the univerſity, 
had neither capacity, nor application, ſufficient to make 
them maſters of antiquities, ancient hiſtory, or the learned 
languages, coming afterwards into the world very raw 
and imperfe& ſcholars, imagine no- body can tranſlate 
the antient authors to any tolerable purpoſe, becauſe 
they could not do it themſelves ; and ſo their ignorance 
-and vanity together beget in them this ſpecies of infide- 
lity we have been ſpeaking to. Upon the whole, a 
perſon well verſed in antient learning can more eafly 
apprehend the meaning of the very oldeſt writers, than 
half. learned pretenders are apt to imagine; and what he 
once clearly. apprehends and conceives, he can _ 
_ expreſs in his own language, either literally, or, at leaſt, 
by paraphraſe. If this were not the caſe, there could 
not be ſo great an agreement between the tranſlations 
of Scripture, made in very diſtant ages and countries, 
and by perſons wbo could not poſſibly have combined. 
But, as we have already dwelt much longer on this topic 
than it ſeems to deſerve, I ſhall diſmiſs it with this ob- 
ſervation, that your arguments againſt the poſſibility of 
turning the Scriptures into modern languages, are pre- 
ciſely the ſame with thoſe urged by the Papiſts againſt 
all the reformed Churches: but I neither pretend to 
gueſs from whence you drew thoſe arguments, nor with 

what view you preſs them. | 
Dech. That innuendo is very weak. A good argu- 
ment is nothing the worſe for having been uſed by a 
Papiſt, or any-body elſe, tho' never ſo ignorant and 
bigotted. But, if the ſenſe of the Scriptures were ſo 
very obvious to the learned, it is a little ſtrange, me- 
thinks, that the learned commentators ſhould find it ſo 
difficult a matter to ſettle and agree about it. The com- 
mentators of a thouſand different or oppoſite opinions 
pretend to draw the cleareſt proofs and demonſtrations, 
for their reſpective perſuaflons, from their various 
interpretations of Scripture, And well they may, fince 
there is ſuch a claſhing between the hiſtorical and * 
| | e 
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the literal and allegorical, and between the ſtrict and 
plain ſenſe of many paſſages on the one ſide, and the 
myſtical, parabolical, or hyperbolical ſenſe, on the other, 
as leaves an almoſt boundleſs latitude of interpretation. 
Shep. Could you ſhew, that the different interpreta- 
tions and contradictions of commentators, which is far 
from being ſo great as you ſeem to make it, ariſe from 
the real difficulty and obſcurity of the Scriptures, you 
would thereby gain a great advantage to your cauſe. 
But the caſe is quite otherwiſe. Moſt men are ſtrongly 
attached to their own. religious perſuaſions, whether 
thro” prejudice of education, if they continue in the opt 
nions of their parents, or thro' ſelf-conceit, if they hap- 
pen to have made any choice of opinions themſelves. 
There is another vanity, which is apt to carry writers of 
all ſorts to great lengths, I mean that of ſupporting a 
new-invented hypotheſis. A writer thinks he does no- 
thing, if he does not ſtrike out ſomething that is new in 
the art or ſcience he writes about. Now religion abounds 
with theſe hypothetical contrivers of opinions, as much 
as natural or moral philoſophy ; and the Scripture muſt 
be tortured and wreſted a thouſand ways, to make it 
ſpeak for as many unſcriptural ſyſtems, invented by 
brainſick and conceited wretches, who have much learn- 
ing, and little judgment. Beſides, no ſmall part of thoſe 
commentaries, that feed the bigotry of contendin 
Churches, was wrote by mercenaries, ſet on, and bribed 
to the impious work, by ſalaries, and views of promo- 
tion If then bigotry, vanity, and intereſt, are zI'owed 
to ſtep in between the plaineſt writings, and thoſe for 
whoſe uſe they were intended, there is no degree nor 
variety of abſurdity; which, by the help of art and learn- 
ing, they may not force thoſe writings ſeemingly. to 
countenance, ſo far, I mean, as to rivet thoſe who are 
ready inclinable to the abſurdities they comment for, 
and often to flagger others, who have no ſuch previous 
inclination. The writers of manifeſtoes, and otter poli- 
tical papers, can fully demonſtrate, in any quarrel - be- 
tween two Princes, that by ſuch and ſuch treaties, for- 
merly ratified on both ſides, each Prince hath been the 
aggreſſor, altho' the treaties, appealed to by the oo 
| tl 
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tical hirelings of each party, are couched in terms as 
ſtrong and explicit as language can afford. The ſeveral 
Jaws in the Code of FJuſtinian are conceived in the moſt 
ftri and preciſe terms; and yet the writers of civil law 
have found means to contradi& one another in number- 
leſs inſtances, and to ſupport themſelves, on all fides, by 
voluminous tracts and commentaries on the Code, I can- 
not ſay all our acts of parliament are as plain and expli- 
eit as were to be wiſhed ; yet ſome of them are intelli- 
| gible enough: this, however, does not hinder the lawyers 
from frequently arguing, from the plaineſt of them, for 
both ſides in the ſame tryal. From all this it appears, 
that we are not to aſcribe the different or oppoſite in- 


| tterpretations of thoſe, who pretend to explain or com- 


ment on any writings, intirely to the obſcurity of thoſe 
writings, ſince we can ſo eaſily trace their contradictions, 

in moſt caſes, to partiality in themſelves. ps 
; Dech. If ſuch variety and diſſonance of interpreta- 
tion may ariſe among the commentators of the plaineſt 
3 what may we expect from thoſe, who la- 
bour in the explication of books, ſo figurative as the 

-Scriptures ? ” . | | 
Sbep. As to the noiſe which many commentators on 
the ſacred text have raiſed, and which the Deiſts make 
ſuch ajingle with, about hyperbolical, parabolical, myſti- 
cal, allegorical interpretations, &c, it may ſerve, in- 
deed, to give their performances the greater ſhew of 
depth and learning, and to furniſh the ladicrous Deiſt 
with a ſort of polemical rattle : but the plain and ra- 
tional reader of the Scriptures, who is juſt fo much the 
wiſer for never having heard even the ſound of it, finds 
Himſelf as little concerned in the types, as in the inter- 
pretation, of the Apocalypſe, unleſs where they are ac- 
tually explained and applied by the ſacred writers them- 
ſelves; finds the allegories and the parables, not only 
ſimple and plain, but beautiful and affecting; and finds 
himſelf very far from being hindered, by their means, 
from gathering, out of the facred pages, the moſt uſe- 
ful inſtructions, and the moſt powerful perſuaſives to a 
good life. As this is too notoriouſly true to be denied, 
no ridiculous cant of hard words will weigh with _ 
people 
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ple againſt their own experience, of which they feel 
the great and happy effects. But had not thoſe interpre- 
ters of the book of nature, I mean the-antient and mo- 
dern philoſophers, made far wilder work, and run into 
infinitely more and wider contradictions, concerning the 
moſt neceſſary points, both of knowlege and practice, 
which, you ſay, are clearly delivered in that univerſal _ 
book, you might have objected the various interpreta-- 
tions of Holy Writ with a much better grace. This 
whole argument of yours hath: often been employed by 
the Papiſts, to perſuade the world, that the Scriptures 
are uſeleſs, nay, and pernicious, as well to the learned 
as to the illiterate, without the help of an infallible in- 
terpreter. | A 


Decb. RO M your unfair way of endeavouring to 
42 refute my ents, by rendering them ſu- 
ſpected of a Popiſh tendency, I foreſee you will trace 
that which I am going to offer to the very Vatican. 
Shep. This I know, that if the arguments you have: 
been urging this pretty while, were admitted, and fol- 
lowed to their utmoſt conſequences, they would lead us 
all to the Pope's toe. | T 
- Dech. Be that as it will, I ſhall not flick to inſiſt, 
that the common people and the illiterate, even in Pro- 
teſtant countries, have no more of Chriſtianity, than what' 
depends on implicit faith in their Prieſts. As Prieſts of 
all religions, according to the excellent ſaying of the 
Poet, are the ſame, ſo the vulgar, in all Chriſtian 
countries, are, in reſpect to faith and religion, ex- 
actly on the ſame footing. They may believe what 
is told them; but they can examine nothing; and all 
you have been ſaying concerning the purity of the 
Scripture, and the fidelity of its tranſlators, may be 
either true or falſe, for ought they can know. The 
Scriptures, when tranſlated into their own languages, 
may be perfectly intelligible to them; and you may 
work. them up, in-your own imagination, into as able 
commentators as you pleaſe, which, I think, is but mo- 
derately conſiſtent with your dogmatizing to them, every 
Sunday, on ſome portion of Scripture or other; yet I. 
| * _ cannot 
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cannot for my life ſee how they, who make the majority w 
of mankind, and for whoſe uſe therefore God muſt have te 
chiefly intended any religion he ever gave to the world, 
can rationally ſatisfy themſelves, that the Scriptures have * 
been preſerved uncorrupted, or faithfully tranſlated. 
Miracles may have been yyrought, records of theſe may th 
have been made, enthuſiaſts of former ages may have li 
been put to death for inſiſting on the truth of theſe records, th 
and the animoſities of de Chriſtians may have all ſn 
along ſecured the purity of thoſe records, and at length * 
helped to procure a tolerable tranſlation of them into the * 
vulgar languages s but how little of this knowlege in an- bn 
tiquity and hiſtory can be ſuppoſed to reach a tradeſman 
or farmer ? If we ſhould aſk one of them, why he be- hi 


lieves the Bible to be the word of God, the utmoſt he 1 
could ſay, would be, that he believes it, becauſe the Par- 5 
ſon tells him ſo, and that Parſon would not tell him a 7 
lye. | P 17 was 

8 Shep. Perhaps it might be ſo: and if you were to exa- „ 
mine him as a witneſs in a tryal, concerning facts he had 6 
ſeen with his own eyes, he might chance to give you a * 
very lame account of thoſe facts, nay, and without the 1 
leaſt intention to render a falſe evidence, actually con- 
tradict himſelf. Thoſe ſort of people, it is true, fre- 1 
quently know but little ; and what they do know, they b 
cannot expreſs. But what they do know, is one thing; 
and what they might know, is another. What they might 1 

know concerning the Bible, as it is put into their hands, 1 
if I take you right, is our preſent queſtion. | 1 

n 
m 


Dech. It is. | : 

Sbep. Does not an illiterate man find, that all people, 
whom he hath any dealings or converſation with, are C 
agreed, that the Bible is the word of God ? | b 
Dech. Perhaps he does. What then! | c 
Shep. Is he not ſenſible, that the Papiſts, and all 
other denominations of Chriſtians, are of the ſame ſen- he 
timents? © | 1 £ | he P 
* - Dech, I cannot tell but he may; but pray, Sir, what - 
is that to the purpoſe 3 * : 
Shep. It is a great ſtep to his conviction, that ſo many 0 


people of all ranks and conditions, great 9 of 
Ne N FY whom 


ters, agree ſo exactly in this. 3 | 
Dech. It is, I own; but that ftep hath no foundation 
in reaſon. | | | 
Shep. It hath ſome. What many people, eſpecially if 
they are not all illiterate and ignorant, agree in, is more 
likely to be true, than if no-body, or very few, and 
thoſe. very ignorant, were of that opinion. But if he 
ſhould have reaſon to think, that all the great Lords, 
and eſtated Gentlemen in the kingdom, believe the Bible 
to be the word of God, would not this be a good reaſon. 
to confirm him in the ſame opinion? wn 
Dech. No, becauſe they might be miſtaken ; and 


fides, it is impoſſible for him to know whether they be 


really of that opinion or not. 


_ Shep, He knows, that ſuch people are generally well 


educated, and that there are great numbers among them, 


who are men of much diſcernment and knowlege; who 
would never go to church and ſacrament, and ſuffer their 


| eſtates to be tythed by the Clergy, if they did not believe 
The moſt ignorant of 


the Bible to be the word of G 
the. vulgar know, that, in matters of intereſt and money, 
all ſorts of people look very ſharp, and hardly part with 

a farthing, without very good reaſons for ſo doing. 
They ſee the knowing and learned part of their own Lay 


body ſuffer, the Biſhops, and inferior Clergy, when they 


might hinder them, if they pleaſed, to enjoy a great in- 
come annually in lands and tythes, merely on the ſcore 
of the Bible. No man can be ſo ignorant as not to know, 


that men ſo fond of wealth, and often ſo needy, would 
never permit the Clergy to enjoy ſo much, which they 
might take to themſelves, did they not think there was 


ſome truth in the Chriſtian 1 ; and their appearing 


by this expenſive proof to think ſo, is a ſtrong argument 


for their ſincerity ; by which means it happens, that the 
more ignorant 42 among us have all the ſagacity, 
penetration, and knowlege of the greateſt men in the na- 


* 


tion to judge with, concerning 


thoſe of the Clergy, who do not loſe, as the Lords and 


Gentlemen 
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whom are very learned, and differ widely in many mat- = 


genuineneſs of the 
Scriptures, and, conſequently,' have more. reaſon to pin 
their faith on the ſleeves of their Lay ſuperiors, than on 


—— — 7% 
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Gentlemen do, but gain, by the Bible. The ignorant 


part of mankind deri ve. ſtill ftronger affurances for their 


faith in Chriſtianity from the writings of the greateſt, the 


wiſeſt, and beſt Laymen that ever lived. Eyen Kings 


have employed their pens on the Chriſtian religion; and 
Laymen, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the world by their 
wiſdom and virtue, have rendered themſelves no leſs il- 
Iuſtrious by the ſtrength and piety of their writings in 
defence, or explanation, of Chriſtianity. Every Chri- 
ſtian country hath produced numbers of theſe; and, in 
our own, Sir Matthew Hale, the honourable Mr. Boyle, 
Lord Nottingham, Mr. Nelſon, Mr. Addiſon, and Sir 
Jaac Newton, are but a few out of many learned and 
judicious Laymen, who have employed the fineſt talents, 
and the worthieſt hearts, in the ſervice of Chriſtianity. 
Some of the writings of theſe great men are intelligible 
enough to the moſt ordin us K and thoſe of 
them, that are more learned refined, demonſtrate 
this at leaſt to. the moſt ignorant, that their authors were 
Chriſtians, , ot WO ta” 
Dech. And pray, are thefe all the reaſons ignorant 


people have for believing the Bible to be the word of 


Sbep. No; they can eaſily Ferrer. that to impoſe 
ſuch a book on all the knowing part of the world for 


the word of God, if it were only the invention of men, 


had been a thing impoſſible; that this very book itſelf 
condemns ſuch an impoſition, and threatens it with the 
moſt dreadful denunciations ; that many wiſe and excel - 


lent men died for the genuineneſs and free uſe of it in 


their own country, and not very long before their own 
times; and that no mortal they converſe with, bath ever 


denied it to be the word of God; or, if any one hath 


done ſo, that he hath never aſſigned any reaſon for ſo 


doing, worthy in the leaſt to be ſet in oppoſition to the 


grounds and reaſons of 'their faith. But that plain and 


illiterate Chriſtians have ſome other authority for their 


faith in the Goſpel-hiſtory, than the mere word of their 


Priefts, is evident from hence, that in places where the 
ill lives of Clergymen, and the continual outcry of the 
great ones againſt them, have taught the common people 
F * | to 
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to deſpiſe and diſtruſt them, yet Chriſtianity is not intirely 
laid aſide. All the ſenſible and virtuous people of ſuch 
places have ſo great confidence in its truth, and are ſo 
well ſatisfied with it, that they will go to church, hear a 
man preach (whom they regard as vile and worthleſs), 
join with him in the prayers, and take the ſacrament 
from his hands. Many illiterate perſons, who' think 
very contemptibly of the Clergy in general, are, how- 
ever, firm in their belief of Chriſtianity. ' They muſt 
therefore have ſome other grounds for their faith, than 
the word of a Prieſt, whom they defpiſe, nay, and hate 
moſt cordially, as a ſelf-mtereſted wretch, that thinks of 
little elſe, than eating and drinking the fruits of their 
labour, and ſpunging on their faith. - The truth is, 

mind but little what the Prieſt ſays, either in the pulpit 
or out of it; and it is really from their parents, who 
were perhaps as averſe and inattentive to the Prieſt, as 
themſelves, and from the Bible, thatthey gather the greater 


part of what they know concerning religious matters; ſo - 


that the courſe af their knowlege hath run moſtly in a 
Lay-chanel for a long tract of ages. There is one con- 
ſideration yet unmentioned, from whence the moſt un- 
learned Layman may, if he reflects or thinks at all about 
religious matters, furniſh himſelf with a kind of demon- 


ſtration for the truth of the Goſpel-hiſtory, at leaſt in the 


main points. He not only ſees a religion profeſſed by 
B numbers of people, learned and illiterate ; 4: 

e allo ſees one day in ſeven ſet apart for the ſervice of 
God, according to that 1 he ſees the ſacraments 
of Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper received by all ſorts 
and ranks of men; and he ſees a miniſtry ſupported at 
a very conſiderable expence, purely to teach the prin- 
Ciples of this religion, and to adminiſter its ſacraments. 


Now he cannot imagine all theſe uſages and expences 


could have taken their riſe from nothing ; or that the 
hiſtory of our Saviour, on which they wholly depend, 
could have paſſed upon-the world, or gained credit, in 
any age, had it been altogether a figment. He knows 
mankind would not at firſt have ſubmitted to the conſtant 
celebration of a rite, that threatens thoſe who aſſiſt at it, 
+ * of life, damnation, if they had 
Vor. 41, 
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known its author, or been fully ſatisfied about the 
truth of that religion, of which it makes a part. He 
knows the world would never have given up a ſeventh 
part of their time, which might be profitably applied to 
their worldly. affairs; nor the tenth, or a much greater 
part of their ſubſtance, for the ſupport of men, who 
could not give ſufficient proof of their Divine appoint- 
ment. Thus the poſitive inſtitutions of our religion be- 
come a ſtanding monument and record of its hiſtorical 
truth to the mot illiterate, as well as the learned, in all 
ages ; and if the more ignorant among us do not gene- 
rally found their belief on this kind of evidence, it is 
not becauſe the evidence is either obſcure or weak, but 
the people are inattentive to it, and fix their faith with- 
out it. | 
Dech. Theſe are far-fetched and very foreignevidences 
for the bulk of mankind to depend on. | 
Shep. They are fetched no farther, than from Chri- 
ſtianity itſelf, and every day's obſervation. But, beſide 
theſe, they have other reaſons more internal, and drawn 
from the Scriptures themſelves, for believing that they 
come from God. The knowlege of their own infirmities 
and corruptions convinces them, that they want Divine 
aſſiſtance, in order to their living good and happy lives. 
'They believe God is too good to leave them utterly 
deſtitute of ſuch aſſiſtance ; and they are ſenfible, there 
is no proviſion made for it, but in the Scripture. It is 
from thence alone, that all the aſſurances they have of a 
judgment to come, of glorious rewards for virtue, and 
dreadful puniſhments for vice, of God's omnipreſence 
and omniſcience, and of the means of reconciliation with 
him after having ſinned, are drawn by them. They are 
ſenſible they could not have known theſe things without 
a revelation; that, if God was pleaſed to grant the world 
ſuch a revelation, he would and could provide, that it 
ſhould be handed pure and uncorru to them; and 
that all the commands, informations, and inſtitutions 
contained in it, are agreeable to reaſon, and the nature 
and wants of man, as well as worthy of his infinite wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, . from whom they believe it to pro- 
'ceed. They find, that in proportion as they themſelves, 
| or 
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or others of their acquaintances, are careful or negligent 

4 to place the grand inducements to holineſs, contained in 

| the Scriptures, before their eyes, to adhere to its ordi- 

nances, and regulate their actions by its precepts, they in 

the very ſame proportion riſe to a life of purity and good- 
neſs, or fink into corruption and fin. 

Dech. Yet, after all you have ſaid, you muſt own 
the ignorant cannot poſſibly attain to the ſame degree 
of evidence, concerning the Scriptures, with the know- 
ing ; and yet reaſon would tell one, that they ought to 
be on a level with the learned in a matter of this nature. 

Shep. I will readily acknowlege they have not the 
ſame, or ſo great means of conviction; but then th 
can believe as ſtrongly upon thoſe they have. They de 
not labour under fo many and heavy byaſſes and obſtacles 
to faith, as the great ones, who have opportunities of 
higher knowlege ; and one who is under fewer hindrances 
to conviction, receives it upon lower evidence, and yet 
is as thoroughly convinced. You reaſon with two per- 
ſons upon any point; the one is under no diſinclination 
co be convinced, and is brought over to you by your firſt 
or ſecond argument; whereas, if the point you are preſſ- 
ing, ſhould happen to run the pleaſure or profit 
of the other, you muſt multiply arguments; you muſt 
urge them with the greateſt and clearneſs; and, 
after all, it is odds, but you leave him only half a con- 
vert to your ſentiments. When the whole evidence, 
= which a knowing and conſiderate perſon may have for 

the Chriſtian religion, is laid all together, it appears to 
be vaſtly greater, than is neceſſary for the conviction of 
a candid mind; and is intended partly to draw the aſſent 
of ſuch, as are moſt incredulous, or moſt unwilling to 
believe, and partly to filence the moſt obſtinate and artful 
adverſary. The reſt of our Saviour's diſciples as firmly be- 
lieved in the reſurrection of their Maſter, tho' they truſted 
their faith to their eyes and ears, as Thomas, who, not 
ſatisfied with the teſtimony of thoſe ſenſes, demanded 
that of his feeling alſo. He who diſtinguiſhes a man 
from an horſe, or-a tree, by twilight, is as far from 
being miſtaken, as he who does it at noon-day, tho” the 
latter' hath more light, They, indeed, who are na- 
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turally dim - ſighted, or who would examine more mi- 
nutely, whether the man, already diſtinguiſhed from 
other objects, hath a fair or tawny complexion, dark or 
blue eyes, &c. muſt have a better light, and take a 
nearer view, than he who only wants to know, whether 
what he ſees is a man or not. In like manner, an illi- 
terate perſon hath light enough to diſtinguiſh the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion from the falſhood of other re- 
ligions, and clearly to apprehend its main and neceſſary 
doctrines, tho* not to direct him in nice and difficult in- 
quiries about it, which he is little, or not at all, con- 
cerned in. : | | 
Dech. If the illiterate may be Chriſtians, it muſt be 
on ſome other footing, than that of reaſon ; and this will 
make Chriſtianity, howſoever true and excellent in itſelf, 
an irrational religion to them. From hence we muſt 
conclude, either that Chriſtianity is in itſelf defective, or 
that, if the vulgar can have no other religton, God hath 
2 thought their virtue and happineſs worth providing 
or. | 
Shep. I have already proved, that the moſt illiterate 
perſon may have ſufficient reaſons for ___ Chriſtian, 
altho' not ſo many reaſons as the learned. The ignorant, 
however, having leſs opportunity of religious knowlege, 
than their betters, are determined by the nature of things, 
in ſome meaſure, to be led therein by thoſe before them ; 
who are therefore accountable for the goodneſs of their 
apparent principles, to their poor ignorant inferiors, as 
well as for that of their real principles, to their own con- 
ſciences and ſouls. The common people all know they 
have a King and a Parliament, who make their laws; 
but, as to what you, or any other lawyer, tells them is 
contained in a ſtatute, they have only your word for it, 
that either his Majeſty, or the Parliament, ever enacted 
any ſuch thing; and yet, ſuch is the nature and neceſſity 
of things, they muſt pin their faith upon your ſleeves, and 
with it their properties, their liberties, their lives. Now 
you are at leaſt as much tempted tobe ſwayed by intereſt 
.an dictating, or explaining the law, as any Clergyman 
can be in reſpect to the Goſpel. Ignorant people may 
have an implicit faith in that which is right, as 2 
4 4 « | * 
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that which is wrong ; and, if in moſt things, ſuch as law, 
phyſic, ſurvey ing of land, religion, &c. in which they 
are deeply concerned, the neceſſity of things is ſuch, that 
they muſt partly rely on the judgment and integrity of 
others, it is certainly the duty of thoſe, who are raiſed 
above them by education and knowlege, and ſet over 
them by fortune or function, to take care they are not 
implicitly led into unhappy and fatal miſtakes. We of 
this company have been bleſſed with happy means of in- 
formation, and are obliged, under all the ties of religion 
and humanity, to improve thoſe opportunities to the beſt 
advantage, that we may from thence derive, among our 
ignorant neighbours and acquaintances, the wholſome 
feeds of profitable knowlege. The vulgar are account- 
able to God for no more than they have means of know- 
ing. We are accountable in the ſame manner for our 
means; and as we can eaſily gather more knowlege, than 
is neceſſary for our own purpoſes, we are not to imagine, 
that our whole lives are to be ſpent in reading and in- 
quiring ; but that, as the wealthy are ſtewards for the 
poor, ſo we ſhould be treafurers for the ignorant. We 
ce a great deal this way to the world; and it would be 
ijajuſtice and cruelty to with-hold it. It would be ſtill 
& ipfinitely worſe, it would be a thing ſhocking to nature, 
and monſtrous in the fight of God, ſhould we, in obe- 
dience to our luſts, or the love of the world, ſuck in 
pernicious principles, and then take a pleaſure in fow- 
ing them among our illiterate acquaintances, who may 
— knowlege ſufficient to defend themſelves againſt 
em. | | | | 
Cunn. I think it does almoſt as great diſhonour to Chri- 
ſtianity to ſuppoſe its evidence, in any meaſure, unap- 
parent to the vulgar, as to ſuppoſe it unconvincing to the 
learned and judicious. © © * I 
Shep. Some part of the evidence for Chriſtianity may. 
be unknown to the illiterate, without detriment to the 
| reaſonableneſs of their faith, if the evidence they may 
have, is ſufficient, But I own it is neceſſary they ſhould 
be inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity by others 
more knowing than themſelves ; and that they are liable 
to error through wrong 2 and to corruption 
.D'3- 
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by bad examples. The ignorant are therefare compared, 
jn Scripture, to flocks of ſheep, weak, ſimple, liable to 
be miſled and injured ; and thoſe who are ſet over them, 

to ſhepherds, who are to feed them with wholſome know- 
lege, to guide them in ſafe ways, to be extremely tender 

| them, and, at laft, to account to their great Owner 
for their care of his precious charge, for whoſe ſakes 
Chiefly they were made great either in knowlege or 

| ach I, as a Clergyman, often tremble, when I con- 

der what I am to anſwer for; when Treflect, how many 

ſouls depend on me, in ſome meaſure, for religious know- 
lege ; and you, Gentlemen, who are placed over ſo many 
People, ought to be well aware, that they will judge of 
your principles by your actions, and by your diſcourſes, 
perhaps when you are moſt light and careleſs ; that they 
will be apt to give into your ſuppoſed principles, and 
imitate all they ſee you do. It is the office of the poorer 
and lower claſs of mankind to ſupply the whole world 
with the neceſſaries of life. It cannot be expected of 
ſuch people, that they ſhould know much of any thing 
but the one they are employed about, which takes u al 
their time. Labour exhauſts their ſpirits, ſtiffens their 
nerves, and makes them ſtupid. Reading and diſputing 
therefore, and ſuch- like means of knowlege, they are 
ſtrangers to; and would know little or nothing of re- 
ligion, were it not, that they are called off their labour, 
once a week, to be inſtructed in it by God's word, and 
his Miniſters. Perſons educated and inſtructed, both 
Lay and Clerical, are ſet as lights and guides to the ig- 
norant ; and are therefore called in Homer, as well as in 
the Scriptures, the Shepherds of the people, The working 
man is as feet to all the upper claſſes of mankind, He 
3s next the ground, and ſupports the whole. Thoſe who 
Kand higheſt in the world, and can ſee fartheſt before 
them, ſhould do the office of heads and eyes to thoſe, 
-who bear them up, and lift them ſo high ; and if they 
mould lead them, or even ſuffer them to ſtray among pits 
and precipices, they themſelves muſt get a fall for their 
Ingratitude and cruelty ; becauſe, if the people, for want 
of neceſſary cultivation, grow barbarous and wicked, 
they will ſoon too grow averſe to honeſt labour, to fer 4 
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culture and arts, and betake themſelves to rebellion and 
rapine. | | . 
Hieb. You obſerve very juſtly, concerning the com- 
mon people, that they have neither leiſure not ability to 
read and diſpute; and from thence I think it is plain; 
that they can have nothing to ſay to a learned religion. 
Shep. And- pray, how mach better, when they are 
left-to themſelves, do they underſtand what you call na- 
tural religion ? Is it poſſible for the wildeſt imagination; 
even tho you ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed and ridden by a Dæ- 
mon, to contrive a more monſtrous, a more abſurd or 
wicked ſet of notions, than have been received for true 
religion in all the ages and nations of the earth, that have 
not had the benefit of revelation ? How could unaſliſted 
reaſon, ſo magnified by libertines, contrive ſuch hideous 
ſchemes of ſuperſtition ; or, if they had been contrived 
by prieſtcraft or power, how could reaſon have either 
ſwallowed them itſelf, and argued for them, or permitted 
them to take a full poſſeſſion of the politeſt nations in 
the world ? The moſt ignorant Chriſtian knows more of 
God, of true religion, and of moral obligations, than 
the moſt knowing Pagan that ever lived. A modern 
philoſopher would turn a downright adorer of Plato or 
Cicero, ſhould he find ſuch a lecture in either of them 
concerning the unity, the omnipreſence, the omniſcience, 
the juſtice, mercy, and power of God, concerning the 
creation of the world, the degeneracy and corruption of 
human nature, and the means of its recovery, as a poor 
tradeſman or farmer delivers to his children on a Sunday 
m—_ 
Dech. What ſuch perſons prate to their children about 
thoſe matters, I know not; nor do I believe they borrow 
their ideas of God and morality from mere tradition or 
learning, God indeed hath not left them truſting to it, 
but implanted in their own breaſts a natural and obvious 
religion. But as we have already diſcourſed more op- 
portunely on this topic, under the firſt and ſecond heads 
of our creed, I ſhall ſay nothing more about it now. 
And here I think it proper to tell you, in anſwer to your 
long harangue about the duty of inſtructing the people, 
that the Deiſts, with a noble and diſintereſted 
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are labouring hard to reſcue the people from falſe teachers 
and ſuperſtition, to deliver them from expenſive and op- 
preſſive errors, that, when their minds are cleared of 
rubbiſh, the great inſtructor within may have free and 
open ground to build and plant in. But I muſt obſerve 
to you, that as your religion took poſſeſſion of the ig- 
norant and ſtupid firſt, and then prepo poſterouſly, and 
directly againſt the proceſs you have been ſo pathetically 
recommending, ſent thoſe ignorants to inſtruct their bet- 
ters, ours, which begins with the great, the polite, and 
CG I hope in a little time will reach the people. 


UT you talked, awhile ago, Concerning the ES 
| marks of truth, by which the ignorant might di- 


| Ringuiſh the religion of the&ible from falſe religions; 


and I might here put you in mind, that this argument of 
. betrays your whole cauſe. How can thoſe, who 

ave not already a right idea of God, judge whether any 
religion propoſed to them is worthy of God, and fit to 
come from him? If the people have from nature and 
reaſon a right notion of God, they need no other religion; 
and if they have not, they can be no judges of the fitneſs 
or truth of any religion revealed to them. This is a 
dilemma, which I defy the ingenuity of the greateſt re- 
Igious artiſt upon earth to extricate himſelf from; and 
the difficulty upon you in this reſpe& will be greater 
than upon another who never made the vulgar a judge 
of the Internal marks of truth or IDES in any re- 

ion. 

Shep. Now I think there will be no difficulty at all in 
the buſineſs. Pray, Sir, may not God reveal himſelf ta 
à perſon who had no idea of him before? | 

Dech. I believe he may. egy 

Sbep. And may he not by that revelation communicate 
a right idea of himſelf to the aforeſaid perſon ? | 

ech. He may | 
Sbep. And, ns be hath done this, may he not t very 
naturally and eaſily proceed to reveal bis will in all ne- 
ceſſary points, ſo plainly and fully, that the perſon men- 
tioned can have no doubt, either that the revelation comes 
from God, or that it is worthy of him ? 
11 i - | Temp. 
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Temp. 1 think this is very eaſily conceived, and wholly 
removes the difficult. 8 
Sbep. If a perſon who hath good eyes, but hath bi 
therto been kept in the dark, were ſuddenly removed into 
the open day-light, would he not ſee very well about kin 
as ſoon as the firſt dazle was over ? | 

Dech. Yes, ſurely. 

Shep. Pray, Mr. Dechaine, do you underſtand geometry. 

Dech. A little. 

Shep. Did you underſtand i it before you learned it ? 

Dech. That is a very ſenſible queſtion. 

Shep. Did you underſtand the principles of it, before 
your maſter began to inſtruct you? 

Dech. No, Sir. 

Shep. I do not ſee, then, how it was poſſible for him, 
upon your way of thinking, to reveal this ſcienceto you. - 

Dech. Why, Sir, he taught me the definitions and 
principles firſt; then he laid the problems before me, and 
afterwards ſhewed me how to work out the ſolutions ; but 

it was my own natural talents all the while, that enabled 
me to apprehend both the principles and the deductions. 

Sbep. In like manner the natural talents of man can 
apprehend a right notion of God, when revealed to im; 
and, altho' he was ignorant of that notion before, can 
tell him it is rational and right. Now a rational creature, 
having thus received a right notion of God, may after- | 
wards judge very well, whether any religion, pretending - 
to come from God, is in itſelf reaſonable, and worthy of 
God. As to any revelation which a man receives im- 
mediately from God, the perſon ſo favoured, if he is fully 
ſatisfied the revelation comes from God, hath no room 
afterwards to doubt of its fitneſs or worthineſs. | 

Temp. Nothing can be more natural or manifeſt, than 
this ſhort proceſs. It is eaſy and obvious. 

Shep. Ves; for it is that by which all men are taught 
religion; and were not reaſon imperfe& or corrupted, 
1 by prejudices, no man could be taught a falſe 
religion. 
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Dech. IGHT reaſon then at leaſt is to judge, 

. whether any revelation, propoſed to us at 
| Necond ww third hand, is worthy of God for its author. 
Sbep. It is. 

Do. And we are to admit of no revelation, unleſs 
God immediately propoſes it to us, till we have examined 
it by reaſon, and found it rational and fit. 

Shep. So I think. 

Dech. Shall we then try the Chriſtian religion. by this 
touchſtone, and ſee whether it does not contain ſuch . 
marks of unfitneſs, as ought to determine a rational man 
to reject it? | 
Shep. With all my heart. 

Dech. There are, I think, two forts of fitneſs that 
dught to be found in the true religion ; the firſt in bent 
to its author, and the ſecond in reſpect to its end. 

Sbep. Vou clearly conceive the matter. | 

Dech. Remember this, that when we meet to-morrow, 
we may reſume it as a maxim, and fave ourſelves the 
trouble of repeating any _— of what hath been ad, in 

order to arrive at it. 
_ Shep, I will. 
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Decbaine. E laid it down r Bog a ſure and 
h inconteſtable maxim, that right reaſon 

ought to determine in every man, whether a revelation, 
not propoſed to him immediately by Almighty God, is 
worthy of ſo good an author ; and that there are two ſorts 
of fitnefles that ought to recommend the right religion to 
us, and without which we cannot, as rational beings, 
receive it ; the firſt relating to him who gives it, and the 
ſecond relating to its end, or the good of thoſe to whom 
it is given. 

Shep. This we agree in. | * 

Dech. In the firſt place, then, I will further lay it 
down as an axiom (for I believe no-body will diſpute it) 
that God needs neither honour, nor obedience, from his 
creatures, as he is infinitely perfect and happy in him- 
ſelf.; and that he neither created any beings for his own 
2 nor governs them with any view, but to their 
- Shep. Altho* God was moved by his own goodneſs, 
and certainly took pleaſure therein, to beſtow being on 
his creatures, when as yet there was none of them ; and 
may be more juſtly ſaid to have had that goodneſs, than 
creatures not yet in being; for the object or end of the 
creation; yet, as I think it too bold in man to determine 
and pronounce about the views of Divine providence in 
its incomprehenſible operations, which, in reſpect to the 
time and manner of the creation, are full of u omable 
myſteries, ſo I chooſe to let you make what ufe you can 
of your daring maxim, rather than be obliged to run into 
the like preſumption by diſputing a point ſo much above 
the reach of human „ . ö 

| RES - Dech. 


\ 


Dech.. As God is not an arbitrary Being; as he can be 
no-way affected by the good or evil actions of his crea - 
tures; as all he does in reſpect to them, is for their good 

alone; ſo we muſt conclude, that he could never give 
them any laws, but what are for their good: and, as 
they are free and rational beings, it is abſolutely neceſſary, 
they ſhould be ſenſible of the good intended them by any 
of his laws. The beſt footing, on which the duty of 
mankind can be put, and indeed the only rational and 
a footing, is to convince them, that he is in- 

nitely diſintereſted and good; that, in all he does, he 
ſeeks their happineſs and comfort; that he is not, like 
_ earthly princes, jealous of his honour, nor dependent, 
for any part of his ſatisfaction, on the applauſes or ſer- 
vices of ſubjects ſo infinitely beneath him; and that 
anger, and wrath, and fury, paſſions blaſphemouſly: 
aſcribed to him in Scripture, are ſtorms that rage only 
below among the creatures, and never riſe to diſturb the 
eternal calm of a nature infinitely ſublime. Such a no- 
tion of God would fill us with love for him, and con- 
ſequently produce a rational and voluntary obedience. 
Now, the poſitive duties of. revealed religion being things 
In, themſelves indifferent, we can never ſuppole, that 
God, who does nothing out of mere will and arbitrarineſs, 
which are never-found apart from caprice and unſteadineſs, 
could lay ſo uſeleſs and ſenſeleſs. a burden on his rational 
creatures. It is from the ſame right idea of God, that 
we may be ſure he will never puniſh the violation of his 
laws, but y | 
nay, and the happineſs even of him, who ſuffers for ſuch 
r 
Sbep. Pray, Mr. Dechaine, is God the Governor as 
well as Creator of the world? | | 
. * l 

Shep. Have mankind choſen him for their Governor, 

and preſcribed. him rules and laws to govern by? 
Dech. No: his right to govern is that of a Creator; 
and the law he governs by is the eternal law. of reaſon. 

_ Shep. He then, in bringing us into being, hath made 


us his ſubjects. 5 
Dech. He hath, 


=_ 


as to promote the main of human happineſs, 
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Shep. And, being infinitely wiſe, knows beſt, what 
means to employ in the management of his great do- 
minian. | 
Dech. Yes, ſurely. | 
Sbep. Is he alſo a juſt Governor ? 
Dech. He is infimtely juſt. | | 
Shep. As he rules over all things in Heaven and Earthy 
and thro' all the worlds that adorn the far diſtant regions 
of infinite ſpace; his government, and the preſervation 
of it in due order and harmony, muſt be matters of great- 
importance. | 
Decb. Of infinite conſequence and importance. | 
Shep. The laws, then, of ſo wiſe a Governor muſt, 
in all reſpects, be equal to the great ends they are to 
anſwer ; and their ſanctions, in particular, muſt bear pro- 
portion to thoſe ends. | 
Dech. They muſt. | | 
Shep. And to the majeſty of the Legiſlator. 
Dech. Yes. | | < 
Shep. We have now ſeen, that God governs by right 
of creation ; and, conſequently, is an unlimited and un- 
controulable Ruler : we have likewiſe ſeen, that he is in- 
finitely wiſe, and, een fun. knows many excellent 
means and inſtruments of government, the uſe and effi- 
cacy of which we are unacquainted with. Further, we 
are agreed, that he is infinitely juſt, as well as wiſe; that, 
in conſequence of both, his laws muſt be adequate to the 
infinitely important ends of a boundleſs empire; and that 
their ſanctions in particular, from whence ſpring the force 
and efficacy of all laws, muſt be ſuch as are ſufficient to 
render thoſe laws reſpected in that degree which is ne- 
ceſſary, in regard to the majeſty of their Author, and 
the good of an empire ſo comprehenſive. Now, altho' 
the power of God over us is infinite and unlimited, and 
he hath a juſt right to govern us as he pleaſes ; yet he 
manifeſts a voluntary goodneſs, compelled by no rights 
of ours, in entering into a kind of compact with us, in 
fixing between himſelf and us that relation which ſubſiſts 
between a royal lawgiver and his ſubjects; and governs 
us by thoſe laws, the reaſonableneſs of which he had 
made to reſult from the nature he had given us, and the 
f | fſtuation 
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fituation he had placed us in. Thus God, having con- | 
deſcended to govern the world, is, in thatcapacity at leaſt, | 
concerned to ſee, that his laws be duly enforced and 
obeyed. Howſoever indifferent the Deiſts may ſuppoſe | 
him to be, as God, in reference to all our actions; yet | 

as an equitable, nay, as a gracious governor, he may 
be either honoured or ſlighted, pleaſed or offended, by 
the behaviour of his ſubjects, altho' their beſt actions may 
not add to his happineſs, nor their worſt detract from it, 
in the leaſt. An earthly prince is but little removed or 
exalted above his ſubjects, and yet he can approve the 
behaviour of the loweſt ſubject, as loyal and reſpe&ful, 
without any ſenſible addition to his happineſs ; and con- | 
demn the contumacy of- another, who is, nevertheleſs, 

too inconſiderable to give him the {ſmalleſt diſquiet. 

Dech. But the Scriptures repreſent God as diſturbed by | 
the moſt violent paſſions, upon the miſbehaviour of his * 
ſubjects. | 4D UG bs, | 

Shep. When God is repreſented to us in Scripture as 
jealous of his honour, and angry with the fins of men, 
Sc. or in any other reſpe& figured to us as a man; it is 


only becauſe neither he himſelf, nor his approbation of | ; 
virtue, nor averſion to vice, could be otherwiſe made | 
intelligible, or affecting to us. Tindal, after drawing an f 


argument againſt'the Scriptures from theſe ſort of ex- 
reflions, as conveying unworthy notions of God, cannot 
kelp falling into the like himſelf. He tells ns what will 
leaſe, diſpleaſe, honour, or affront Almighty God. 
Man is made in the image of God, and it is only by that 
reſemblance between him and us, that we can have an 
notion of him at all; and therefore, when he is to ſ 1 
to us, as it muſt be in terms, and by the help of notions, 
intelligible to us, it is impoſſible to contrive any other 
way, than that of metaphor and analogy. Whatever 
judgment or ſentiment it is, that God forms upon the 
good actions of men, it cannot be otherwiſe expreſſed to 
us, than by approbation, nor ſtrongly expreſſed, but by 
pleaſure and delight. Whatever it is he thinks of fin, 
we faintly expreſs it by diſlike, and ſtrongly by anger 
and indignation ; but the cavils on this head are perfectly 
childiſh, and unworthy of an anſwer ; God, as — 
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of all intelligent beings, is pleaſed (and it is an effect of 

| the greateſt goodneſs) ſo to act, as if the obedience of 
| men gave him pleaſure, and their diſobedience offence ; 
| that is, he cheriſhes and rewards the good, and 2 
1 the evil; and the latter is no leſs an inſtance of his ten- 
derneſs for mankind, than the former: for as the rewards 

of virtue prompt us to be juſt and beneficent to all men, 
ſo the puniſhments of vice deter us from iniquity and 
cruelty : and if we may be allowed to judge, in this mat- 
ter, by experience, the latter is of more efficacy in go- 

verning the world, than the former. There is no com- 

pariſon between the number of thoſe who aſpire to, and 
deſerve, a reward, and that of thoſe who dread and de- 
ſerve puniſhment : it is not difficult to determine what the 
greatneſs of thoſe rewards and i ſhould be, 
that are to ſupport the laws of an Almighty God and 

Judge, and thereby preſerve the univerſe from ruin and 

miſery. We have already agreed, that they ought to 
bear an exact proportion to the majeſty of the lawgiver 
and governor, and to the importance of the ends propoſed 
by the law. Now both are infinitely great, and there- 
fore the puniſhments and rewards of this law ought to be 
infinitely great. But altho' ſuch rewards ſeem conſonant 
enough. to the juſtice and goodneſs of God, yet many 
think infinite puniſhments too grievous for the fins of men. 
You ſeem, Sir, to be of this number, by your ſayi 
as Tindal does, that God, in puniſhing even the wicked 
propaſes the good and happineſs of him he puniſhes ; 
which can never be, if the puniſhment is infinite. 

Dech. I do inſiſt, that the end of all puniſhment, hu- 
man and divine, is not the miſery or deſtruction of the 
delinquent, but in order to reformation. * 
 SGhep. As to human puniſhments, no doubt on't you 

are highly in the right; and he who is hanged, is in a 

fair way of reformation, And as to the laws of God, 

I am perfectly of your opinion, the laſt and adequate 

. puniſhment, annexed to them, is in order only to refor- 
mation; but of whom? Not of the offender ; for refor- 
mation, ſurely, cannot be a puniſhment, let the pain 
that procures it be what it will. It muſt be, therefore, 
the reformation of others, not yet ripe for juſtice, and 
the 
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the preſerving the good in a ſtate of innocence, that a 
Juſt and gracious God hath in view, when he eternally 
. an hardened offender. The apprehenſion of 
uch a puniſhment will moſt powerfully work on all 
who are capable of reformation; and as to thoſe who 
are not, we have already proved, in our fourth con- 
ference, that their endleſs perſeverance in wiekedneſs muſt 
unavoidably render the uſeful example of their puniſh- 
ment eternal. This, and nothing ſhort of this, can 
give infinite force to a law of infinite importance, and 
make the very diſtant thoughts of tranſgreſſing - it awful 
and ſhocking. But let us ſuppoſe the matter otherwiſe, 
and ſee what would be the effect. God cannot be angry 
at all; is in no ſenſe injured or affected by our tranſ- 
greſſions; will only puniſh the vileſt delinquents ſo far, 
as to make thoſe of them amend their behaviour in an- 
other world, who die in their fins : I appeal to the hearts 
of all men, whether this would not wholly defeat the 
ends propoſed by the law ; and whether ſuch a 
medicine, ſubſtituted in the place of a puniſhment; would 
not unchain the outrageous appetites and paſſions of 
mankind, and turn the world into an hell of confuſion 
and miſery. What a ſight would this be, for all the 
other intelligent beings of the creation! Fo ſee the evil 
let loofe upon the good, and wretched: men; already 
too prone to wickedneſs, tempted to become devils, b 
a promiſe of pardon beforehand All the laws of wiſe 
and juſt Legiſlators are intended for the ſuppreſſion of 
the evil, and the defence and ſecurity of the good ; but 
a law, without a penalty equal to the ſtrong tendency 
to evil in many or moſt of the ſubjects, inſtead of be- 
ing a defence to good "men, would moſt miferably op- 
prefs them. Their - reſpe& for the law, and its author, 
would effectually tie up their hands, while the worſt of 
men, with a licence prompted by hopes of impunity and 
_ reconciliation with God, would oppreſs and plunder, 
and cut their throats at diſcretion. 

- Temp. I remember to have heard a lady, after reading 
a ' treatiſe againſt the eternity of Hell-torments, ſay, ſhe 
thought it a pity the lovely doctrine of the author ſhould: 
not be true. | 

Shep. 


* 
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Shep. Yes; ſuch an opinion hath ſomething very 
ſoothing in it ; and in that conſiſts the danger of giving 
into it, and the chief argument againſt it: it was either 
the retroſpect of fin, or the proſpe& of puniſhment, pro- 
bably both, joined with a ftrong wiſh for more liberty 
to gratify her corrupt nature, which drew that looſe re- 
flection from her: but of this enough, at preſent. We 
took occafion to difcuſs this important topic, I think, 
ſufficiently, when we diſcourſed concerning the defects 
of the law of nature. | 
Dech.. Enough ; ay, and too mach, by the one half, 
if not by the whole. But the chief point, in my laſt 
objection to revelation, you have not touched on at all. 
You are afraid, I believe, of entering on the ſubje& of 
poſitive inſtitutions. | 04 
Shep. Not in the leaſt. But as, in my opinion, no 
ſubject can be of equal. conſequence to us with the ſan- 
tions of God's laws, which you joined with your ob- 
jections to poſitive duties, I thought it proper to make 
ſome obſervations concerning thoſe ſanctions, as a nieans 
to clear up our notions concerning the Divine Legiſlator, 
his authority, and his laws; and thoſe obſervations will, 
I hope, lead us to a right chain of reaſoning concerning 
Poſitive precepts and commands. If God's authority 
over his rational creatures be abſolute, and ſuch as m 
give him a right to impoſe laws that are ſupported-yth 
infinite ſanQions, it cannot be arbitrarineſs or tyranny 
in him to give us poſitive precepts alſo, eſpecially if 
theſe poſitive precepts, howſoever indifferent the actions 
they oblige us to perform may be in themſelves, are for 
our good. Now whatſoever injunction we are ſure is 
laid upon us by a wiſe and a gracious God, we are alſo 
fure is beneficial to us. It is enough to make the ob- 
ſervation of ſuch a precept our duty, if we know or 
believe, that it is the will of God, althe' the nature of 
the thing ſhould make it impoſſible for us to compre- 
hend its uſe. Children do not always ſee the uſeful 
tendency of their parents injunctions, nor ſubjects that 
of ſocial or civil laws ; yet they are, nevertheleſs, oblged, . 
in duty, to obey : and how much more the ſubjects and 
children of God, who cannot err, and who will —— 
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act the tyrant over us, as earthly kings and parents often 
do? You may remember, we agreed, a little while ago, 
that God, being infinitely wiſe, muſt be a better judge 
of the means by which his univerſal government is to be 
preſerved and regulated, and the great ends of it ob- 
tained, than ignorant and fallible men. Now as laws, 
reſulting immediately from the frame of our nature, are 
the firſt means to accompliſh thoſe ends; ſo there may 
be other ſecondary means, in the hands of God, which 
may be employed to excellent purpoſe, in making us 
more obſervant of the firſt, eſpecially as we are a dege- 
nerate and fallen race of beings, whom the primary law 


itſelf was inſufficient to reſtrain, and to whom, in tract 


of time, it became almoſt wholly unknown. 

Temp. If ſecondary laws are to be ſuperadded, as we 
are rational beings, their uſe ought, I ſhould think, to 
be apparent ; for, otherwiſe, they cannot ſo well anſwer 
the end propoſed by them. 

- Shep. A patient often receives benefit from a medicine, 
altho' he underſtands not how it operates; and the phy- 
fician is not accounted arbitrary for preſcribing it, altho 
he does not ſubjoin a lecture on its qualities, or virtues, 
But, in caſe the ſecondary or pofitive means are ſo deli- 
vered to us, that we can eaſily ſee their uſe and excel- 
lency, I hope it will be no longer called a mere act of 


power to injoin them. Now the uſe of the three pofi- 


- tive duties in the Chriſtian religion is as plain as the 
duties themſelves, than which nothing can be- more in- 
telligible. By the firſt of theſe we are, once in ſeven 
days, called off from all our worldly purſuits and avoca- 
tions, to commemorate the ſignal mercies of God to man- 
kind, and inſpire us with religious love; while, at the 
ſame time, his law is repeated to us, is explained in the 
moſt familiar manner by his word, and enforced by the 
moſt pathetic exhortations, by the moſt powerful exam- 
nw and by threats and promiſes of infinite weight. 
rom this ſhort view of the ſabbath it may appear v 

inly, that it is of fingular uſe in fixing the law of God, 

th in the underſtandings and hearts of his people ; and 
I can hardly think, that if this moſt excellent poſitive 
inſtitution had been duly obſerved in all ages and — 
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of the world, mankind could have ſo lly loſt the 
knowlege of the true God, and departed from his 
worſhip and-ſervice. The ſecond poſitive inſtitution of 
Chriſtianity is baptiſm, by which a perſon polluted 
with ſin, and naturally prone to the committal of it, is, 
by the figure of external waſhing, aſſured of pardon 


for his ſins, and enters into a ſolemn compact with God, 


binding him, upon high and valuable conſiderations, to 
the faith and practice of a Chriſtian. Such a compact, 
actually entered into, upon the moſt glorious promiſes, 
on God's part, binds the Divine law, in the ſtricteſt 
manner, upon the conſciences of Chriſtians, and lays 
them under an additional obligation of their own chooſ- 
ing, to obſerve the ſeveral neceſſary precepts of that law. . 
Before this covenant is entered into, men may conſider 
themſelves as left at large to the irregular motions of 


their paſſions, and the uncertain dictates of a dark and 


corrupted nature, ſo that, both in reſpect to the know» 
lege of primaty duties, and the obligation to perform 
them, this coyenant muſt be of unſpeakable uſe. The 
third and laſt poſitive inſtitution of Chriſtianity 1s that 
of the Euchariſt, in which the ſufferings and drath of 
Chriſt are to be commemorated with the gratitude that 
is due for the higheſt inſtance of mercy and goodneſs 
that was ever vouchſafed to mankind ; and to the right 
performance of this ſolemnity a thorough examination 
to be made by every man into his life and converſation, 
by the rules of God's law, is rendered neceſſary, and 
charged home upon his conſcience, under the dread of 
a very terrible ty. He is made ſenſible, by the 
word of God, that it is a neceſſary duty; and yet is cau- 
tioned by the ſame word, in a very alarming manner, 
to beware of aſſiſting at it, after having violated the laws 
of God, without firſt reducing himſelf to a proper diſ- 
ſition to obſerve thoſe laws with greater care for the 
uture, and fortifying that diſpoſition with the firmeſt 
reſolutions he can put on. Theſe are the ideas all Chri- 


ſtians entertain concerning the poſitive duties of their 


religion; and, in this light, they cannot be thought ei- 
ther uſeleſs to thoſe who are to obſerve them, or — 


of a mere arbitrary diſpoſition in him who impoſes 
them. ech. 


| 

\ 

| 
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Dech. If none are Chriſtians, but thoſe who think in 
this manner of the Euchariſt, this will unchriſtian ſome, 
who have chriſtened many an one. But I ſhould think, 
Sir, that ſuch helps and means, towards the better ob · 
ſervation of God's laws, as may be drawn from facts 
and uſages in themſelves indifferent, would be more pru- 
dently left to the contrivance and application of men, 
than that God ſhould interfere in ſuch matters; becauſe, 
as his commands muſt be obeyed, if he ſhould injoin 
that which is in itſelf indifferent, it would then become 
neceflary ; and God will not change the nature of things, 
which depends upon an eternal fitneſs. Beſides, to 
make that neceſſary which was before indifferent, is to 
penſable duties, and tempt them to put their truſt in 
mere rites and ceremonies, eafily performed,” and of no 
intrinſic utility to mankind. | 2 
Sbep. You ſeem to think God ſtands mightily in awe 
of the nature of things, altho' he made them what they 


are, and could have made them otherwiſe, if he bad 
_ Pleaſed : their natures and fitneſſes depended abſolutely 


on his will. He gave ſubſtance, and form, and fitneſs, 
to all things, according to his own will and pleaſure ; 
and may deſtroy or change them as he thinks proper: 


and as he made the things, ſo he gave the laws, by 


which they are to be preſerved in due order; nor were 
the laws leſs dependent on his will, than the being and 


nature of thoſe who are to obſerve them: ſo that, in 
reſpect to God, thoſe laws which you are pleaſed to 


ſtile eternal and indiſpenſable, are merely pofitive and 
arbitrary. Of this enough was ſald, on a former oc- 


eaſion | 


Dech. ] ſtill think the laws of nature eternal, and in- 
dependent' on the will of God; and that, if any uſe 
could be made of mere indifferent ceremonies in religion, 
it would be beneath the Majeſty of God to interfere in 
fuch matters : he would leave that inferior office to the 
appointment of men. F | 

Shep. If God, by a poſitive inſtitution, ſhould greatly 


add to the evidence and obligation of all rational duties, 


would not ſuch a work be worthy of him? | 
| Dech. 
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Doch. Ay, if—But what if they be clear and ſtrong 
enough, already? . | 911 f 
Sbep. Then, indeed, there would be no occaſion for 
additional helps: but we ſee ſome few men, ſince the 
creation, have been ignorant of ſome uſeful truths; and 
the ties of nature have not been ſufficient to with-hold 
men from ſuch actions, as it were to be wiſhed they 
had let alone. 
 _ Dech. And this may be ſaid, with great truth, of ſome 
few Chriſtians too, | f 
Shep. It may: but, both with reſpect to knowlege 
and practice, I hope it will appear, that Chriſtians draw 
great advantages from their religion, and, particularly, 
from the poſitive part of it. If the mere want of poſi- 
tive duties, in religion, ſhould chance to cut your throat 
or mine; we would wiſh, at the firſt ſenſation of the 
knife, that ſomething more had been done, than mere 
nature could do, to make the murderer an honeſt and 
good-natured man. 
Dech. And, pray, how could a poſitive inſtitution have 
done that, -which the eternal ties of nature were not ſuf- 
ficient to do ? 4 | 
Shep. The eternal ties! why, the cut-throat never 
conſidered any tie, but that of the halter; and even the 
terror of that was not ſufficient.. If ſuch an accident, 
however, ſhould really happen to you, as it poſſibl 
may, and your ghoſt ſhould have leave to make an holi- 
day, and go ſee the execution of him, who ſhot you 
on the high-road, or ſmothered you in your bed; you 
would, perhaps, be ſhocked to hear him ſay, that, when 
he was very young, he waited on a fine Gentleman, whe 
frequently declaimed at table againſt poſitive duties, 
gamed himſelf, and made his ſervants work on Sundays; 
and that he, believing the gentleman, who was very 
ſharp-ſighted and judicious, knew more of that matter 
than the Parſon, or plain folks, could be ſuppoſed to do, 
never troubled himſelf about going to church, or read- 
ing, meditating, and praying, on Sundays; that, by 
theſe means, he loſt all the opportunities of being in- 
ſtructed, like other people, in his duty, and of being 
either exhorted to what was good, or diſſuaded = 
a „ a W 
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what was evil; and ſo betook himſelf, firſt, to an idle, 
and then to a vicious courſe of life; which, as he had no 
lands to rack, nor tenants to oppreſs, he was forced to 
cater for upon the high- road. This, perhaps, would 
ſhock your ſoul, conſcious to itſelf, that your declama- 
tions againſt poſitive duties might poſlibly have given oc- 
caſion to the like enormities. | 
Dech. People of good manners always reaſon with- 
out ſhocking ; and that argument, which is diſagreeably 
introduced to the mind, being heard with averſion and 
reluctance, ſeldom convinces. 
 Shep. Truth, it ſeems, is ſhocking to ſome people, if 
| It comes naked to them; and men may be allowed to 
ſettle ſuch modes of behaviour, and ceremonies of con- 
verſation, as ſhall be prejudicial to truth, tho' God ſhall 
not be permitted to eſtabliſh ceremonies of religion, that 
may be highly ſerviceable to it. Men, who are, in a 
great meaſure, ignorant both of themſelves, and the 
. tendency of many actions, know how to make great 
uſe of reſolutions and vows to do, or abſtain from, cer- 
tain actions, in themſelves indifferent. For example; a 
man reſolves, and ſolemnly promiſes his wife, never to 
keep company with a certain neighbour: now altho' keep- 
ing company with this or that perſon is, in itſelf, a 
thing indifferent; yet, as long as the aforeſaid man keeps 
his promiſe, which is purely poſitive, he avoids a ſtrong 
temptation to drunkenneſs, which the converſation of 
his neighbour threw in his way. If, therefore, a man 
can ſee ſo far, and turn a perfectly indifferent action ſo 
tly to his own advantage, we may be ſure an all- 
{Hou * God, who adds Divine authority to whatſoever 
he orders, can better chooſe and enforce ſuch means. 
Iron is, by its own nature, no way qualified to cure the 
tooth-ach ; but, when made into a pullikin, becomes an 
- inſtrument of great efficacy againſt that violent pain. A 
ſhrewd-old farmer left his to his eldeſt ſon, on this 
condition, that the young man ſhould every day of his 
lie ſay his prayers, a little before ſun-rifing, at a certain 
buſh, that grew on the top of an high hill near his houſe; 
and, in cal ke ould once fail of ſo doing, he willed 
his farm to a younger ſon, 8 
4 ; Dech. 
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Dech. A wiſe ſort of a will no doubt on't! " 

Shep. This injunction, however, of the old farmer, 
was purely poſitive. It could, in itſelf, neither gratify 
the old man, nor ſerve his ſon. But then, you muſt 
underſtand, the farmer knew his eldeſt ſon to be a little 
indolent in his temper, a lover of ſleep, and fond of his 
bed in the morning : he knew, alſo, that from the buſh, 


on the top of the hill, he could have a proſpect of his 


whole concern; and could from thence examine, whe- 
ther all things were as they ſhould be; whether his cattle 
were grazing in their proper paſtures, or had broken 
into his corn; whether his fences were in good order, 


and his ſervants and labourers preparing for the buſineſs 


of the day. This apologue may ſerve to ſhew, that 
actions, indifferent in themſelves, can be applied to good 
purpoſe, in reminding us of, or prompting us to others, 
productive, by their own. nature, of our real good. The 
happineſs of ourſelves and others, and the glory of God, 
conſtitute the great end, at which all our actions ought 
to be aimed, as the means of attaining that end; and 


as ſoon as any action appears conducive thereunto, 


whether by nature or inſtitution, it becomes our duty or 
intereſt to perform it. Let me now, Sir, put you in 
mind, at the cloſe of our reaſonings on this head, that 
all thoſe nations, to whom. the light of true revelation 
did not extend, have, inſtead of contenting themſelves 
with what you call the perfect law of nature, con- 
trived, or, at leaſt, admitted, an endleſs variety of poſi- 
tive rites and ceremonies, all of them abſurd, and ſuper- 
ſtitious to the Jaſt degree, and moſt of them ſhockingly 
corrupt and wicked ; tending to authorize, by the ſup- 


Poſition of a Divine Authority, the vileſt and moſt abo- 


minable praCtices, tending to debauch the minds of men, 


and diſcipline them to vices of the groſſeſt nature: wit- 


neſs thoſe of Bacchus, Venus, Adonis, &c. The expe- 
rience of all ages ſince the creation ſhews us, that reaſon, 
with all the refinements of philoſophy, was unable to re- 


form theſe horrible abuſes: as it is alſo plain from expe- 


rience, that mankind muſt have -outward rites, of ſome 


ſort or other, to fix their attention, and * as it were, 


a viſible body to religion, I think of God's ap- 


pointment 
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pointment are the only preſervatives againſt ſuch as the 
ſuperſtition, or corruption, or craft of man may contrive, 
and find means to eſtabliſh in the world. Thus, Sir, 
having, I think, clearly made out, that poſitive inſtitu- 
tions may be of great. uſe, as means and helps towards 
the increaſe of neceſſary knowlege, and the performance 
of duties in themſelves expedient ; and that the poſitive 
duties of the Chaiſtian religion are apparently condu- 
eive, in an high degree, towards thoſe ends; ſince the 
general doctrine, on this head, is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
I hope I need not loſe time in ſhewing, that the pro- 
hibition given to our firſt parents, in reſpe& to the 
eating the fruit of the tree of knowlege, together with 
the poſitive injunctions of the Jeauiſb law, may be eaſily 
accounted for by the ſame principles and reaſonings. 
God hath certainly a right to lay on his creatures and 
ſubjects what commands he pleaſes ; his infinite wiſdom 
can go much farther in contriving expedients and helps 
to duty, than human penetration can follow in account- 
ing for them; and his goodneſs is ſuch, that we have 
as great reaſon to reſign ourſelves chearfully to his diſ- 
penſations of that attribute, as dutifully to thoſe of his 
juſtice and power. 1 
Temp. An examination into the poſitive duties, given 
to mankind before our Saviour's coming, would draw 
us out into too great a length, and hinder an inquiry 
concerning points more within the power of reaſon to 
account for, and, perhaps, more neceſſary to be known. 
In the mean time, as my convictien is, perhaps, in a 
good meaſure, kindly intended by you both, in the ma- 
nagement of this debate; I think I ought to declare 
my ſentiments between you, as often as I find them 
ſettled to my intire ſatisfaction. As to the ſubject then 
of our laſt inquiry, I believe God to be an abſolute, 
but not, in the common acceptation of the word, an ar- 
bitrary being: I believe he hath a right to deal by all 
his creatures as he thinks proper; and herein does his 
goodneſs, in my opinion, manifeſt itſelf towards us, that 
while he is compelled by no ſuperior power, nor obliged 
hy a coercive or penal law, to give us either being, or the 
means of happineſs, he is gragiouſly pleaſed to beſtow . 


both 
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both upon us. In conſequence of this, mankind muſt 
be highly impious and fooliſh, if they preſume to ar- 
raign the juſtice of his injunctions. He hath, certainly, 
a moſt abſolute and plenary right to preſcribe the rules 


of our duty ; and, therefore, every command, whether 


natural or poſitive, nay, altho* it ſhould be directly 
againſt nature, which we know or believe to proceed 
from him, we are bound, in conſcience, to obey. If he 
reverſes, or repeals, or diſpenſes with, his own com- 
mands, as he is ſupremely wiſe and powerful, an intire 
reſignation of our wills to his is undoubtedly due, on 
our part : and how far the prodigious changes (to which 


an empire, conſiſting of free and fallible beings, may be 


ſubje&) ſhall at any time render a reverſal or diſpenſa- 
tion of God's laws, or an addition to them, expedient, 
we are utterly unable to determine; and, therefore, 
mult leave that matter to the incomprehenſible ſchemes 
of Divine Wiſdom, Should God, on any occaſion, 
change his commande, which he muſt ſurely have a 
more unqueſtionable right to do than any earthly Legiſ- 
lator; it would not argue arbitrarineſs nor fickleneſs in 
him, according to the mere aſſertion of Lord Shaftesbury, 
echoed by Mr. Tinda/ ; becauſe, even upon the princi- 
ples of the Deiſts themſelves, he is eſteemed a fooliſh 
or bad man, who does not act according to the circum- 
ſtances he is in, and change his conduct as his ſituation 
| varies. So God, if he were obliged to act by the ſame 
law as they ſay he is, would moſt groſly tranſgreſs that 
law, did he perſevere preciſely in the ſame meaſures 
with an innocent, a ſinful, and a repenting world. 


Dech. DRythee, Templeton, conſider, that if you leap 
| ſo plumb. into all the Parſon's ſentiments, he 
will believe you are only bantering him. He heard, 
before he ſaw you, that you were beginning to think 
freely; and now that he finds you ſuffer him to flip the 
bridle ſo quietly over your ears, and mount you, he 
will be apprehenſive it is only in order to take ſome 
Areakiſh fling, and throw him in the dirt. He may aſ- 
ſure himſelf, I know well enough how to make you 
do it; and I give him fair warning to hold faſt, and 
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keep himſelf firm in his new ſeat, or the affair of 
myſteries which I am going to touch on, will turn his 
tame ambler into a very reſty jade. 364 
Temp. If thinking freely, and cloſing with reaſon, 
whenever I am ſo happy as to get a ſingle ſight on't, which 
| you have often recommended to me in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, ſhould open my mind to truth, tho? in the mouth 
of a Parſon, I hope you will not endeavour to fruſtrate 
the ingenuous effects of your own repeated advice, by 
turning me {into ridicule merely for reducing it to 
ractice. | | | 

2 Shep. You need not fear it. Mr. Dechaine is fond of 
humour, and he does not intend to uſe his raillery, 
which flows merely from his particular turn of mind, 
as an obſtruction to your freedom of thought. Neither 
he, nor his cauſe, ſtand in- need of jeſts or artifice, or 
any aids, foreign to reaſon. Beſides, a little humour 
now. and-then helps to enliven a converſation of this 
kind, and hinders it from degenerating into a dry diſ- 
pute; to which, from the nature of the ſubjeR, it is 
Perhaps a little too inclinable. But I long to enter on 
the ſubje& of myfleries, becauſe the Gentleman ſeems 

to promiſe ſomething uncommon upon that topic. 


Dech. Religion, as we have already obſerved, that 
really comes from God, can never be ſup- 
poſed to injoin the belief of abſurdities, impoſlibilities, 
or contradictions. If we know any thing of God, we 
muſt know, that nothing but truth and reaſon can pro- 
ceed from a Being infinitely wiſe ; and that he is too 
ood to put the ſalvation of his creatures on a faith in 
ſuch doctrines, as ſhock that reaſon, which he hath im- 
Planted in the minds of all men, to be their monitor and 
adviſer, in reſpe& to every thing that is propoſed to 
their underſtandings. Were a propoſition never ſo true, 
or conſiſtent in itſelf, if, however, it were ſuch, as 
muſt appear abſurd or contradictory to the reaſon of all 
men, God would never require the belief of it from any 
perſon, much Jeſs from all te world; But that which | 
is highly derogatory to God, and utterly impoſſible in | 
ifelt, it is downright blaſphemy to ſay, God could eve, YZ 
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affirm it, or ever require the belief of it. To reveal, 
is the ſame thing as to explain, or diſcover; but to re- 
veal a myſtery, ſo as to leave it ſtill a myſtery, is a flat 
contradiction in terms, and a great ſoleciſm; it is an 
FF cxplication that wraps up, and involves, what it pre- 
WF tends to unfold, a diſcovery that conceals. Beſides, 
if the myſterious points, ſuppoſed to be revealed, are 
purely ſpeculative, and of no effect towards moral prac- 
tice; ſuch a revelation could be made to no other end, 
but to try how far mankind could carry their faith, and 
to ſet him upon the higheſt footing of merit, who could 
moſt diveſt himſelf of reaſon. To ſuppoſe God capa- 
ble of proceeding thus with his rational creatures, is to. 
make him contradi& himſelf; for, if he tells us one 
Wthing by the voice of reaſon, and the vety reverſe. by 
that of revelation, if he gives us a natural rule and mea- 
ſure for truth, and then places our duty to himſelf in 
WF firmly believing that which is directly contrary to that 
rule, does he not deal very hardly by us? Surely God 
aan never ſet up oppoſite ſtandards of truth in the ſame 
inc, nor turn belief directly in the teeth of knowlege. 
le who thinks him capable of this, and would propa- 
ate ſuch an idea of him, does him, in my opinion, but 
ittle honour.  _ | 
=_ Cz. All this I believe Mr. Shepherd, and every other 
rational man, will readily grant. | 
Temp. There is no denying it. 

8 Dech. Be aſſured on't, Shepherd will not only deny, 
out refute it all. | | 

GS. As I ſee you cannot agree about my ſentiments 
r this matter, what if I ſhould try to expreſs them 
8 yſelf ? 347 

Dech. Say on. f | 

1 Shep. I can ſubſcribe to all you have ſaid but this, 
chat to reveal a myſtery, ſo as to leave it ſtill a myſtery, 
os a contradiction in terms. A truth, which we did not 
now before, may be revealed to us, without ſuch an 
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explication of that truth, as may enable us to account 


for the conſiſteney, either of the notions or terms, by 
which it is conveyed. A Negro, for example, who was 
never out of Guiney, _ be told by an European, that 
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the ſurface of the waters in northern countries is often as 
hard as ſome kinds of ſtone; that this is owing to the 
froſt, or cold; and that as ſoon as the weather becomes 
warm, the water recovers its fluidity, The Negro, who 
was utterly ignorant of this ſurpriſing fact, may eaſily 
underſtand what is ſaid to him concerning it, altho' he 
is almoſt as much in the dark as ever about the preciſe 
meaning of the word fot, or, at leaſt, about the nature 
of the thing, for which it ſtands. He is told a truth he 
did not know before ; but that truth is nevertheleſs an 
incomprehenſible and unaccountable myſtery to him : 
nay, it is the ſame to us too, and was to Newton him- 
ſelf, who beheld the phznomenon with his own eyes. 
But we interrupted Mr. Dechaine, who was going, I believe, 
to ſhew us, that there are certain articles in the Chriſtian 
faith, which, being abſurd or contradiftory in them- 
ſelves, or uſeleſs to us, could never, according to the 
premiſſes he hath laid down, have been recommended 
to the belief of mankind by that wiſe Being, who gave 
us a faculty to defend us againſt abſurd and falſe opi- 
nions concerning himſelf, and our duty, more eſpe- 
_ cially. 
| Brel. This is the very thing I was about to do. I 
might reckon up a good number of tenets, believed by 
all or moſt Chriſtians, upon the ſtrength of a ſuppoſed 
| revelation from God, which my premiſſes would prove 
altogether unworthy of ſuch an author ; but I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with two only, becauſe they are eſteemed as 
neceſlary articles of faith ; and becauſe, if thoſe two can 
be juſtified, the reſt, or any thing, tho? never ſo ſtrange 
and unreaſonable, may be juſtified by the ſame arguments; 
I mean the Incarnation, and the Trinity. As to the 
firſt, it ſhocks reaſon with the very ſound of it. A God 
incarnate, a divine man, or an kuman God, are ſtrange 
expreſſions. We laugh at the Heathen for giving the 
Deity ſo many children, who were gods by the father's, 
and men by the mother's fide. Yet the incarnation of 
Chriſt differs not in the leaſt from that of Bacchus and 
Hercules. God, we all believe, is omnipreſent ; and, 
as the Scripture itſelf ſaith, dwelleth not in temples made 


with hands: How then can he dwell in, or be confined 


to 
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to, an human body? If God is equally preſent every- 


where, he dwells in every man, as well as in Chriſt. 
We are told in one part of Scripture, that the hea- 
wen of heavens cannot contain him ; and yet in another it 
is ſaid, that he was manifeſted in the fleſh, and dwelt 
with all the fulneſs of Deity in Chriſt Jeſus. Theſe 
matters, Mr. Shepherd, are not only inconceivable, but 
irreconcileable and contradictory. | 

Temp. If the Scriptures were to be underſtood, as 
moſt Chriſtians, and as you here, ſeem to interpret 
them, they could hardly be acquitted of groſs abſur- 
dity, and palpable contradiction, But the paſſages you 
refer to, and all the reſt, uſually brought to ſupport the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, may, I hope, admit of a 
rational, tho' figurative interpretation, which will not 
conclude in a doctrine ſo alien to common ſenſe. 

Dech. I told you, Shepherd, I knew how to ſet Tem- 
pleton and you together by the ears. You went hand in 
hand over rocks and mountains, with many a large ſtride ; 
but we are now come to a gulph, over which poor T em- 


3 1 pleton cannot leap: Lend him an hand, Shepherd; and 
vy if you and he can agree about the interpretation of 


Scripture, in this important point. You may remember, 
you both thought the Scriptures very intelligible a little 
while ago, in all matters of moment. You and I, Cun- 
ningham, have ſome buſineſs to ſettle in Holland. I be- 
lieve we may go ſo far, or even to China, and return 


BF time enough to hear of their agreement. 


Cunn. I don't know but we might. 

Dech. However, I will ſtay awhile, and ſee fair play 
between the two combatants. Altho' the young man 
is pretty well equipped for this engagement, yet his ad- 
verſary is crafty, and may take ſome advantage of his 
ſimplicity. A Deiſt may make a very good moderator 
between an orthodox and a Socinian Chriſtian, being 
far enough, I am ſure, from any inclination to either fide. 

Shep. Well, Mr. Templeton, I am pleaſed with the 
footing Mr. Dechaine hath put the examination of this 
point on, as I believe you will be more ſparing of your 
wit; and, far from triumphing over me before you 

| E. 3 have 
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have ſubdued me, you will even ſcorn to do it aſter. 
Pray, Mr. Templeton, what is a myſtery ? | 
Decb. So; he is at his queſtions again. 

Temp. As I care but little in what ſenſe that word is 
taken, intending to make no uſe of it in the preſent 
debate; you may define it, if you pleaſe, and think it 
will be' of any ſervice to you. | | 
Shep. But, fince the Scripture applies the word my/tery 
immediately to the Incarnation of Chriſt, you ought to 
know the meaning of the word as well as I : yet I con- 
feſs, as I intend to draw ſome conſequences from that 
meaning, I ought to ſhew in what ſenſe it is to be un- 
derſtood. We are at preſent no-way concerned with the 
various ſenſes, in which this word is uſed, either in 
Scripture, or other antient originals ; but only with-that 
more eminent meaning giving to it, when it is applied 
to the two doctrines under conſideration; wherefore in 
that only I ſhall define it. A my/tery then, in this ac-, 
ceptation, 'is an article of our faith, which we ſhould 
never have had the leaſt idea of, if it had not been re- 
vealed to us; and now that it is revealed, altho* we can 
perfectly well underſtand the article or propoſition, yet 
We can neither find in that propoſition itſelf, nor from 
our own reaſon, nor by any other means, a ſolution for 
certain difficulties contained in it, or following from it. 

Temp. You have a right to mean by that, or any 
other word, what you pleaſe. But as to words uſed by 
an author, if you undertake to give his ſenſe in any = 
ſage, you muſt define the words he expreſſes himſelf by 
in that paſſage, provided you, and the perſon you would 
inſtru, or refute, ſhould happen to differ about the 
ſenſe of thoſe words; and, after giving the definition, it 
will be farther incumbent on you to ſhew, that your 
definition does juſtice to the author, I defire, therefore, 
to know the meaning of the word my/ftery uſed by St. 
Paul to Timothy, in this paſſage, Great is the myſtery of 
godlineſs ; God was manifeſted in the fleſh. . 

Shep. A myſtery, in the ſcriptural ſenſe, and as the 
word is there uſed by St. Paul, is ſuch a propoſition as 
] have defined juſt now; which man, of himſelf, could 
not know, and which, after God hath revealed 0 to 

. F | m, 


him, he can eaſily underſtand, but cannot poſſibly ac- 
count for. | 
" Temp. But how does this appear to be the meaning 
of the word, as uſed by St. Paul in the paſſage under 
conſideration ? 9 

Shep. I believe you will allow the word myſtery al- 
ways to ſignify, both in Scripture and common accepta- 
tion, ſomething known to few, or in itſelf hard to be 
underſtood. 3 

Temp. I will. | 

Shep, Does not St. Paul in this place ſpeak of ſome- 
thing very hard to be underſtood, when he calls it a 
great myſtery ? 

Temp. I believe he may ; but how does it appear, that 
he ſpeaks in that place of the Incarnation of God?) 

Shep. He ſays, God was manifeſted in the fleſh ; and 
that he ſpeaks of this manifeſtation, as made in the 


Y | perſon of Chriſt, is plain, becauſe he proceeds, and 


' ſays, He, namely, God manifeſt in the fleſh, was juſtified 


ii the ſpirit, ſeen off Angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 


believed on in the world, and received up into glory. Here, 
Sir, it is plain, beyond all contradiction, that he who 


3 12 juſtified, ſeen, preached, believed on, and received 


up into glory, was Jeſus Chriſt, and at the ſame time 
God manifeſted in the fleſh, This was the great my- 


L | | ſtery, the point impoſſible to be accounted for, tho? 


eaſily enough underſtood, . | | 

Cunn. Our tranſlators have, in all probability, ren- 
dered this paſſage in a wrong ſenſe, following the ma- 
nuſcripts and comments that favoured the doctrine of 
the Incarnation ; but the Vulgate and Syriac tranſlations, 
inſtead of applying, was manifefled, to God, apply it to 
the my/tery of Godlineſs ; and, therefore, we may be ſure 
their authors, inſtead of Jeg, muſt have read, ſo that 
the true rendering ought to be, Great is the myſtery of 
godlineſi, which was manifeſted in the fleſh, &c. 

. Shep. But all the Greek copies, except one, and the 
Greek interpreters, read dg; and the Arabic verſion in 
the Polyglott Bible agrees thereunto. Theſe authorities 
are vaſtly ſuperior to that of the two tranſlations you 
mention. See Pearſon on the Creed, in relation to this 
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gant," in the ſecond article. 
matter can be of any conſequence, if they make non- 
- ſenſe of the whole paſlage. If we are to underſtand, 
that the myſtery of godlineſs, or the Goſpel, was ma- 
nifeſted in the fleſh, juſtified in the ſpirit, and received 
up into glory, we can conceive nothing more abſurd. 
A myſtery incarnate, a myſtery juſtified, or a myſtery 
taken up from the earth into Heaven, and there glori- 
fied, would be ſuch expreſſions as common ſenſe can 
never allow of. What think you, Mr. 7. empleton ? 
Could the Spirit of God thus expreſs himſelf ? 

- Temp. I cannot tell what to ſay to this. 

Dech. I am apt to believe you. Did I not often tell 
vou, that, if you received the Bible as the word of God, 
you muſt ſwallow ſuch abſurdities as theſe with a wide 
throat Shepherd hath ri = enough defined the word 
myſtery, as uſed by St. Pau/ in this place; and it can- 
not be denied, that St. Paul actually aſſerts the Incarna- 
tion of God therein, and hangs a mill-ſtone about the 
neck of your faith, which you can never rid yourſelf 
of, but by ſhaking off that faith itſelf. 

'Shep. I agree with Mr. Dechaine, that not only the 
Incarnation, but the Trinity, is ſo plainly ſet forth in 
Scripture, that he, who cannot believe them both, is 


utterly without any relief, but that of diſbelieving the 


Seriptures altogether. The expreſſions, by which thoſe 
myſteries are aſſerted in Scripture, are ſo many, and ſo 
ſtrong, that we cannot, by any ſubtilty of diſtinction, 
or violence of interpretation, clear the ſcriptural writers 
of either a groſs miſtake, or a wilful ſcheme to lead the 
world into idolatry, if the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and of the Trinity, be not founded on truth. 

Dech. This, I think, is very evident; and therefore, 
Mr. Templeton, as the knot i is too intricate to be untied, 
you muſt either cut it, or pocket it up. It will be in 
vain to quote thoſe paſſages of Scripture, where Chriſt 
is ſpoken of as a creature, or a mere man; for Shepherd 
hath a ſalvo for all thoſe expreſſions, and will tell you 
they are ſaid of Chriſt, as he is a man; and, beſides, 
will be forced to own, that if one paſſage of Scripture 
contradicts another in a _ of ſuch * importance, 
it 


But no authorities in this 
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it will effectually throw to the ground the whole authority 
of Scripture. | EY» AF 

Shep. That I ſhall indeed, without any force at all. 

Temp. And pray, Sir, do you think you can clear the 
doctrines of the Incarnation, and the Trinity, of abſur- 
dity and contradiction? Is it poſſible for you, or all the 
world, to anſwer the objections Mr. Dechaine hath 
brought againſt thoſe doctrines? 

Shep. I think it is a very poſlible, nay, a very eaſy 
matter, to do it. | h 

Temp. You undertake largely, I muſt ſay that for you. 
Yet hitherto, I own, you have ſo well ſupported ſome 
very extraordinary poſitions, that I am not ſure you will 


» 
11 7 j ; 
1 fail even in this. 
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Dech, Ves, he is a great undertaker ; but every tradeſ- 
man, you know, ſpeaks largely of what he can perform 
in the way of his craft. | - 

Shep. Look ye, Gentlemen, I do not undertake to re- 
fute your objections to your ſatisfaction. That may be 
too hard a taſk ; but I think I have reaſons ſufficient to 


J overtura them, 


Temp. Come then, let us hear them. I can honeſtly 


1 aſſure you, Sir, I have no prejudices againſt your opi- ' 


nions, nor in favour of Mr. Dechaine's objections. I 
only look for truth with as honeſt an affection as any of 
her more ſagacious'wooers was ever warmed with towards 
her; and therefore ſhall be determined by reaſon. Of 
this I have already given Mr. Shepherd ſome convincing 


FF. proofs. 


Shep. Mr. Dechaine, if I well remember, argued, that 
abſurd, impoſlible, and uſeleſs doctrines could never com 
from God, nor the belief of them be required of man. 
This I granted him; but that the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation deſerves ſuch epithets, I cannot yet allow. Pray, 
Mr. Dechaine, is God omnipotent ? "EIT 

Dech. Yes. 

Shep. Can he do every thing that does not imply a 
contradition? _ 5 1 dT 

Dech. Yes, every thing that does not imply a con- 
tradiction, either in itſelf, or to his own nature, 
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Shep. Is there any contradiction in ſaying he can join 
a rational ſoul to an organized body? 

Dech. None at all. N 

Shep. If he can join a body and a ſoul together, which 
are of natures ſo heterogene and oppoſite, that they can- 
not of themſelves act upon one another, may he not be 
able to join two ſpirits together, which are of natures 
more ſimilar ? 

Dech. He may. | 

Shep. He may then be able, for ought we know to 
the contrary, to join the ſoul or ſpirit of man to himſelf. 

Dech. Not ſo as to make but one perſon of both ; ſuch 
an identification I take to be impoſſible. x 

| Shep. You may take it to be ſo ; but I am ſure you 
cannot prove it. A thorough knowlege of God, and of 
a rational ſoul, is neceſſary to ſuch a proof, and you 
know either but very imperfectly. 

Dech. But God is omnipreſent, and cannot be ſo joined 
to a limited ſoul, as that he ſhall be confined with it to 
one body. | 

Shep. No man ever ſaid he could, and all I inſiſt on is 
the poſlibility of a perſonal union between the Divine na- 
ture, and an human foul. Shew that to be impoſſible, 
and I have done. | 
Dech. Why, if God be preſent every-where, he muſt 
be in all men; and ſo the perſonal identification you ſpeak 
of, may ſubſiſt between him and every man. 

Shep. Be pleaſed to ſhew, Sir, that he cannot be per- 
ſonally united to one man, becauſe he is intimately pre- 
{ent to another. | 

Dech, I cannot tell what you mean by a perſonal union 
between the Divine and human nature. 

Sbeßp. I believe you can't tell how ſuch an union can 
be brought about, and therein conſiſts all your difficulty; 
becauſe you cannot conceive the manner, you will not 
believe the thing. But to ſay a thing is impoſſible, be- 
cauſe you cannot comprehend how it ſhould be, is the 
ſame as to ſay it is impoſſible for the fire to warm you, 
becauſe you cannot tell how it does it. But you ſaid 
among other things, that the very ſound of ſuch words; 
as a God incarnate, ſhocks reaſon; and in the ſame bogs 
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made mention of Bacchus and Hercules, whom the Hea- 
then believed to be gods incarnate. Had reaſon been ſo 
clear in this matter, as you would have us believe, it 
could never have ſuffered a notion to gain ground, and 
eſs the minds of ſo many nations, nay, and of Julian 
himſelf, who ſays, that Jupiter begot Æſculapius out of 


ny his own proper ſubſtance, and ſent him down to Epi- 


| daurus to heal the diſtempers of mankind. Reaſon did 
not hinder Spino/a, Blount, and many other modern phi - 
loſophers, from aſſerting, that God may have a body ; or 
rather, that the univerſe, or the matter of the univerſe, 
is God. Pray is not reaſon given us for an univerſal 
W 5 | 

_Dech. It is. 

Shep: And does it direct moſt clearly in matters of the 
greateſt moment; or does it leave us more in the dark 
about them, and give us its plaineſt dictates concerning 
things of little or no conſequence? 

Dech. Its dictates are plaineſt in reſpect to things of 


5 A the higheſt moment to us. God, having given us that 
E for our only director, hath rendered it adequate to the 


great ends for which it was given. 11 4 
Shep. It follows evidently then, either that it is a thing 
of no conſequence to us whether the Incarnation of God 
be believed or not; or, at leaft, that reaſon can ſee no 
impoſſibility in it, fince ſo many nations believed the In- 
carnation of Jupiter himſelf, whom they took for the ſu- 

preme God. AGED 
Decb. But they did not look upon their Jupiter to be 
omnipreſent. | 
Shep, That, indeed, is an attribute of the Divine na- 
ture, which the modern Philoſophers are beholden to 
the Scriptures for : yet Plato, and ſome other antient 
Philoſophers, who ſometimes call the Deity Zevs, aſcribe 
omnipreſence to him. But ſurely, if reaſon could not 
furniſh them with right notions of God, and if, from the 
wrong notions which it ſuffered them to entertain of him, 
they thought it poſſible for him to have a body, we may 
from thence draw this concluſion at leaſt, that reaſon, 
which, according to you, is our only and perfe& guide, 
eſpecially in matters of the higheſt moment, was not fo 
E 6 ſenſibly 
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ſenſibly ſhocked at the notion of an incarnate Deity, as 
you ſeem to think ; and yet that notion of theirs was at- 
tended with very important conſequences ; and it behoved 
their unerring guide to have made the impoſſibility of a 
- Divine Incarnation evident to every fingle man of them, 

upon the firſt ſuggeſtion of it to their thoughts. But, 
having in vain called on you to demonſtrate to us the im- 
flibility of God's perſonal union with a man; and 
4 = ſhewn, by an appeal to experience, that reaſon, 
inſtead of being utterly averſe to the notion of a Divine 
Incarnation, hath eaſily enough admitted that notion, 
and ſuffered it to paſs, almoſt without contradiQion, 
upon the moſt philoſophical nations in the world ; I will 
now endeavour, as briefly as the nature of the thing will 
permit, to ſhew, that the Incarnation of God, as ſet 
forth in the Holy Scriptures, is a point of faith not only 
uſeful, but eſſential, to religion. A religion, that does 
not” tell us what will pleaſe or diſpleaſe God, tells us 
nothing; and a religion, that can neither bind us firmly 
to our duty, nor afford us rational hopes of pardon from 
God, after we have acted againſt the rules of our duty, 
is an hideous religion, that ſerves only for condemnation. 
All men, who believe there is a God, believe alſo, that 
he governs the world with infinite juſtice, and will puniſh 
the fins of men with a ſeverity proportionable, as we have 
already obſerved, to the important ends of his law ; 
which are no leſs than the happineſs of all intelligent 
beings, and the conſervation of the whole rational world. 
Now it was formerly proved, that, as all men are con- 
ſcious to ' themſelves of many and great tranſgreſſions 
againſt the law of God, they muſt be left to the moſt 
fearful expectations, to an eternal ſenſe of guilt and de- 
ſpair, if ſome means of reconciliation with God have not 
been provided, and made known to them. Give me 
leave briefly to recapitulate here, what was more fully 
handled in our fourth conference, when we diſcuſſed the 
ſubject of atonement; for the conſiderations there offered 
are abſolutely neceſſary to clear up the preſent point. 
What means God might have made uſe of for this purpoſe, 
we know not: but we know he is "infinitely juſt, and, 
as ſuch, will inflit an equivalent puniſhment * 4 
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breach of his law. We know alſo, that he is infinitely 
compaſſionate ; and, of conſequence, as deſirous to for- 
give, as he is juſt to puniſh. How then? Shall he puniſh 
purſuant to the dictates of his infinite juſtice ? If he does, 
there is no room for mercy. Shall he liſten only to his 
mercy, and give an univerſal 2 ? If he does, his 
juſtice is intirely laid afide, and an univerſal temptation 
to fin thrown in the way of all his intelligent creatures by 
the aſſurance of a full pardon. His infinite juſtice and 
mercy extend alike to all our tranſgreſſions; the one 
pleading for a plenary forgiveneſs, and the other urging 
the neceſſity of an adequate puniſhment. Here, Sir, is 
a difficulty, which no lights of nature, as I formerly ob- 
ſerved to you, nor all the wiſdom of the higheſt Angels 
in Heaven, are able to help us over. But the infinite wiſ- 
dom of God found out an expedient, by which both the 
juſtice and mercy of God could be ſatisfied. The Second 
Perſon in tbe Holy Trinity, being of the ſame nature with 
the Firſt, or the Father, and conſequently capable of 
making an atonement of ſufficient dignity for the fins of 
the whole world, took on him the foul and body of a 
man, and, in our offending nature, ſuffered a puniſhment 
equal, in the fight of his infinitely affectionate Father, to 
all the penalties annexed to the Divine law, Before this 
myſtical plan of our redemption was diſcovered to us, no 
force of created wiſdom could have pointed out any 
rational means of our ſalvation, We were all debtors to 
the law, and juſtice muſt have taken place. The ſacri- 
fices of the antient Jeaus and Gentiles, having no value 
in themſelves, could never take away fin, any further 
than as they were offered up inſtead of the grand ſacrifice 
expected. Nor could any created being, tho' of the 
brighteſt order, haye made an atonement for ſins com- 
mitted by his fellow-creatures againſt the infinite majeſty 
of God, and thoſe awful and important laws, on the ſtrict 
obſervation of which the due order and happineſs of the 
whole rational world depended. But now that this ſcheme 
of redemption hath been revealed to us, we are equally 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the wiſdom and goodneſs ma- 
nifeſted in it. Man, if he acts up to the terms of refor- 
mation, on which this glorious method of any" 
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with God is propoſed, hath comfortable hopes afforded 
him of. peace and reſtoration.” Angels and men, who 
behold this ſtupendous work of our redemption, more 
lorious than the moſt wonderful creation, are filled with 
infinite love towards its merciful and gracious Author, 
who grappled with ſuch dreadful agonies, and ſtooped ſo 
low to lift his unhappy creatures from fin and miſery. 
Nor have they leſs reaſon to adore and fear the juſtice of 
God, and tremble 'at the heinous nature of fin, when 
they ſee, that nothing, . but the blood and death of the 
only-begotten and well-beloved Son of God could make 
atonement for the latter, and ſatisfy Divine vengeance. 
The man, who reflects but ever ſo little on the natural 
effects of ſuch a ſight as this, will perceive, that nothing 
can be ſet before the eyes of men and Angels, ſo likely 
to fill them with the love and fear of God, and, conſe- 
quently, to recall them to their duty, or preſerve them 
in it. And thus, Sir, I have proved the belief of oy” 
Saviour's Incarnation to be no unuſeful article of our 
faith ; at leaſt, I hope I have proved it to you, Mr. 
Templeton, who admit, I believe, the other effentials of 
our religion, with which this of the Incarnation hath a 
neceſſary coherence. | 
Temp, By no means. You have founded all you have 
ſaid, upon a perſonal diſtinction in the Divine Nature, 
which you have not yet proved. NE. | 

Dech. It is well obſerved ; and I cannot help taking 
notice, that nothing can be more ridiculous, than to 
argue from points not yet eſtabliſhed, and impoſlible to 
be made out, as if they were ſo many inconteſtable 
maxims. | | | 

Shep. I own it is ſo; but you are to blame for that, 
who threw me into the prepoſterous method, by pro- 
poſing your objections to the Incarnation before thoſe 
with which you intend to attack the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity: however, it will all come to the ſame thing in the 
end, if you cannot ſhew, that a diſtinction of perſons in 
the Divine Nature is impoſſible or abſurd. 

Dech. Altho' I ſee you are for laying the difficulty of 
the proof always upon me; and whereas it is more in- 
cumbent on you to defend your own notions, than on me 
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to ſhew the impoſlibility of their truth; yet we have, in 
this matter, 5s vials and open a field, that I can ſafely 
venture to lead the way. 

Shep. I defire no more of you than you undertook of 
your own accord; namely, to ſhew that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, being inconſiſtent in itſelf, and with truth, 
could never have come from God. a 


Dech. D O you believe there is but one God ? 
| Shep. One only. | 
Dech. Do you believe he is good, and will deal with 
his creatures- according to the nature he hath given 
them ? ITY | 
Shep. I believe him to be infinitely good; and that he 
will never require impoſſibilities of them. a 
Dech. Is it not impoſſible for men to believe a palpable 
contradiction? 4 | 
Shep. It is impoſſible for men to believe a contradiction, 
which they know to be ſuch. | | 
Dech. If, then, there is but one God, there cannot be 
three Perſons in the Divine Nature; for all perſons are 
individual and diſtin& beings, having each of them a ſe- 
parate conſciouſneſs, and a diſtin{witt: | 
Shep. Such perſons, as we know, 
but can you prove it impoſſible, that 
more diſtin perſons, who have the/ſame will and con- 
ſciouſneſs ? Or can you demonſtrate, that, in the ſame 
ſoul or ſpirit, there cannot poſſibly be more than one will, 
and one conſciouſneſs ? Or are you able clearly to prove, 
that, becauſe the perſonality of a man conſiſts in. will or 
conſciouſneſs ; there cannot, therefore, be any other ſort 
of perſonality? In reſpe& of the Divine Nature, the 
human is but a faint fimilitude or ſhadow, in the faculties 
and perſonalities of which, certain attributes, and other 
diſtinctions in God, are dimly repreſented ; yet ſo as to 
furniſh a baſis for all that knowlege of God, which is ne- 
ceſſary to us in our preſent condition. When we ſpeak 
of God, we muſt uſe ſuch ideas as the human mind, and 
ſuch words as human language, afford us. Now man not 
being of the ſame, but only of a fimilar nature with God, 
we cannot think or ſpeak of God immediately and pro- 


perly, 
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perly, according to his incomprehenſible nature, but 
only by the analogy of our nature to his: For example, 
when we ſay God is wiſe, we mean, he knows all things; 
but we do not mean, that he knows, as man does, by 
the help of ſenſes, and long deductions of reaſon. So, 
when we ſay there are three Perſons in God, we do not 
apply the word Perſon in the ſame proper and immediate 
ſenſe to him, in which we underſtand it when ſpeaking 
of men; but we uſe it as the only term known to us, by 
which the diſtinction of the Divine Nature, ſet forth to 
us in Holy Scripture, can be expreſſed. In like manner, 
when we call the firſt Perſon in Scripture, Father, and 
the ſecond Son, we do not mean that the relation between 
theſe two Perſons in God is the ſame, in all reſpects, 
with the relation between an human father, and his ſon ; 
but that the relation between the aforeſaid Divine Perſons, 
having a greater analogy with that of father and ſon 
among men, is better expreſſed by it, than by any other 
human relation. Now, Sir, it lies upon you to demon- 
ſtrate, that there cannot be a diſtinction in the Divine 
Nature analogous to that of perſons among men, 
Dech. Is God omnipreſent ? | 
Shep. He is. | 
Decb. Then it cannot be ſaid of him, in any ſenſe, 
that he moves from place to place, or that one part of 
his nature is here, and another there; becauſe he fills 
infinite ſpace. It follows, therefore, that, if the Father 
be God, and the Son God, and the Holy Ghoſt God; 
the Son could not have come from the Father, nor re- 
turn to the Father; nor could the Holy Ghoſt have pro- 
ceeded from both; for this would be the ſame thing as to 
ſay, that God can come from God; and return to, or 
proceed from God. 3 
Shep. When we ſpeak of God's preſence, we mean by 
it ſomething analogous to our own, of which we have no 
clear idea; for the preſence of a ſoul in place, which 
takes up no place, is a thing that cannot be perfectly 
conceived or explained. Many perſons may be all pre- 
ſent at once in a room, and any one of them may go 
from one perſon to another perſon, and return again, 
without ceaſing to be preſent in the ſaid room. 
. |  Dech; 


— 
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Dech. But none of thoſe perſons fills the whole room, 
much leſs do they all, or every one of them. 


Shep. No; nor can it be properly ſaid, that the ſoul 
of any one among them, which conſtitutes his perſon, 


I fills any part or place of the room: yet it would be a 


contradiction to common ſenſe to ſay, he is not per- 
ſonally preſent ſomewhere, or even to another, WhO is 
at ſome diftance from him in the ſame room. If, then, 
we cannot have a clear idea of our own preſence, but are 
obliged to expreſs it by a mere analogy to matter and 
our bodies, which occupy ſpace ; how ſhall we com- 
prehend the preſence of God, whoſe manner of filling 
infinite ſpace is wholly unknown to us? God may ma- 
nifeſt himſelf in one place more than another, and in 
different places at different times, which, to make it 
the more intelligible to us, may be expreſſed by going 
from place to place : yet the real nature and manner of 
his preſence cannot be properly either conceived or de- 
ſcribed by us. Pray, Mr, Dechaine, is God incom- 
prehenſible? 

Dech. He is. 

Shep. Can you, then, demonſtrate, from his unity, 
or omnipreſence, which you conceive but analogouſly 
and imperfectly, that there cannot be ſuch a diſtinction 
in his incomprehenſible uature, as may be figured and 
s to us by the perſonal diſtinction of man from 
man 3 8 5 

Dech. I cannot canceive any manner of diſtinction in 
a being ſo perfectly one, and ſimple. 

Shep. Nor I; but does it follow, that, becauſe we 
cannot conceive or comprehend the manner of a di- 
ſtinction in one incomprehenſible nature, there cannot 
poſſibly be any? You will own, I believe, that there 
is but one ſoul in a man: Are you able to conceive the 
2 between the will and judgment of your own 
ou | 

Dech, I can perceive, that I judge firſt, and then will; 
and here, I think, is a clear diſtinction. 
Shep. That is only between the acts of judging and 
willing; but can you perceive the diſtinction * 

| ce 
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ry faculty by which you judge, and that by which you 
will? | | 

Dech. I know not whether Ihave two diſtinct faculties, 
or one only, that ſerves for both purpoſes. 

Shep. Is it poſſible, that you, who know not but there 
may be ſuch a diſtinction in one human ſoul, ſhould not 
be able to conceive the poſſibility of ſome diſtinction in 
the nature of God, which you know infinitely leſs of ? 
Do you know how your ſoul acts upon your body, or 
how your body reacts upon, or is moved and affected by, 
your ſoul, when ſoul and matter are, by their own na- 
ture, incapable of union or contact, or mutual operation 
upon each other? 1 
- Dech. I cannot tell how far matter may be rarehed 
and ſublimed, nor in what degree a ſpirit may be con- 
denſed, as it were, and rendered tangible. oy, 

Shep. Is not matter, tho' never ſo highly rarefied, till 
matter, as much as ſteel, or adamant ? 

Dech. It is. F f 

Shep. Is ſpirit capable of condenſation ? Or can it be 
materialized ? 5 

Dech, I cannot tell; I believe not. 4 

Shep. Can matter move itſelf, or is it inert, as the phi- 
loſophers ſay; and indifferent to reſt or motion? 

Dech. It is certainly indifferent to both. 

Shtp. Is it not ſtill more evident, that it is incapable 
of freedom and choice? If it cannot move at all, you 
will readily grant, I believe, that it cannot chooſe which 
way it will move. 

Dech. That I ſhall readily grant. d 

Shep. But you can contract your finger, or ſtretch it 
out ; can you not? of 8 
Dech. Ves; juſt as I pleaſe. 

Shep. There muſt be ſomewhat, therefore, beſide mat- 
ter, in you. | | 
W Who queſtions it? It is my ſoul that moves my 

R | 

Shep. But the difficulty recurs again; for pure ſpirit 
cannot act on matter. Theſe points, however, are too 

high for us; and man cannot comprehend himſelf. Let 
us try the extent of our comprehenſion in things inferior 
| | | to 
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to us. Do you know how that little fly, in the window, 
was generated? How its food nouriſhes it? How it moves 
its wings? and what determines each of thoſe ſeemingly 
irregular flights it makes, from fide to fide ? 

Dech. I do not. 25 

Shep. Well, that is an animal, and, conſequently, of 
a nature too high for the comprehenſion of us, who are 
but animals ourſelves. There is the leaf of a roſe; can 
you tell us how it was unfolded from the bud ? How the 
bud was protruded from the tree ? or how the tree itſelf 
ſprung from a ſmall ſlip, or ſeed ? | 

Dech, No, indeed. 

Shep. A vegetable is a very curious and delicate piece 
of machinery, and may be too fine and ſubtil for your 
underſtanding: but here is a piece of filver; you can 
eaſily tell us, by what power or quality its parts cohere 
more firmly than thoſe of the roſe- leaf I ſhewed you. It 
is no difficult matter for you, alſo, to tell us, how its 
extenſion, ſolidity, whiteneſs, and other qualities, ad- 
here to its ſubſtance ; and what that ſubſtance is. 

Decb. I know nothing of the matter. 

Shep. You ſurpriſe me! I imagined you, who could 
tell us, ſo peremptorily, what there may, and what there 
may not, be in God, could have given us a Clear and 
perfect account of things ſo infinitely below him, and 
which it muſt be ſo much eaſier to comprehend. 

Dech. All this is little to the purpoſe. In ourſelves, 
and things about us, we ſee many qualities and effects; 
and tho' we know nothing of their natures or cauſes, we 
have, by ſenſe and experience, a certainty of the effects 
themſelves : whereas the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
only unaccountable in itſelf, but founded, alſo, on mere 
report and hearſay; to which we cannot truſt as con- 
fidently, as to the teſtimony of our ſenſes. 4d 

Shep. This is flying back to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, from whence we learn that doctrine, and not 
proving the impoſſibility of a perſonal diſtinction in God, 
from the knowlege of his nature, which is what you un- 

dertook to demonſtrate. 
Decb. But if I prove that doctrine to be contradictory 
in itſelf, that, ſurely, will ſuffice, LS 
g Shep. 


by God, and quite another by Perſon ; ſo it is a ſtrange 


9 
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Shep. It will. 

Dech. Do not the Scriptures, or the Catholic faith, as 
you call it, bid you believe that the Father is God, and 
the Son God, and the Holy Ghoſt God? 

Shep. They do. | | 

Dech. And each of theſe Perſons is apart, and by him- 
ſelf, called God. Now I ſay, no expreſſion can more 
ſtrongly ſet forth, that there are three Gods, in direct 
contradiction to the firſt article of your own Creed, that 


there is but one God. 


Shep. What you ſay might, perhaps, be true, if that 
diſtinction in the Divine Nature, which makes an article 
of our faith, and which we expreſs by Perſons, was pre- 
eiſely the ſame as that between man and man. But you 
don't conſider what I juſt now hinted to you; that the 
firſt is repreſented to our minds by a ſimilitude or re- 
ſemblance to the latter, which reſemblance or analogy we 
are forced to make uſe of, when we ſay God is a Spirit, 
and the ſoul of man a Spirit: for whatever difference 


there is between the Divine and human Perſonality, there 


is the ſame between the Divine and human Spirit: yet, 
be that difference never ſo conſiderable, the analogy be- 
tween them is ſuch, as to furniſh the only ground-work, 
and that a ſufficient one, for all our knowlege of, and 
reaſonings about God. But whatever ſenſe may be forced 
from the words of our Creed, you cannot ſay, that Chri- 
ſtians underſtand by them, that there are three Gods, ſince 
they all maintain, that there is but one. Now I hope, 
Sir, that our preſent diſpute is not about words, but 
meanings; = if it is, it muſt neceſſarily reſolve itſelf 
again into the former queſtion, Whether there can poſ- 
ſibly be a perſonal diſtinction in the unity of the Divine 


Nature? The words in which you pretend to diſcover a 


contradiction, imply no ſuch thing: if it were ſaid, in- 
deed, that there are three Gods, and yet but one God, 
this would be a contradiction: or, when it is ſaid, that 
there is one God, and three Perſons, if the word Perſon 
were ſhewn to be ſynonymous with the word God, and 
to ſignify the ſame thing ; then this, alſo, would be a 
contradiction: but as every mortal underſtands one thing 


way 
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way of ſpeaking to ſay, that he contradicts himſelf, who 
at ns x fon is one God, and three Perſons, But 
pray, Sir, How are diſputes'about words to be ended ? 
Dech. By making thoſe, who uſe them, define their 


meaning in other words. | . 

Shep. And is it not the law of ſpeaking, that every 
one, with whom we converſe or diſpute, ſhould under- 
ſtand our words in ſuch a ſenſe as we declare we mean by 
them? . | 

Dech. He hath no right to underſtand them in any 
other, | 
Shep. Therefore, Sir, ſince we expreſly declare there 
is but one God; is it not evident, howſoever imperfectly 
we expreſs ourſelves by the words, on which you charge 
a contradiction, that we are far from profeſling a faith 
in three Gods, by them, or any other words ? Upon 
the whole, it muſt. be owned, there is no contrariety in 
our meaning, whatever contradiction others may ſcrew 
our words to. | 

Temp. Theſe words, you are diſputing about, are not 
to be found in the Scripture, but only in the Atbanaſian 
creed ; and therefore I think myſelf but little concerned 
to know whether they contain a contradiction, or not. 
Let thoſe look to-it, who confeſs their faith by that 
creed ; they, no doubt on't, as Mr. Shepherd hath ob- 
ſerved, are the propereſt perſons to interpret thoſe words, 
which they make their own, by ſo often, and ſo ſolemnly, 
repeating them; and it muſt be confeſſed, they all aſſert 
the unity of the Divine Nature in moſt expreſs terms. 
As to the doctrine of the Trinity, I muſt ſay this, at leaſt, 
that it is even more amazing than that of the Incarnation :; 
yet, prodigious and amazing as it is, ſuch is the incom- 
prehenſible nature of God, that I believe it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove from thence, that it cannot 
poſſibly be true. The point ſeems to be above the reach 
of reaſon, and too wide for the graſp of human under- 
ſtanding. However, I have often obſerved, that, in 
thinking of the eternity and immenſity of God; of his 
remaining from eternity to the production of the firſt 
creature, without a world to govern, or a ſingle being 
to manifeſt his goodneſs to ; of the motives that deter- 


mined 
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mined him to call his creatures into being; why they 
operated when they did, and not before; of his raiſing 

intelligent beings, whoſe wickedneſs and miſery he 
foreſaw ; of the ſtate in which his relative attributes, 
Juſtice, bounty, and mercy, remained, thro' an immenſe 
ſpace of duration, before he had produced any creatures 
to exerciſe them towards; in thinking, I ſay, of theſe 
unfathomable matters, and of his raiſing ſo many myriads 
of ſpirits, and ſuch prodigious maſſes of matter, out of 
nothing, I am loſt and aſtoniſhed, as much as in the con- 
templation of the Trinity. There is but a ſmall diſtance, 
in the ſcale of beings, between a mite and me: altho' 
that which is food to me, is a world to him, we meſs, 
notwithſtanding, on the ſame cheeſe, breathe the ſame 
air, and are generated much in the ſame manner; yet 
how incomprehenſible muſt my nature and actions be to 
him! He can take but a ſmall part of me with his eye at 
once; and it would be the work of his life to make the 
tour of my arm; I can eat up his world, immenſe as it 
- ſeems to him, at a few meals: he, poor reptile ! cannot 
tell but there may be a thouſand diſtin beings, or per- 
ſons, ſuch as mites can coficeive, in ſo great a being as 
me. By this compariſon I find myſelf vaſtly capacious 
and comprehenſive, and begin to {well ſtill bigger with 
pride, and high thoughts; but the moment I lift up my 
mind to God, between whom and me there is an infinite 
diſtance, then T myſelf become a mite, or ſomething in- 
finitely leſs; I ſhrink, almoſt, into nothing. I can follow 
him but one or two ſteps in his loweſt and plaineſt works, 
till all becomes myſtery, and matter of amazement, to 
me. How, then, ſhall I comprehend himſelf ? how 
ſhall I underſtand his nature, or account for his actions? 
In theſe he plans for a boundleſs ſcheme of things, 
whereas I can ſte but an inch before me ; in that he con- 
tains what is infinitely more inconceivable than all the 
wonders of his creation put together; and I am plunged 
in aſtoniſhment and blindneſs, when I attempt to ſtretch 
my wretched inch of line along the immenſity of his na- 
ture. Were my body ſo large, that I could ſweep all 
the fixed ſtars viſible from this world in a clear night, 
and graſp them in the hollow of my hand; and were my 
| | LIPS ſou] 
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ſoul great and capacious, in proportion to ſo vaſt a body ; 
I ſhould, notwithſtanding, be infinitely too narrow-minded 
to conceive his wiſdom, when he forms a fly: and how, 
then, ſhould-I think of conceiving himſelf? No ; this is 
the higheſt of all impoſſibilities. His very loweſt work 
checks and repreſſes my vain contemplations, and holds 
them down at an infinite diſtance from him. When we 
think of God in this manner, we can eaſily conceive it 
poſlible, that there may be a Trinity of perſons in his 
nature. 

Dech. But, ſurely, if you thought thus of God, you 
could not imagine a being, ſo infinitely great, would 
humble himſelf, and, taking on him the nature of man, 
ſuffer poverty, and perſecution, and the puniſhment of a 
| ſlave, for the relief of mites and reptiles; ſuch as we 
muſt be, in compariſon of him. | 

Shep. O! Sir, conſider him in the immenſity of his 

odneſs, as well as of his greatneſs ; and this will ſuf- 
Fciently account for that wonderful act of condeſcenſion. 
But I obſerve, the whole difficulty that lies againſt your 
receiving the doctrine of the Incarnation, and the Trinity, 
ariſes from your meaſuring God by yourſelf : you could 
not ſtoop to ſuch indignities for the relief of creatures ſo 
far beneath you; you could not ſuffer ſo patiently for 
thoſe who perſecute and revile you with ſuch bitterneſs 
and contempt, and ſo maliciouſly aim at your life; and 
therefore you imagine God could not do it: but he is in- 
finitely gracious and good. There is no inſect ſo ſmall, 
nor even an atom of matter ſo minute, as not to ſhare in 
his attention and care. He feeds the young ravens, he 
watches over the life of a ſparrow, he cloathes the lilies; 
and as to man, who is a being of much greater import- 
ance, he numbers the very hairs of his head; and there- 
fore muſt be ſuppoſed to care for his immortal ſoul, with 
the tenderneſs of a moſt affectionate Father. You, Mr. 
Dechaine, are unable to demonſtrate the impoſlibility of 
more than one perſon in one human ſoul ; and yet ſuch 
do you conc:ive the unity of God to be, from your im- 
perfect idea of your own unity, that you think it im- 
poͤſſible there ſhould be more than one Perſon in God. 
You take the. perſonality of a man to conſiſt in his will, 

| | or 
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or conſciouſneſs; whereas, in this, you are, probably, 
miſtaken. If it conſiſted in his will, he muſt become a 
new Perſon, ſhould he be endued with a new will, which, 
for ought you or I know, is poſſible; and if he ſhould 
fall into abſolute idiotiſm, and have no Wal, he muſt 
then be no Perſon. If his perſonality conſiſted in con- 
ſciouſneſs of ideas, it muſt ſuffer a change, as often as he 
loſes any of his former ideas, or acquires new ones ; and 
be muſt ceaſe to be the Perſon he was, whenever he loſes 
all his former ideas, and gathers a new ſet. Yet, ig- 
norant as you are of your own, or of perſonality in 

eneral, you venture to ſay there can be no ſort of per- 
. in God, whoſe nature you allow to be utterly 
incomprehenſible. | 

Dech. By your way of talking, we muſt be totally 
ignorant, both of ourſelves and God. 

Shep. By no means. We know enough of ourſelves, 
to direct us in our conduct and management of ourſelves, 
altho' there be ſecrets within us, which it is as impoſſible 
for us to comprehend, as it is for a circle to incompaſs 
itſelf; and I leave it to you, and every rational creature, 
to conſider, whether there may not be ſecrets and my- 
ſteries in the Divine Nature, which the narrow mind of 
man can no more comprehend or conceive, than the 
ſmalleſt circle can incompaſs infinite ſpace. But the vanity 
of man, in reſpect to his capacity of knowlege, is pro- 
digious. It was a good obſervation of Bruyere, that, 
howſoever diſſatisfied a man may be with his portion of 
riches, power, or other good things; yet every man is 
contented, and well pleaſed, with the ſtock of ſenſe and 
underſtanding that Providence hath diſpenſed to him. 
The truth, however, is, that God hath dealt out know- 
lege to us with a frugal hand, and given us only ſo much 
of it as is neceſſary to our occaſions : when we pry thro? 
the limits preſcribed by our wants and occaſions, all be- 
yond is an uſeleſs field of ſpeculation, covered with un- 
certainty and darkneſs. It is enough for us to know, 


that bread can nouriſh us; but how it does ſo, we are 


neither able, nor concerned, to underſtand, We know 
that we ourſelves are. free, rational, and accountable 


creatures; but what the internal frame and nature of the 


human 


— 
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human ſoul is, from whence freedom and rationality: re- 
ſalt, it is neither poſſible, nor ufeful, for us to know. 
We know it is God, whom we axe to account to for our 
act ons, purſuant to the relation we ſtand in to him; and 
we know he is an infinitely gracious Maker, an infinitely 
wiſe, juſt, and powerful Governor and Judge, our Fa- 
ther, our Redeemer, and our Comforter ; made known 
to us in theſe three different. reſpects, by a diſtint and 
perſonal interference with us: ſo far it is neceſſary for us 
to know him. But if we ence attempt to advance this 
practical into a ſpeculative knowlege of him, and to in- 


quire, for example, how it is that his mercy and juſtice - 
can be both infinite, or how the unity of his nature con- 


fiſts with its perſonal diſtinction, we become guilty of the 
higheſt folly and preſumption. Fo. 

Dech. But if ſuch points are purely ſpeculative, and 
above our comprehenſion, according to your own do- 
ctrine; there can be no need of revealing them to us. 
; Temp. I was juſt going to obſerve that to Mr. SS- 
erd. | r 45 
Shep. To believe that God is infinitely merciful, and 
infinitely juſt, and that in him there are three Divine 
Perſons, are moſt uſeful and practical points: but to 
account for the conſiſtency of thoſe infinite attributes, 
and of the Divine unity and perſonality, is mere matter 
of impoſſible ſpeculation, and bold preſumption. 

Temp. But you have not yet ſhewn, that a belief in the 
Trinity is neceſſary to the Chriſtian ſcheme. 

Cunn. No; he hath neither proved that, nor ſhewn 
hat there is any ſuch doctrine ſet forth in Holy Scrip- 
ture. ; | | 

Shep. To any ordinary reader of the Scriptures the 
doctrine of the Trinity appears evidently to be the very 
foundation and eſſence of our whole religion; and both 
to comprehend, and give ſenſe and weight to, all the 
other Chriſtian doctrines. If God hath not an eternal 
Son and Spirit, the whole myſtical ſcheme. of our redem- 
ption by his Son, and of our ſanctification by his Spirit, 
which takes in all the Goſpel, either.immediately, or 
by neceſſary conſequence, and ſettles the diſtinction be- 
tween it and all other religions, comes to nothing. We 

Vol. II. e | read, 
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read, every - where throughout the New Teſtament, of 
Chriſt's dying to take away the diſpleaſure of his Father 
againſt ſinners, of his being ſent by his Father to inſtruct 
and reform the world; and all his doQrines, together 
with thoſe of his Apoſtles, whether relating to faith or 
ice, derive their authority from the truth and reality 
of his miſſion. We read every-where of the Holy 
Ghoſt's inſpiring, comforting, and ſanctify ing the church 
of Chriſt; and are told, on all occaſions, that the grace 
and aſſiſtance, imparted by him, are abſolutely neceſſary 
to a Chriſtian life: we likewiſe ſee, in numberleſs paſ- 
ſages, that Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt are perſonally di- 
ſinguiſhed from each other, and from the Father; and 
that the name and attributes of God are expreſly aſcribed 
to both. The merit and value of the grand Sacrifice 
offered by Chriſt ariſes from the dignity and Divinity of 
his Perſon ; and the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
depending on our belief that they are the word of God, 
makes it neceſſary, alſo, to believe that the Holy Ghoſt, 
who dictated them to us, is God. Pray, Mr. Dechaine, 
don't you think the doctrine of the Trinity is plainly ſet 
forth in the New 'Teftament ? | 
Diecb. If I had not thought ſo, it would have been 
very idle in me to have objected that doctrine to you as 
a Chriſtian. : | 
Cu. Be ſo good, Mr. Shepherd, as to favour us with 
a few of thoſe texts, in which you conceive the doctrine 
of the Trinity to be ſet forth: you ſay, I think, that it 
is expreſly declared in Scripture. ' | 

Shep. ] do not ſay, that the word Trinityis to be found 
in Scripture ; but I can eaſily ſhew, that the doctrine, 
intimated by that word, is expreſly and copiouſly delivered 
to us in the New Teſtament. We: 

Temp. That will be ſufficient. ; $411 a 
Shep. I believe I need not cite any paſſages to prove 
the diſtinction between Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt, nor 

between both and the Father. 

Cunn. We will allow that diſtinction to be as great as 
you pleaſe; but prove the Divinity of Chriſt and the Holy 
Ghoſt, and their unity in the ſame nature and eſſence 

3 927. 


+ ” \ 


8 


S Shep. In the firſt of St. John's Goſſ pel, wrote to refute 

the Cerintbiant, who denied the Divinity of Chriſt, the 
Word is expreſly called God ; and the ſame Word ap- 
pears, ſoon after, to be no other than Chriſt, where it 


. aid, that 4+ Nord vas made lib, and dwelt among us. 


Cur. God, in that place, is to be taken in the ſame 
eenſe as. when the Angels or Kings are called Gods. You 
know it is ſaid, There be Gods many; or, as Dr. Clarke 
ingeniouſly interprets it, in a derivative ſenſe, altho' in- 
mating in Chriſt a priority and ſuperiority to all the 

Wother creatures of God. ER | | 
| Shep. You will allow, that when it is ſaid, the Word 
was with God; God there, at leaſt, muſt be the true and 
only God. | | Fehr ©; | 
Cunn. I will. | 


ery ſame verſe, change the ſenſe of the word God, with- 
Nut any warning given of ſuch a change. He could not, 


lead his readers into a belief of Chriſt's Divinity; and 
ould never have expreſſed himſelf in ſo unguarded a 
anner as this, had he believed our Saviour to be a mere 
ereature. But you can give no reaſon why the word God 
co be underſtood in the proper ſenſe firſt, and again, 
nmediately after, in an improper and inferior ſenſe. 
n the 26th chapter of St. Matthew's Goſpel, the Fews 
ik our Saviour whether he be the Chriſt, he Son of God; 
Wand in the roth chapter of St. Jobn's Goſpel, when Chriſt 
ys he is he Son of God, they take up ſtones to ſtone 
im, and ſay, Thou, being a man, makeſt thyſelf Gad. 
his, I think, ſhews, that the Ju commonly expected 
he Son of God for their Chriſt, or M.ſiab; and that 
Whey underſtood our Saviour as taking on him the ſtile of 


— —— ů ů— ” 


bis Father were one. 
Cunn. But if Chriſt knew himſelf to be God, why did 
ze not expreſly aſſert his Divinity, on this occaſion? 
Shep. He did, in ſaying, that he and his Father were 
ne; and in ſaying, he was the Son of God, which he 
new the 7ews underſtood in the ſame ſenſe as if he had 
aid, he was God, In another paſſage of the ſame Go- 

| __ * ſpel, 
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Shep. We may be ſure, then, Jobn would not, in the 4 


he did, but be ſenſible his manner of ſpeaking tended 


od, by ſaying, he was the Son of God, and that he and 
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ſpel, our Saviour, diſcourſing with the Jabs, takes to 
Himſelf the incommunicable name of God; Before Abra- 
ham was, I am: for which they again take up ſtones to 
ann. 7 77 bh” 
| Cunn, That is, before Abraham was, it was decreed, 
that Chriſt ſhould come. Chriſt, by a parity of expreſſion, 
is called, in the Rewelations,” the Lamb ſlain from the 
Foundation f the avonld. | 123 
S'bep. If you ſhould fo conſtrue a ſentence of Horace 
in any ſchool, you would go fair to ſuffer for it. Chriſt 
Had ſaid before, that Abraham rejozced.to,/ee, his day; and, 
upon the Jews expreſſing great ſurprize at this, he 
tells them, Before Abraham v, 1 am. Upon this, the 

Jews, filled with indignation at his taking upon him the 
Mile and name by which the Supreme God was, with 

reateſt dignity, diſtinguiſhed, attempt to ſtone him; and 

leaves them in the full opinion of his having aſſumed 
the aforeſaid title. St. Thomas, towards the end of this 

Goſpel, after having doubted the teſtimgpy af his eyes, 
as to the reality of our Saviour's reſurrection, and tried 
it by his feeling; breaks out into a ſtrong confeſſion of 
His conviction : My Lord, and my God! «x 
Cum, That is only an exclamation. O my Lord, was 

1 his Maſter; and O my God, to the Supreme 
Being. f | | 
| Shep. Now a plain reader would be apt to think they 
were both applied to Chriſt. I am fure, if ſuch a me- 
thod of interpretation is admitted, any thing, or nothing, 
may be proved from Scripture. But that St. Thomas did | | 
in theſe very words confeſs his faith and conviction, and 
ſpeak to Chriſt only, is evident, becauſe thoſe words are 
introduced with theſe of the Sacred Hiſtorian ; And Tho- 
mas anſwered and ſaid unto him, that is, Chriſt, My Lord 
and my God; and Chriſt underſtanding them as a confeſſion |! 
of his faith, ſaith unto him, Thomas, becauſe thou haft | 
en me, thou haſt believed. In the ninth chapter of his 
Epiſtle to the Romans, St. Paul, ſpeaking of the Maelites, 
ſays, that it was of them as concerning the fleſh, that Chriſt 
came, who is over all, God bleſſed for ever. 4 1 
Lunn. The latter words ſhould be thus tranſlated, God | 


; 'be 
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be blaſſed for ever 3 and Grotius ſeems to favout this ſenſe 
on account of the word Amen ſubjoined.  _ - 
Shep. But ours is a literal tranſlation of the Greek words, 
K av 6 Xpieds Td ud] (apnea, 5 ov ir ede 
eu) oy]; ele Tod; aiavas. An Here is no ſhadow 
of an <jactfation, nor the leaſt word, or termination of 
W a word, to favour the putting in of, be, before, God. 
As to the word, Amen, it gives no ſort of colour to your 
forced interpretation. It is uſed on other occafions, as 
Vell as at the end of a prayer or ejaculation, and is, in 
is general ſenſe, a confirming particle, ſignifying Ve- 
ih, or Indeed. You know, that whenever our Saviour 
Says, Verify, verily,- the original words are, Amen, amen. 
ont altho' I will freely grant you, that ay contains in 
itſelf a prayer, as uſed in this e of St. Paul, and in 
he firſt chapter of his Epiſtle to the Romans, where he 
s, The Pagans worſhiped the creature more than the Crea- 
, who is bleſſed for ever, Amen; yet neither paſſage 
an itſelf be a prayer; for in both, the Apaſtle only ſays, 
eat God, and Chriſt Jeſus, whom he expreſly calls God, 
bed for ever ; and then ſays, Amen, that is, So may 
*. The text of St. Paul, in his firſt Epiſtle to Timothy, 
iready cited in our diſcourſe about the Incarnatian, con- 
tains an expreſs proof of our Saviour's Divinity: Mitb- 
controverſy, great is the myſtery of godlineſs ;- God was 
manifeſt» in the fleſh, &c. In the Epiſtle,. Chriſt is: 
allied, the Lord of Lords, and King of Kings ; and in the 
= 7th of the Fpoca/yp/e he hath the very ſame titles aſcribed 
g him. The incommunicable attributes of God are 
irven in Scripture to 2 In the firſt of the Apocalypſẽ 
© is called the 4/mighty. In the ſame chapter he is ſet 
orth as eternal, and called the 4/pha and Omega. In 
he ſixteenth of St. John's Goſpel he is ſaid to be omni- 
dcient : Now are we ſure, that thou knoweft all things, 
1 the third chapter of the ſame he ſpeaks of himſelf to 
icodemus, as omnipreſent : No man hath aſcended up into 
eaven, but he that came down from Heaven, even the 
on of Man, which is. in Heaven. St. Paul, in his firſt 
and thirteenth chapters of his Epiſtle to. the Hebrezvs, 
ecrides immutability to him, in the very words addreſſed 
dhe Pſalmiſt to Almighty * and, we may be ſure, 
1 | a | ; 3 | | 4 
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in the ſame ſenſe and extent; Thou art the ſame, and thy 
years ſhall not fail. Teſus Chrift, the ſame y:lerday, and 
to-day, and for ever. St. John, in the latter end of his 
firſt Epiſtle, ſpeaking of Jeſus Chriſt, ſays, This 75 the 
true God, and eternal Life. 5 

Cum. This giving the attributes of God to Jeſus 
Chriſt, is only to be underſtood in a derivative ſenſe ; 
and is oftener to be interpreted of the religion of Chriſt, 
than of his perſon, as Dr. C/arke, and many others, have 
obſerved. | 
Sbep. Were the Apoſtles 8 of ſuch looſe expreſ- 
fions in relation to a matter of the greateſt conſequence ? 
Surely no Chriſtian can ſuppoſe it of any ordinary Divine. 
If, however, we can attribute a conduct ſo careleſs, or 
rather diſingenuous, to the Apoſtles, ſhall we charge the 
ſame on God's Spirit, who guided the pens of the Apo- 
ſtles? It would be endleſs to cite all the texts of Scripture, 
in which the Divinity of Chriſt is expreſly, or by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, aſſerted ; and therefore I paſs to 
thoſe in which the Divinity of the Holy Ghoſt is ſet forth 
to us. Thoſe actions that are ſaid in Scripture to be done 
by God, are alſo ſaid to be done by the Holy Ghoſt ; 


and they are ſuch as none but a Divine power could per- 
form. We are told in the firſt· of the 42s,'t the Holy 
Ghoſt ſpoke the prophecy concerning Judas by the mouth 
of David, whoſe inſpirations, as well as thoſe of all the 
other Prophets, were from God, who alone is able to 
inſtruct in that manner. Again, he is proved to be God, 
by knowing what none but God could know: The things 
of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 

Cunn. Nothing more may be implied in thoſe words, 
than he is admitted to higher knowlege of Divine * 
_ men are; which will by no means prove him to 

Sbep. But he does not know them, as one informed 


of them, but by conſciouſneſs, as the ſpirit of man knows |} ; 


the things of a man; and, conſequently, he muſt partake 
of the Divine nature, as much as the ſoul of a man does 
of the human. St. Paul, in his firſt Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, ſays, Know ye not that ye are the temple of Gd, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? That oe a 
we” 1 R temple, 


bl 
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4 
by emple, which the Deity, to whom it is dedicated, in- 
and D* If the Spirit of God be not God, how can we 
his be ſaid to be the temples of God, ſinee it is the Spirit 
the 


only that dwelleth in us? Nothing but the {oppoſed pre- 
WT ſence of a Deity can make a tetnple. If the Holy Ghoſt 
ſus were a creature, the fin againſt him could not be unpar- 
daonable. We, as creatures, are commanded by our 
Creator to forgive one another our treſpaſles, and to pray 
to God to ratify that forgiveneſs ; whereas we are even 
EE forbidden to ſolicit pardon for fins againſt the Holy 

Cu. It was the extreme malignity of the ſin itſelf, 
and not its being committed againit the Holy Ghoſt, thar 


ve. Il | 
rendered it unpardonable ; for, had the dignity of his 


or 
he = perſon made the fin unpardonable, a fin againſt our Sa- 
o- viour muſt have been unpardonable too, the py of 
re, his perſon being, on your own principles, eq . 
le- \ . Shep. This very fin of aſcribing our Saviour's miracles 
to to the Devil, was committed againſt our Saviour, and 
th in derogation of his character; yet it became unpardon- 
ne able, not becauſe it was committed againſt Chriſt, but 
t; a gainſt the Holy Ghoſt, that is, becauſe thoſe who were 
x- | guilty of it, fanned againſt the higheſt cauſe of conviction 
ly afforded them by the Spirit of God, and called that Spi- 
th Tit a Devil. He is alſo clearly proved to be God, from 
ae his office of governing the Church, which conſiſts in 
to guiding us into all truth, in communicating all ſorts of 
d, religious gifts and graces, in ſtrengthening us againſt all 
Y manner of temptations, in purifying our ſouls, c. Now 


he that can do theſe things, muſt be able to ſearch the 
heart, and know all our wants; he muſt be omniſcient, 
or it is impoſſible he ſhould know how to execute ſuch an 
office; he muſt be omnipreſent, or he could never com- 
municate univerſal aſſiſtance in all places and emergencies ; 
he muſt be omnipotent, or it will be impoſſible for him 
to ſway the ſtubborn heart of a man, nay, of all men, 
and to provide for the infinite exigencies of his Church, 
with ſuch ſpiritual aids, as no created power can ſupply, 
Now we are told in Scripture, this office belongs to him; 
and we cannot think he wants any of the Divine per- 
fections neceſſary to it. be miraculous conception of 
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the Son of God, ages, to caſt out Devils, his reſur- 
rection from the dead, are all aſcribed to the operations 


of the Holy Spirit. It was he who inſpired the Apoſtles 
with the wonderful gift of tongues, by which they were 


© ſuddenly enabled to ſpeak all ſorts of languages, of which 


they had never learnt a ſingle. word; an effect of Divine 
wer, the moſt amazing that can be imagined! Laſtly, 
the Apoſtle St. Peter calls the prevarication of Ananias 
a lying to Gd, Which but a moment before he had called 
a lying to the Holy Ghoft, Surely, if St. Peter had not 
believed the Holy Ghoſt to be God, he could not have 
been capable of uſing ſuch an expreſſion, as muſt inevitably 
either have led his hearers into idolatry, or filled them 
with abhorrence of him, and his doctrine. 3 | 
Cum. © Ananias, by lying to the Apoſtles, in whom 
c the Holy Spirit dwelt, did in effect lye to the Holy Spi- 
* rit ;, and lying to the Holy Spirit was the very ſame 
thing as lying to God himſelf, who dwelt in the Apo- 
< ſtles by his Holy Spirit, Fhe like manner of ſpeaking 
is frequent in Scripture, 1 Sam. viii. 7. They have 
* not rejected thee, but they have rejefted me (a). 
Shep. This very quotation ſerves my purpoſe extremely- 
well; for if thoſe, who rejected the prophet, ſpeaking 
in the name of God, rejected God himſelf, they who 
lyed to the Apoſtles, in whom the Spirit of God dwelt, 
lyed to God, becauſe that Spirit is God they lyed not 
to the Apoſtles, but to God, who was in the Apoſtles, 
and gave them the words they uttered, and the authority, 
by which they acted. For my part, were J capable of 
putting either an Arian or Socinian interpretation on theſe 
words of St. Peter, I ſhould give him up as an impoſtor, 


and could never believe he ſpoke the dictates of that 


Spirit, about whom we are diſputing. But this remark 
may be juſtly extended thro* almoſt the whole New Teſta- 
ment, becauſe the Divinity of our Saviour, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, are every-where ſet forth in ſuch lights and ex- 
preſſions, as make it impoſſible for us to think otherwiſe 
of its authors, than as the vileſt impoſtors that ever lived, 
If they did not believe each of them to be God. Idolatry 
is ſtigmatized both in the Old and New Teſtament, * 
| | tne 

(4) See Dr. Clarke's ſcriptural doctrine of the Trinity on this text. 


: 
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| the moſt abominable and damnable ſort of fin ; and there 

is the utmoſt care ſhewn on all occaſions to prevent the 
world from falling into it. But how inconſiſtent with 
that care are the paſlages T have been citing, if their 
authors did not believe in the Trinity! Indeed, Mr. 
Canningham, we muſt either believe in the Divinity of 
Chriſt, and the Holy Ghoſt, or wholly lay afide our 
Bibles. | . eee | 
Cunn. You know, Sir, I only object for enta- 
tion's fake. | | 

Temp. Ah, Mr. Cunningham ! was that all ?—But pray, 
Mr. Shepherd, proceed, and give us a few of thoſe paſ- 
ſages, in which the unity of the three Divine Perſons is 
moſt clearly revealed to us. — 2 

Shep. The unity of the Son with the Father appears 
from the tenth of St. John's Goſpel, where Chriſt ſays, 
I and my Father are ene; and from the fourteenth. of the 
ſame, where he tells Philip, who had deſired him to few 
him the Father, He that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the Fa- 

ber. Belicveft thou not: that I am in the Father, and the 
RS Father in ne? | | . 
Can. Theſe expreſſions relate not to: a ſameneſs of 
nature, but to an union made by conſent and charity; 
for Chriſt, praying to the Father, faith, Holy: Faber, 
keep through thine own name thoſe whom thou haſt given 
me, that they may be one, as we are one. Hence it is 
plain, that there is no other unity implied by theſe paſ- 
ſages, between the Father and the Son, than among the 
diſciples ;. nay, as Chriſt prays, that the difciples may be 
one with. the Father and him,'as the Father and he are one, 
it follows, that there is no other unity between the Father 
and Son, than that which ſubſiſts between them and the 
r | 
Sbep. If Philip, in * ſeen the Son, ſaw the Father 
alſo, as far as it was poſſible for a mortal to perceive the 
Divine Nature, there muſt certainly be an higher union 
between the Firſt and Second Perſons of the Trinity, than 
there can be made between the Divine and human nature, 
by mere charity or communion ; for otherwiſe Philip's 
requeſt was by no means gratified, Philip aſked not to 
hear the words; or ſee the works, or taſte. the love of the 

/ — F 5. Father, 
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Father, as Dr. Clarke interprets it, but to ſee the Divinity 
of the Father ; and Chriſt ſays he had ſeen that, in ſeeing 
him, The unity of the Holy Ghoſt with the Father is 
proved from the tenth chapter of St. Matthew's Goſpel, 
where the Holy Ghoſt is called the Spirit of the Father ; 
and his unity with Chriſt is proved from the fourth of 
the Epiſtle to the Ga/atians, where he is called the Spirit 
of the Son. But there are ſeveral remarkable places of 
the New Teſtament, where the Three Perſons are men- 

tioned together, with joint and equal marks of authority, 
as in the latter end of St. Matthew's Goſpel, where a 
commiſſion is given to the Eleven to go and baptize all 
zations in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
G. Here the authority of the Three is but one and 
the ſame. "The recommendatory bleſſings at the ends of 
the Epiſtles are, generally delivered in the. name of the 
Three Perſons, as being the joint act of them all. In 
the firſt Epiſtle of St. 22 it is ſaid, that There are three 
that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the © 
Holy Ghoſt ; and that theſe Three are One. It is obſervable, 
that the Greek word 76 é, which we tranſlate here, and 
in the e juſt now quoted from the tenth of St. John s 
Goſpel, by one, is put in the neuter gender, ſo that it 
eught to be rendered, one thing or being. 

Cure, The text laſt quoted from the firſt Epiſtle of St. 
Jon, which, were it Scripture, would come pretty home 
to your purpole, is, I think, with good reaſon, eſteemed 
2 It is not found in many antient manuſeripts. 

r. Burnet, if I remember, ſays in his travels, that it is 
neither to be found in the Vatican Manuſcript, nor in that 
which is at S. Zames's ; and Mills agrees, that it is not 
quoted by any of the Greek Fathers before, or in the time 
of the Nicene council, confeſſing, that the epiſtle aſcribed 
to Athanaſius, in which it is found, is ſpurious. 

Shep. It is certainly wanting in ſome old manuſcripts; 
but it is found in many others; and what proves it ge- 
nuine, beyond all conteſt, is, that Tertullian, St. Cyprian, 
and Fulgentius, cite it in their writings, the two former 
before the riſe of the Arian controverſy (a). As to its 
being leſt out in ſome antient munuſcripts, Socrates the 


| hiſtorian. 
() Vide Millium in Locum. 
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| hiſtorian aſſigns the reaſon. He ſays, The Chriſtian Church 

ad been perpetually complaining, that this epifile of St. Fohn 
had been corrupted by the firſt oppoſers of our Saviour's Di- 
vinity. We are not to be much ſurpriſed to find this text 
wanting in the Greek copies, rather than in the Latin, 
becauſe the oppoſition given to the doctrine of the Trinity 
began, and reigned chiefly, in the Greet Curches; fo 
that a corruption of this nature was more likely to take 
place among the Greeks than Latins. Be this as it will, I 
muſt obſerve to you, that Milli, who is far enough from 
ſhewing a- partiality for the text, inſiſts, and that upon 
ſtrong reaſons, which it would be too tedious to recite 
here, on the genuineneſs thereof. | | 

Temp. And pray, Mr. Cunningham, will you let the 

doctrine of the Trinity paſs upon us after all? 9 -- 
Cunn. After all what? How am I concerned? ; 
. Temp. O, it is very true; you are a Parſon. Let me 
try a little to recolle& the ſubſtance of what I have heard 
concerning this doctrine. It ſeems, at firſt ſight, to be 
highly repugnant to reaſon ; but, upon confider:ng the 
matter more cloſely, it appears, that we cannot poſſibly, 
by the light of reaſon and nature, know enough of God, 
either to prove there is a diſtinction in the Divine Being, 
analogous to that of perſons among men, or to demon- 
ſtrate there is not. Phe proof is equally impoſſible on 
both ſides ; for we can prove no farther than we know, 
in any matter. The inſtances uſually given of a triangle, 
of a trine dimenſion in matter; of three faculties in the 
human ſoul, of a threefold piece of cloth, ſerve well 
enough to remove the difficulties objected to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, ſo far as they affect the poſſibility of a 
perſonal diſtinction, ſince God and perſon ſignify quite 
different ideas. The unity of God is no more deſtroyed 
in my mind by the ſuppoſition ef three Perſons in God, 
than the unity of a piece of cloth after it is folded. 80 
far I think we can hardly ſay, with ſenſe and truth, that 
there is a myſtery in the doctrine. But when we affirm, 
that each Perſon is not only a Divine Being, but whole 
and intire God, apart from the other Perſons, we then 
expreſs a myſtery, which no inſtances can reach. 

Dech. Nor no mind or imagination underſtand. 
* 8 F 6 Temp. p 
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Temp. I profeſs I underſtand it perfectly well, or I 
could not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſh'it from the former point of 
doctrine that comes near it. Nay, I am confident-you. 
too. muſt underſtand it; for how otherwiſe could you ob- 
ject a contradiction to it? We never ſay a propoſition is 
true or falſe, conſiſtent or contradictory, till we under- 
ſand it. That which no mortal is able to underſtand in 
this propoſition, is hu the Deity ſhonld be ] e and. 
intire in each Perſon. This cannot be underſtood, and 
therefore can never be explained; but I think it may be 
believed, becauſe it cannot be proved either impoſſible 
ar contradictory, till we perfectly know the nature of 
God, and can conceive of unity, of identity, and of per- 
ſonality, not by analogy only, but as they: are in their 
own proper nature, in their own immediate ſenſe, applied 
to God, I ſee plainly there is nothing in the world that 
deſerves the name of a true religion, but the Chriſtian ;. 
and I ſee as plainly, that the Chriſtian religion is wholly 
3pſufficient, and the Scriptures wholly fallacious, if Jeſus. 
Chriſt is not God, and if the Holy Ghoſt is not God: 
dons Mr. Shepherd, I muſt confeſs, the doctrine of the 
rinity apprefſes my mind, when I endeavour to -purſue Wi 
it into the ſeveral articles, in which it is ſet forth by the 
Athanafian creed. . =>: a 
Decb. The plain expreſſions, and neceſſary implications, 
of Scripture are juſt as bad. | 29105 
Temp. As far as I can ſee, they amount to much the 
ſame thing; but the points, in which I am loſt, are ſo 
far above my comprehenſion, and yet ſe neceſſarily con- 
nected with other points, the truth of which is not to be 
doubted, that I. muſt either ſay, that is contradictoryß, 
which may poſſibly be otherwiſe ; or ſay, that is falſe, 
which I cannot help believing to be true. Since, then, 
Treaſon, and the light of nature, can offer nothing con- 
clufiye either for, or againſt, this doctrine, thoſe. who 
believe the Scriptures to be the word of God, muſt re- 
ceive it; and ſuch as look upon thoſe writings to be the 
productions and forgeries of men, may reject it. Thus 
che controverſy reſolves-itſelf into that concerning the 
truth and Divine authority of the Scriptures, which hath 
been ſufficiently inquired into already, 
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Shep. Pray, Mr. Dechaine, does God foreknow: the 
actions of men? Rats r | 


Dech.. He does. | = 
Sbep. Is his foreknowlege certain, or may he be miſ- 
taken in reſpect to, our actions? | 


Dech. It is certain, and he cannot therein be miſtaken. 
Shep. Are we free as to our actions? | 
Dech. Yes, or we could not be moral and account- 


* able; ©; 


 Ghep. It follows, then, that I may do or not do, that. 
which God certainly. foreſees I will do. This ſeems to 

be a contradiction.  * a: 4h . 5 

Dech. But there may be a faculty in God, and there 
certainly is, by which he fareſces cantingencies, and the 
actions of free beings, without cauſing thoſe actions. 

Shep. Have you any idea of that faculty? —- 

Dech. None. It is inconceivable to me. 

- » Shep. This, then, in reſpect to you, is an incompre- 
henſible myſtery. You ſaid juſt now, that freedom of. 
action is neceſſary to morality, ' Pray do you mean, by 

moral freedom, the power of doing good or evil, which- 
ever we pleaſe? r | ' 

Dech. I do. | | 

Shep. Does not virtue and goodneſs then confiſt in 
doing good, when we might do evil? 1 F 

Dech. It does. | Ie | 

Ghep. And does not vice and wickedneſs conſiſt in doing 

evil, when we might do good, or avoid doing evil? 

Dech. It certainly does. | 

. Shep, You believe, if I miſtake not, that God acts by 
the eternal law of nature and reaſon. 

Dech. I do. 1 

Shep. Can he tranſgreſs that law, and do evil? 

Dech. No, that would be a contradiction to his own 
nature, | ; 

 Shep, It follows, then, that God is not morally fre. 
Dech. This would be a ſhocking concluſion. But the 
goodneſs of God's nature is ſuch, that altho' be cannot 
do that which is evil, nor abſtain from doing that which 
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Shep. This alſo ſeems to be a flat contradiction. To 
ſay, that the infinite goodneſs of his nature makes it ut- 
terly impoſſible for God to do evil, is the ſame exactly 
as to ſay, he is under a natural neceſſity not to do evil. 
And to ſay he is morally free, is to ſay he may do evil. 
Now the neceſſity and freedom in this caſe being both 
moral, the contradiction is flat and plain, and amounts 
to this, that God, in reſpect to good and evil actions, is 
both a neceſſary and a free agent. Dr. Clarke, in his 
treatiſe on the attributes, labours to get clear of this con- 
tradition upon your principles, but without ſucceſs ; and 
leaves it juſt where you, and all men, who hold the ſame 
principles, muſt be forced to leave it. To aſſert, that 
Cod cannot do evil, and yet is morally free (a), is to com- 
mon ſenſe a contradiction. Fa 
Temp. Ves, even in terms. | 
| Dech, I own I can't tell how to account for it. 
Shep. Own therefore, that you hold ſuch myſteries in 
reſpect to the Deity as are even harder to be conceived, 
and properly expreſſed or explained, than the doctrine of 
the Trinity. I could draw more inſtances of this kind 
from your notions of God; but theſe are ſufficient for 
the preſent purpoſe, and plainly prove to us, that natural 
religion abounds with fundamental myſteries, which carry 
with them a ſtronger appearance of inconſiſtency, than 
that urged againſt the doctrine of the Trinity. When we 
talk of God, who is infinite and incomprehenſible, it is 
natural to run into notions and terms, which it is impoſ- 
fible for us to reconcile. But in lower matters, that are 
more within our knowlege and comprehenſion, you, who 
are ſuch an enemy to myſteries, and ſeeming contra- 
ditions, will be able to keep yourſelf clear of them. To 
ſay, that a curve line, ſetting out from a point within an 
bair's-breadth of a right line, ſhall run towards that right 
Ime as ſwift as thought, and yet never be able to touch 
it, ſeems contradictory to common ſenſe ; and, were it 
not clearly demonſtrated in the conchoide of Nechomedes, 
could never be believed. Pray is not matter infinitely 
dndbeF * 
Dech. It is. SOIL SES . £4 
Shep. That is, it may be divided without end. MY 
5 ; c 


(4) See Clarke on the Attzibntes, 1M editions 
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Dech. It may. 
Shep. A cubical ;nch of gold may be therefore divided 


into an infinity of parts. 

Dech. This is eafily demonſtrated. 

| Shep. And there can be no number greater dal that 
which admits of an eternal increaſe. | 

Dech, There cannot. 

Shep. Another cubical inch of gold may be infinitely 
divided alſo ; may it not ? | 

Dech. Yes, certainly. 

Shep. The parts of both the cubes muſt be more nu- 
merous, than the parts of one only. 

Dech. So it ſhould ſeem. 

Shep. Vet you ſaid juſt now, that no a could be 
greater than the infinite number, into which the firſt cube 
could be divided. Here, Sir, is a palpable contrariety | 
of ideas, and a flat contradiction of terms. | 

Dech. We are confounded and loſt in the conſideration 
of infinites. | 

Shep. It is very true, and ſurely moſt of all, in the con- 
fideration of that infinite of infivites, in compariſon of 
which all ſubordinate infinites muſt be perfectly obvious 
and -intelligible. We juſtly admire that ſaying of the 
philoſopher, that God is a Being whoſe centre is 
ewhere, and circumference no-where, as one of the nobleſt 
and moſt exalted flights of human underſtanding , and 
yet not only the terms are abſurd and eontradictory, but 
the very ideas that conſtitute it, when conſidered atten- 
tively, are repugnant to one another. Space and du- 
ration are myſterious abyſſes, in which our thoughts are 
confounded with demonſtrable propoſitions, to all ſenſe 
and reaſon, flatly contradictory to one another. Any 
two points of time, tho” never ſo diſtant, are each of them 
exactly in the middle of eternity. The remoteſt points 
of ſpace, that can be imagined or ſuppoſed, are, each of 
them, preciſely in the centre of infinite ſpace. The grand 
principle of attraction is in itſelf a myſtery ; and more ſo, 
if conſidered as the cauſe of repulſion; for how can 
matter, conſidered in itſelf, act thro” an abſolute void, 
and at a diſtance, in order to attract or repel, alternately, 
or 2 different bodies at the ſame time ? Nay, its great 
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inventor, after purſuing it thro' a long chain of experi- 
ments and demonſtrations, leaves it a religious myſtery, 
and can give no farther account of it, but that 27 1 the f 1 
power of God in matter. The power of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, and the liberty of the ſubjects to call him to an 5 
account, and fit in judgment on his adminiſtration, or, 
in other words, the due extent of civil power and obe- 
dience, make a political myſtery, which hath never been 
ſettled yet, and it is to be feared never will. Myſteries, 
in ſhort, are admitted in natural, mathematical, and po- 
litical knowlege, in all the moſt plain, trite, and common . 
matters. But when we ſpeak of God, who is the moiſt 
inconceivable and myſterious of all beings, as if he alone 
were comprehenſible, nothing truly is to be admitted, 
but what may be accounted for to reaſon. What 1s rea- | 
ſon to God ? It is an inch of line to an unfathomable 
ocean: it is a foot-rule to infinite ſpaces. - From hence it 
appears, that the very firſt principle of all religion, of 
natural, as well as of revealed religion, is a myſtery, nay, 
the greateſt of all myſteries; for it hath God, the moſt 
incomprehenſible and myſterious of all beings, for-its ob- 
jet. Amnd.is the very fundamental article of natural re- 
ligion itſelf a great myſtery, both in reſpe& to the extreme 
difficulty of finding it out by the mere force of our natural 
faculties, and to the impoſſibility, when it is found out, 
of comprehending the Divine Nature? Now, is it not a 
little extraordinary, that the advocates for natural religion, 
which is founded on a myſtery, and, abounds almoſt in 
every article with. myſteries, ſnould make it their greateſt 
objections to-Chriſtianity, that it is, in ſome meaſure, 
 myſterious.? Mr. Dechaine,, I will come to.a very fair 
agreement with you. 0 A 

Dech. What is that? . 

Shep. Tell me how you roll your eye, or move your 
finger; and if I do not return you a ſatisfactory account, 
and a clear demonſtration, of the Trinity, I will give it 

up, and with it the whole ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religjon. 

Temp. Enough, I think, has been ſaid concerning 
myſteries; and it does not appear, either that God could 
not require the belief of them, or that thoſe of the Chri- 
Rian religion are ſuch as could not have had God for mor 
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author. It is now time to inquire, whether there is any 


thing in this religion repugnant to the ends of religion in 
general, or prejudicial to mankind. - 
Dech. One ſo eafily ſatisfied as you, may run from 
int to point, as faſt as he pleaſes. However, I am as 
willing to be brief on ſubjects ſo dry and diſagreeable, as 
your eaſineſs of aſſent and faith can make you; and the 
rather, becauſe howſoever plaufible a defence the Chri- 
ſtian revelation may ſeem to admit of in one reſpec, it 
cannot do ſo in all; and my arguments for the ſufficiency 
of the natural light prove to me, that revelation is alto- 
gether needleſs, and,, conſequently, that every pretence. 
to it is an impudent piece of impoſture. Bat is it not- 
time, think you; after ſo much thought and eare for the 


ſoul, to provide for the poor body ? Shepherd himſelf, 


tho' rapt in ſpiritual ſpeculations and myſteries, muſt at 
length-deſcend, like one of us, to repair the breaches of 
his corporeal tabernacle, and gratify the importunities of 
his outward man. | | | 


Shep. Yes; but I am thinking how much more con- 


vincingly I ſhould argue for religion in the preſent times, 
could J ſubſiſt without food, and ſave thoſe who hear me, 
the expence of a maintenance. ; | 

Dech. A Parſon, and not eat! that would be a moſt. 
perſuaſive miracle indeed. | 
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DEcHaAINE, CUNNINGHAM, : 
TEMPLETON, SHEPHERD» 


Dech. Aving waded thro' the learned puddle of 
authorities, of manuſcripts, tranſlations, 
commentaries, myſteries, things calculated to confound 
and puzzle the underſtanding, we come now to the fair 
field, and firm ground, of reaſon, whereon, it is to be 
hoped, we may tread with more ſecurity and pleaſare, 
The Chriftian religion, when brought to the touch-ſtone 
of reaſon, muſt appear to be clogged with a groſs alloy 
of ingredients, diametrically repugnant to the ends of re- 
ligion in general, and highly prejudicial to the virtue and 
happineſs of its profeſſors. In the firſt place, a religion 
that tends to divide and embroil the world, to whet and 
embitter the minds of men againſt one another, is as little 
likely to do good, as to come from God. Man cannot 
live out of ſociety ; and ſuch principles as make it almoſt 
impoſlible for him to live in it, muſt be of the moſt un- 

happy nature and tendency, If we believe the ſcri 
other Chriſtian writers, their principles are of the laſt 
importance ; and if we conſult experience, I am ſure we 
ſhall find they are ſo imperfectly or obſcurely revealed, 
as to leave the world to numberleſs diverſities of opinion 
about them. Now their obſcurity makes diviſions un- 
avoidable, and their ſuppoſed importance inflames thoſe 
diviſions to a degree of animoſity fatal to the repoſe and 
ſafety of ſociety. In other quarrels we contend about 
honour, power, riches, and ſuch-like worldly trifles; but, 
in religious broils, the very ſouls of men are engaged, 
God and Heaven are fought for, and the heart ef man is 
raiſed to the utmoſt height of fury and rage. Hence de- 
bates, that could not be ſettled by the tongue or pen, 
come to be diſputed with the ſword. Fire and fagot are 
- 8 brought 
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brought in to eke out the arguments on both ſides. 
* Thoſe, who fall in the quarrel, are canonized for martyrs 
by the one party, and damned for heretics by the other, 
The civil ſociety is ſorely. ſhaken, if not totally ruined ; 
and mankind become ſavages and wild beaſts to one an- 
other : and for what? Why, for God's ſake. I need 
not be partieular, Sir, in pointing out the unhapp 
times and tranſactions I hint at. What I have ſaid, is 
only a ſhort abridgment of your Church-hiſtory, _ 
_ Gbep. It is but too true. Pray, is the Divinity of our 
Saviour plainly ſet forth in the New Teſtament ? 
Dech. It is: what then? | 
Sbep. It cannot be ſaid then; that the obſcurity of 
_ this revelation occaſioned the bickerings between the 
Athanafians and the Arians in old times, nor the. dif- 
putes between us and the Socinians in theſe latter days. 
Decb. No; but the repugnancy of that revelation to- 
reaſon did. . : „ 
Shep. I rather think it was man's high conceit of his 
own reafon;. than any real repugnancy between reaſon,. 
truly ſuch, and the revelation. mentioned, that raiſed 
thoſe frightful commotions we were fpeaking of. The 
mere obſcurity of the revelation is certainly and con- 
feſſedly not to be blamed for them. Pray, is the do- 
ctrine of a reſurrection of! the body plainly. revealed in 
Scripture ? = 4 gy | 
Decb. I think it is. | - 36 
Shep. Ft-was not, therefore, owing, to any obſcurity 
in this revelation, that Hymenaws and Philetus in the 
apoſtolical times, and the Qaters in our own, all pro- 
feſling Chriſtianity, - did and do maintain, that the reſur- 
rection is to be underſtood in à mere ſpiritual ſenſe, and 
is already paſt. Is commanion in both kinds plainly 
injoined in the Scripture ? | | 
-'Dech. It ſeems ſo. LN | 
.' $hep. It is not, therefore, becauſe our Saviour did not 
plainly command, and his immediate followers - con- 
ſtantly practiſe, communion in both kinds, that a cer- 
tain Church hath, for many ages, denied the cup to the 
' Laity. Are Water-baptiſm and the Lord's 1 
| | * 
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clearly commanded in Scripture; and were they con- 


ſtantly obſerved in the a poſtolical times? 
Dech. If we may believe the Scriptures, they were. 


Sbg. Yet the Zuakers, who, if we may believe the 


. Deifts, are thoſe among us, who come neareſt to the 
primitive Chriſtians, can ſee no ſuch commands in Serip- 
ture. And it is their light within that blinds them. It 
is, indeed, ſomething within, ſuch as falſe reaſoning, 
paſſions, prejudices, vanity, and nothing elſe, that can 
make men err about the ſenſe of revelations ſo plain and 
determinate. As to the importance of certain Chriſtian 
doctrines, it is not that which animates men to fury and 
cruelty, but the vainly ſuppoſed importance of their 
own detached opinions about them, and of their on 
ignorant zeal. Let a doctrine be ſuppoſed never ſo im- 
portant, that ſuppoſition hath no ſort of tendency to in- 


ſpire its profeſſor with hatred to him, who does not 


receive that doctrine. But, if ſuch a profeſſor ſhall once 
take it into his head to believe, that he does God ſer- 
vice in perſecuting ſuch as deny that doctrine, he will 
purſue them to death with fire and fagot. The doctrine 
he may have from Scripture; but his brutal and flamin 
zeal he draws from a foeliſh head, and an ill-diſpoſ 
heart, of his.own. There is no one duty ſo-often, and 
Jo ftrongly, inculcated in Scripture, as that of charity. 
It is ſaid to be greater than faith or hope. Without it 
the beſt graces; and the moſt excellent gifts, are .ac- 
counted as ſounding braſs, and à tinkling cymbal. Thoſe 
who want it are no Chriſtians, nor is the religion of 
Jeſus to anſwer for their behaviour. By this, ſays. Chriſt, 
Hall all men know, that you are my diſciples, if you have 
love one towards another, And leſt a thouſand precepts, 
ſtrongly enforcing charity, forbearance, and forgive- 
neſs, even by the hope of mercy from God, ſhould not 
be ſufficient to influence the proud and wrathful minds 
of men, Chriſt adds his own example to his precept ; 
he prays. and dies for thoſe who ſpit upon him, and nail 
him to the croſs. | 
Dech. Chriſtianity, without zeal, is a lukewarm af- 
fair, and placed by you all on the ſame footing with 
Irreligion or Atheiſm, But a religious zeal never ſeizes 
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on the mind, without making the wildeſt work in the 
world, and exerting its firy ſpirit in cruelty and per- 
ſecution. 

Shep. There is a reaſonable and uſeful, as well as a 
' culpable, zeal. They, who perſecute others on a reli- 
gious account, may call themſelves Chriſtians ; and 
you, to throw an odium on that name, may honour 
ſuch monſters with it: yet they are no Chriſtians ; they 
have neither the ſpirit, nor even the external mark, of 
Chriſt's diſciples. As you well obſerve, it is to eke out 
weak arguments, and ſupport the tottering cauſe of un- 
ſound opinions, that perſecution is called in; and it is 
well worth obſerving, that thoſe who have adhered the 
cloſeſt to the true principles and genius of our religion, 
have always ſhewn leaſt of this perſecuting zeal, and 


1 


| ſuffered moſt by it. It cannot be ſhewn, that thoſe who 


were Chriſtians in any propriety of ſpeech, were ever 
guilty of perſecution at all. But it is moſt aſtoniſhing, 
to hear the defenders of natural religion accufing the 
Chriſtian with a/ſpirit of perſecution. Chriſtianity hath 
ever been on the ſuffering ſide; and the whole ſtream of 
enthuſiaſm and perſecution hath always run directly 
againſt it. The abettors of monſtrous religions, which 
they drew forth from their own dark and corrupted 


minds, employed force and cruelty, ſuch as the world 
never heard of before, againſt it at its firſt appearance; 


and, fince its eſtabliſhment in the world, the ſame ſort 
of people have attacked it with all the engines of per- 
ſecution in their power. They have perſecuted it with 
artifice, ridicule, ſubtle arguments, and falſe aſperſions, 
Other religions, tho' big with abſurdity and wickedneſs, 
found an ealy paſſage into the world; but the Chriftian 
hath always had the ſtream of mens corrupt affections, 
of their ſuperſtitious prejudices, of their policy, power, 


and malice, to ſtruggle with. The ill-diſpoſed part of 


the world, which 1s, by far, the greater part, could 
never bear the purity and ſtrictneſs of its principles: they 
ſaw no promiſes, no heaven in it, at leaſt for them; 
but dreadful denunciations, and intolerable terrors. 
Their deeds were evil, as well as their diſpoſitions ; and 
they could not bear its light, There was, certainly, 

F X ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat more than common in the frightful reception 
and treatment it met with. I cannot help thinking there 


was more than human malice at the bottom of it, and 


more than human power to ſupport its profeſſors againſt 


ſuch an aſtoniſhing oppoſition ; but I do not think there 


can be a greater outrage upon modeſty, and common 
ſenſe, than the put brought againſt it, for infuſing 
2 perſecuting ſpirit, 

the virulence with which they rail at it now, would 


have ſtruck at it with keener weapons than their tongues, 


had they lived in the earlier times, and been but half 
as powerful as they are. maliciouſly diſpoſed. - Amon 
all their tender lamentations over thoſe who have fag. 
fered, which hath ſeldom happened, for wrong opinions 
in religion, we. hear none for the primitive martyrs. It 
was crud to put poor Vaninus to death, becauſe he could 
not believe in ; but we never hear thoſe Jeu or 
Rimans condemned by our modern Deiſts, who, in more 
than ten ſanguinary perſecutions, maſſacred and burnt 
ſo many thouſands of inoffenſive people, merely for be- 
ing good themſelves, and labouring to make others 
good. To hear the cry of perſecution ſet up by Deiſts 
_ againſt Chriſtianity, one would imagine Chriſt had mur- 
dered the whole Sanhedrim, and Pontius Pilate; that his 
Apoſtles had maſſacred all the reſt of the Jedi; and that 
ieces at horſe-tails, boiled the fleſh off their ſoldiers 
29/26 in caldrons of hot oil, and roaſted their Emperors 
alive on red-hot gridirons. 
Dech, This is all but cant and harangue. A religion, 
about which people cannot agree, muſt be of little ſer- 
vice to the world. If I were going now to chooſe out 
one, from an hundred different ſpecies of Chriſtianity, 
how ſhould I be determined? I want to go to heaven 
the neareſt and ſafeſt way, quoth I; who will be my 


guide? I will, ſays the Eg Prieſt, No one knows 


the way ſo well as I. Have a care, ſays the Papi/t/ If 
you go with him, he will lead you to the Devil. Fol- 
low me; and, tho' you ſhut your eyes, I will lead you 


a ſhort and ſafe cut: we ſhall be there preſently. Hold! 


ſays the Scorch Prieſt: if you go with that fellow, he 
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y thoſe who, if we may judge by 


the primitive Chriſtians had torn the poor Romans to 
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will lead you ſtrait to the whore of Babylon, and pick 
your pockets by the way. Friend, ſtep with me, ſaith 
the Quater, and thee ſhalt enjoy the light of a lamp 1 
have within. Pſhaw ! there is no need of burning day- 
light, ſays the Socinian : that fellow, however, attempt- 
ing to ſnuff the candle of Chriſtianity, hath put it out, 
and is as dark within as a dungeon; but I have the new 


_ light, a ſecret that makes the way to heaven as broad, 


and as ſmooth, as a turnpike. Do not roar ſo loud, 
Gentlemen. I cannot, I perceive, go with you all; 1 
'like. that Engliſman the beſt: your name is Shepherd, 


Sir, I think. Will you be ſo good as to take me with 
you? I will juſt ſlip you into the right road, ſays Shep- 


herd, and return to ſettle ſome affairs: beſides, I am 


invited to a Chriſtening, and do not care to balk either 


my belly, or my company. Have you any money about 
you? Yes. Well, you muſt pay me for my directions: 
T live by ſhewing the right road to ſtrangers. But, Sir, 
won't you go along ? The place T am travelling to'is a 


fine place, and as well worth your ſeeing, as mine. He 


who tells me the way to the new Feru/alem, ad bids 
me firſt turn to my right hand, then to my left, and af- 
terwards hold ftrait forward, is nothing near ſo helpful 
to me, as he who goes along; for 1 may want com- 
pany, or miſtake directions. E guide ſhould: go 
re; and, if I hire one, I ſhall take it very ill, if he 
be running to Chriſtenings and merry-meetings, '-or 
turning off into by-ways, and committing me to a par- 
cel of directions (a). 2 8 
Shep. Come, ſince you have inveſted me with the 
character of your guide, I will take my own. part of the 
converſation upon myſelf. If, in travelling thro' a ſtrange 


country, you can get no guide to go with you, what 


will you do then? a : 
Decb. I will, at leaſt, endeavour to get a route from 


ſome inhabitant, and the beſt directions I can. 


Shep. You will not turn back, then, becauſe you can 
get no one to guide you? 5 { Sh 

Dech. That is according to the importance of the 
buſineſs I go about. Perhaps I may know the road 2 


(4) See Lucian's Hermotimur. 
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well myſelf. If I think I do not, and muſt go forward, 
I have nothing to depend on, but directions. 
Shep. It is very true; and you know there may be 
people met with, who really know the road very well, 
Wand can direct another, tho“ they may not be diſpoſed 
to go that way themſelves. | 
Dech. But, I am ſure, they cannot deſcribe a road 
to me, they have never travelled. 
= Sh-p. Don't be too poſitive about that. They may 
Shave good maps of the country, and exact ſurveys of 
ne roads; and, beſides, may have travelled a part of 
ie way, and returned; and might be willing enough 
s go along with you, were they not ſick, lame, or ill 
provided for a journey. 
= D:ch. Ay, or blind, you might ſay; and, in that 
eaſe, I had better want their company. But, even after 
WI have put myſelf into the hands of an Erg/i guide, 
purely becauſe he is my countryman ; and we come to 
a place where the road divides, on the one hand, into a 
broad and ſmooth way, on the other, into a narrow and 
craggy ; and I ſee crouds of good Exgliſb guides, take- 
ing down the broad way, with abundance of well-bred 
company; and my own, after having recommended the 
narrow way to me, in which J ſee not a ſingle fellow- 
traveller, beginning himſelf to ſtrike off into the broad 
ay, while others are beating out paths of their own in 
the fields, and every one crying out, Come along with 
re; what ſhall. I do, in this caſe, if I cannot ſafely 
chooſe for myſelf ? 

Shep. If you can neither turn back, nor ſtay where 
ou are, you muſt conſider which of the roads points 
towards the place you would go to; in caſe you have 

ay notion of its bearing, that will greatly help you 
to determine. But even tho' you have not, if any of 
the guides ſhould lead you through a little copſe, to the 
top of an eminence, and from thence ſhew you the 
place you are travelling to, and a road continued on 
from the ſpot you are in, to that very place; this, ſurely, 
will relieve you from your diftreſs. Your own natural 
ſtature is, perhaps, too low to give you the proſpect of 


an extended country, which may be eafily ſeen from a 
| Vor. II. G riſing 
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riſing ground; or, if a wood ſhould ſtand in your way, 
and obſtruct your view, you mult paſs it, in order to 
ſee freely before you. As to the broad road, though it 
ſnould ſeem never ſo ſmooth and direct, and be crouded 
with travellers of the firſt rank, with coaches, equi- 
pages, and all ſorts of conveniences and refreſhments ; 
nay, tho' you ſhould ſee the guides all tripping it in the 
ſame road, and even your own ſhuffling off among the 
reſt; yet, if it appears plainly to lead quite away from 
the place you would be at, you 12 ſure it is not 
for your purpoſe, As to the by- paths, they are the 
ways which ſingular and conceited people chooſe for 
themſelves, have no fences nor boundaries on the right 
or left; and you may plainly perceive they terminate 
either in nothing, or in one of the two greater roads, 
moſtly, indeed, in the broad one. And as to the nar- 
row one, if that appears to lead directly to the place 


you deſire to arrive at, you can follow your own eyes, 


tho” he that ſhewed it you is not diſpoſed to go along. 
Don't ſay, however, that there are no travellers in it; 
there are ſome, who will be your companions; and 
guides you no longer want, being now able to direct 
yourſelf, But if, as the road is in ſome places rugged 
and ſteep, and you but weak, you ſhould want others 
to help you up, don't grudge to treat them at the inns : 
but if, inſtead of this, you ſhould curſe every morſel the 
poor men put in their mouths, ſhould make a jeſt of 
them on all occaſions, ſhould ſometimes even beat them, 
and tell them you want none of their aſſiſtance, and that 
you have eyes and legs of your own ; you cannot blame 
the men, if they ſhould ſoon grow tired of ſo trouble- 
ſome a companion, and give you up to thoſe eyes and 
legs in which you have ſo much confidence. But you 
are a traveller: one may aſk you, I hope, without of- 
fence, whether you really deſign for any certain place. 
Do you know on what point of the compaſs” it bears ? 
Or are you only going, like a right Eng// Gentleman, 
to take a ramble of curioſity and pleaſure, without much 
caring which way you go? If you have fixed on no 
point, or place, to terminate your journey in, it will be 
very hard for you to find a guide, Is it honour, or 
power, 
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power, or riches, you are ſetting out for? If it be any 
of theſe, I believe you know, as well as moſt men, how 
to be your own guide; but, if you do not, there are 
thouſands ready to take you by the hand. If, however, 
you would travel towards ſomething not in this life, 
take no guides, but ſuch as can, in one view, give you 
an intire proſpect of the road. If you doubt whether 
there is any thing worth travelling for in another life, I 
need not caution you, I ſuppoſe, not to neglect what is 
preſent, till you have fully ſatisfied yourſelf, by ſome 
means or other, whether the things below, or the things 
above, are the beſt worth caring for. | | 
Deb. I am ſorry I happened, unluckily, to put you 
into this allegorical road; for I ſee there is no end to it. 

| Shep. Pray, Sir, did not thoſe nations, who were left 
to the light of nature, differ conſiderably about religious 
matters ? | 

Dech. Pſhaw! Shepherd, all nations have been left to 
the light of nature, in religious matters; and it was 
ſuperſtition and prieſtcraft that introduced abſurdities and 
differences, | 
Shep. The light of nature muſt then have been very 
weak and dim, or it had never ſuffered ſuch monſtrous 
abſurdities, and irreconcileable differences, to take an 
intire poſſeſſion of all nations. | | 
9 Dech, Be that as it will, no ſpecies of ſuperſtition, 
nmong the Heathens, ever occaſioned ſuch bickerifigs 

nd barbarities, as Chriſtianity hath done. 

Shep. 8 how little, either of reaſon or au- 
bhority, any way of worſhip among them could plead 
In its own behalf, I ſhould not be much ſurpriſed, if 
they were very indifferent about their religions > yet I 
nd, they gave inſtances of bigotry, and ſuperſtitious 
fury, infinitely ſurpaſſing thoſe of the worſt men that ever 
alled themſelves Chriſtians. The Ombi, a people of Egypr, 
vere zealous worſhipers of the crocodile ; the Tentyritæ 
horred that amphibious god, and had a trick of catch- 
Ig and riding him about, till they made him diſgorge 

he carcaſes he had ſwallowed : thoſe two nations enter- 
ained a moſt infernal hatred for each other, on account 
of this religious difference. They were not ſatisfied 
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with putting one another to death in the crueleſt man- 
ner; they even eat the fleſh of their enemies raw, and 


he that came too late for the feaſt, licked up the blood "i 


of the ſlain, that had been ſpilt on the ground. This 
horrible inſtance of barbarity happened 44 Juvenal's 
time, and you may ſee the deſcription of it, at large, in 
the fifteenth ſatire of that poet. Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, in his ſecond book, that the antient Kings of Egypt, 
finding the people inclinable to conſpiracies and com- 
motions, aſſigned each city its particular animals for 
gods; to the intent that“ each community, hating the 
reſt for their diverſity of worſhip, might be the leſs in- 
clined to confederate with them againſt their Kings: and 
this, ſays the hiſtorian, took effect; for the inhabitants, 
in one 3 of the country, were perpetually upbraid- 
ing thoſe of another with the impiety of their worſhip : 
in after-times they added a great number of vegetable, 
to their animal, deities. Had you lived in that country, 
and in thoſe times, high as you carry your notions of the 
light and religion of nature, you had certainly been a 
zealous worſhiper of a dog, a cat, a clove of garlick, 
or an onion, and, very probably, a furious perſecutor 
of the reſt You might, poſſibly, have ſuffered the dog 
and cat to ſnarl and |, for their reſpective divini 
ties; but had you been an Onioniſt, you would not have 
left ſo helpleſs a god to the teeth of an hungry and per- 
ſecuting boor. But there is no need of multiplying in- 

ſtances to prove, either that man, left to himſelf, is ſo 
deſtitute of religious light, as to admit of the maſt fooliſh 
and portentous forms of religion; or capable of perſe- 
cuting thoſe who differ from him about religion, with 
the moſt horrid cruelty : the ſhocking barbarities, exer- 
ciſed by the Pagans on the Chriſtians, furniſh us with 
too pregnant a proof of this. Their light of nature 
ſuffered them to worſhip whores, and adulterers, and 
cut-throats, and devils; and to maſſacre thoſe, who 
came to teach them the knowlege of the only true God, 
with fire and ſword, by thouſands Nor was their cru- 
elty the effect of a ſudden and tranſtent fury, or of 
mere popular rage. The Emperors and people joined 
and perlevered in it, for ſeveral ages. | T 

| | 3 | Temp. 
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Temp. This objection of yours, Mr. Dechaine, about 
diviſions and perſecutions, is fairly thrown off from 
Chriſtianity, and turned againſt your own hy potheſis, 
concerning the ſufficiency of the light of nature. The 
ſtrongeſt fer of proof is drawn from facts, and the facts 
are directly againſt you. | mel 
| Ghep. Give me leave to cloſe what J had to ſay on this 
ſubject with obſerving to you, that there is a great and 
wonderful agreement among Chriſtians concerning fun- 
damentals ; that men are not more unanimous about 
other matters; and that, as I hinted before, it is not 
about religion, but about their own vain notions, rooted 
prejudices, and violent paſſions, that religious diſputants 
make ſo great a ſputter. I muſt, alſo, remind you of 
what hath been ſaid concerning the vaſt advantages 
which the authority of the Holy Scriptures derives from 
the diſputes among Chriſtans. | 
Cunn, You ſaid a great deal on that ſubject, part of 


which, indeed, was not amiſs; but I muſt own, Mr. 


Shepherd, J cannot ſee how diviſions, among the adbe- 
rents of any religion, can be of ſervice to that religion, 
"The author of ours did not think as you do, when he 
inculcated the precepts you recited a while ago, injoin- 

ing charity and unanimity in the moſt pathetic terms. 
Shep. Religious diviſions, Sir, or hereſies, are as 
odious, in the ſight of God, as any other ſpecies of 
evil ; but out of this evil, great as it is, infinite wiſdom 
knows how to extract ſome good. St. Pau touches on 
one of tne benefits ariſing from diviſions, in his firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians. There muſt be herefies, ſays 
he, among you, that they which are approved, may be made 
manifeft ; by which he means, that thoſe who are ſound in 
the faith, may be diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as have ſe- 
cretly attached themſelves to falſe doctrines, and may 
ſhine out, like gold refined from its droſs. When ſuch 
a ſeparation as this is once made public, the contrivers 
of bid opinions, being forced to lay aſide the zaſe of 
orthodoxy, have no longer an opportunity of infinuate- 
ing their errors into the minds of well-meaning, but 
unwary people: beſides, if we conſider either the nature 
of revealed religion, or that of man, we ſhall perceive, 
| G 3 that 
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that other great advantages may be drawn from religi- 


ous differences. As to the firſt, I have already obſerved, - 
that the writings, in which it is contained, and handed 


to. diſtant countries or ages, are better proved to be ge- 


nuine by vouchers violently incenſed againſt one another 
from principle and paſſion, than by ſuch as are unani- 


mous in all things. : 

Dech. If any ſyſtem of truth appears, to be worth 
the retaining, mankind, for their own ſakes, will not 
ſuffer that which is good in itſelf, and uſeful to them, 
to be loſt; and therefore I cannot ſee what occaſion 
there could have been for quarrelling about Chri- 
ſtianity, in order to preſerve it, had it- been found ne- 
ceſſary, by thoſe who tried it. Beſides, unanimity 
would have given a greater credit to your religion, 
than diviſions could have done; and, therefore, ſeems 
a more promiſing preſervative : for that which is placed 
between two or more contending parties, and bitterly 
fought for by all, is often torn to pieces, and loſt in 
the ſcuffle. FRY | 

Shep. Our religion was found to be ſo well worth 
retaining, that it would, undoubtedly, have been pre- 


ſerved, had its profeſſors never differed about it. In 


that caſe, . there had been no room for your preſent ob- 


jection, indeed; but then your other, levelled againſt - 


the genuineneſs of its records, would not have admitted 
of ſo eaſy, or ſo demonſtrative an anſwer. As to the 
nature of man, it is ſuch, ſo fickle, and fond of novelty, 
that, generally ſpeaking, he is not apt, unleſs ſtirred by 
ſome paſſion, to belong earneſt and warm in one thing : 
from hence, if there were no diſputes about religion, 
might, in time, ariſe a coldneſs, and inattention to it. 
This, again, might produce a great, and, at length, a 


total ignorance of it. Nothing is ſo apt to rouſe atten- 


tion, and ſtrike out knowlege, as diſputes. The pub- 
lic diſputations in our univerſities afford an experimental 
proof of this; for in thoſe, altho' there is little elſe but 
reputation at ſtake, the diſputants on both ſides gene- 
rally exert their utmoſt efforts for victory, But, when 
debates about religious differences are once ſet on foot, 


all corners of the queſtion, under conſideration, 5 
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beat into; light and truth are either forced out, or bet- 
ter ſupported, and riveted in the mind; while, at the 
ſame time, other collateral, or dependent truths, that 
did not before occur, are diſcovered: for a thorough 
debate on any queſtion not only exerciſes the rational 
faculties, but alſo carries the mind into new topics of 
thought and inquiry. We light up a candle, perhaps, 
only to read by; but, while it ſhews us what is contained 
in the book we apply to it, it likewiſe brings into view 
every thing elſe about us, and enables us to examine 
what is ſaid in the author before us, by what is advanced, 
either for or againſt it, in other writers. Thus it is, 
that while the enemy of truth labours, thro the corrupt 
affections, and perverted reaſonings, of men, to cloud 
or ſuppreſs the truths of religion; God, by the very 
ſame means, clears up old truths, ſtrikes. out new ones, 
and keeps the minds of mankind awake to religious 
knowlege. It was, perhaps, for this purpoſe, among 
others, that myſteries were revealed, and ſome doctrines, 
which might have been more fully delivered by Divine 
inſpiration, were deſignedly ſet forth in ſuch a degree 
of obſcurity, as could not fail to give the ill-diſpoſed 
an occaſion of cavil, and furniſh the candid mind with 
an opportunity of exerciſe and inquiry. Now this is 
no more an objection to the goodneſs of Providence, 
than his having given us our outward neceſſaries only 
upon the terms of labour, and continual care. How 
great 1s the wiſdom of that Being, who hath ſo conſti- 
tuted human nature, that light muſt ſpring from dark- ' 
neſs, order from confuſion, and truth from prejudice 
and error! | 
Temp. It is not to be wondered at, that men ſhould 
differ about religious matters, which naturally lead to 
metaphyſical and abſtracted inquiries, when there is ſo 
much diſputation in arts and ſciences, relating to ſen- 
ſible things. What is the next ingredient-in Chriſtia- 
nity, Mr. Dechaine, which, in your opinion, is de- 
trimental to mankind ? ; 9 
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Dech. 1 Really think, if there were no other objection 

to Chriſtianity, than that its rewards tend to 
make men mercenary, and its puniſhments to fill them 
with abject, I won't ſay chimerical fears, in which two 


- eonliſts the true definition of ſlavery ; this, alone, would 


be ſufficient -to weigh it down. In order to be either 
good, or happy, we muſt be free : but he can never be 
morally free, who is hired to good actions by an infinite 
reward, or deterred from bad ones by an infinite puniſh- 
ment: ſuch allurements and terrors, whenſoever they are 
firmly believed in, impoſe a moral neceſſity, and a mo- 
ral neceſſity is ſufficient to take away moral freedom. 
Then the Clergy will never ſuffer either their principles, 
or their conduct, to be ſeverely inquired into by people 
with whom they have any credit; ſo that. not only the 
principles themſelves, but the conduct of thoſe who 
preach them, tend alike to enſlave mankind. Pray, 
Mr. Shepherd, is he, who is with-held from ſtealing, 
merely by the fear of legal puniſhment, an honeſt man ? 

Sep. No. 

Dech. Is he an honeſt man, who brings me a ſum of 
money from my correſpondent, which he would have 
run away with, had not that correſpondent, or ſome- 
body elſe, promiſed him twice the ſum, in caſe he re- 
turned with my receipt ? 

Shep. He 1s not. 

. Dech. Does it not plainly follow, then, that he who 
does good, only in hope of reward, and he who abſtains 


from evil, merely for fear of puniſhment, is not virtu- 


ous, or honeſt? 
Shep. This ſubject, concerning puniſhments and re- 
wards, hath, I am ſure, been ſufficiently debated already ; 


and therefore I think it a little odd to have it brought on 


the carpet again ; which can hardly be done without 
repeating what was ſaid before. | 

Dich. You entered on this topic for no other end, 
but to draw concluſions from it againſt the religion of 
nature: now I have as good a right to recal it, in order 


to make an advantage of it againſt revelation. Beſides, 


Sir, as it is now my turn to attack, and as your religion 
may 
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may be very well attacked, thro” the flaviſh effects of 
its lanctions; it will be proper to examine, a little, into 
thoſe ſanctions, in that light, which will render the topic 


| almoſt new to us. 


Shep. And ſo it muſt be, I find, till we are agreed 
about it, which, in all probability, will never happen. 
But I muſt comply. Pray, Sir, when virtuous men do 
good, have they any reaſon for doing ſo? Or do they, 
in that, a& without reaſon ? . 

Dech. They have reaſon. 

Shep. Can you aſſign that reaſon ? 

Dech. It is the love of virtue, the beauty of moral 
good, the pleaſure inſeparably annexed by our nature 
to the performance of a good action. h 

Shep. In like manner, when virtuous and honeſt men 
abſtain from ill actions, have they any reaſon for their 
abſtinence ? | 

Decb. No doubt on't ; they have the pain and remorſe, 
that always follow the perpetration of a bad action, be- 
fore their eyes. 

Shep. Then, it ſeems, they do not chooſe to do good, 
purely becauſe it is good, but for the pleaſure that at- 
tends it ; nor do they abſtain from evil, merely becauſe 
it is evil, but for fear of the pain and remorſe that muſt 
follow. Thus your doctrine wholly takes away the mo- 
ral difference between actions, conſidered in themſelves, 
and renders them perfectly indifferent; and, in direct 
contradiction to itſelf, places virtue in ſelf-intereſt, and 
places that ſelf-intereſt intirely in puniſhments and re- 
wards: for a puniſhment or reward may as well be na- 
tural, as poſitive; and may as well follow immediately 
* upon the action, as be ſet at ſome diſtance from it. 
Now, of the two, he who waits ſome time for his re- 
ward, is leſs mercenary, and he who extends his view to 
a diſtant puniſhment, is leſs ſlaviſn, than one who muſt 
have his reward in hand, or be puniſhed on the ſpot, to 
make him good and honeſt; and if his future reward or 
puniſhment is much greater than the preſent motives of 
the other, he 1s, in proportion to that exceſs, a wiſer man 
too: But pray, Sir, what does moral freedom, oppoſed 
to moral neceſſity, conſiſt in? 


G 5 v Dech, 


for the benefit of the doer, and of abſtaining from what- 


be can never duly exert that power, unleſs the good, and 


at all compel; and, in the next, they only induce and 
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Dech. In the power to do good, or evil. = 
Shep. And what does freedom, oppoſed to ſlavery, 7 

conſiſt in? | | 3 
Dech. In the power of —_ whatſoever may be 


ſoever may hurt him. | 

Shep. 1 think you was formerly obliged to claim, as 
a part of natural religion, theſe very ſanctions, which 
you now object to: this is another inſtance, that a point, 
formerly proved upon you, nay, even granted by you, 
is {till to be proved over again. This is generally the 
misfortune of all who diſpute with Libertines. If free- 
dom, as oppoſed to ſlavery, conſiſts in the power of, 
doing whatſoever may be for the benefit of the doer, 
and abſtaining from whatſoever may be hurtful to him, 


'the evil, are laid before him in their full extent and 
weight. If, therefore, future rewards and puniſhments 
are actually reſerved for him, according as he ſhall ac- 
quit himſelf here; he can have no freedom of gþoice 
in that, wherein it moſt behoves him to chooſe judici - 
ouſly, unleſs thoſe rewards and puniſhments are timely 
notified to him, when he firſt enters on a courſe of mo- 
ral actions. Between two things, utterly unknown to 
us, we can make no choice ; and, if they are only im- 
perfectly known, our liberty of chooſing muft be pro- 
portionably imperfect. Further, the rewards and pu- 
niſhments of the Chriſtian religion do not take away * 
moral freedom; for it is plain from experience, that 
thoſe, who moſt firmly believe in them, are often guilty 
of bad actions, nay, and ſometimes of high crimes. 
They are often guilty of omitting that which is good, 
and doing that which is evil. And it is alſo manifeſt, 
that thoſe ſanctions of the Chriſtian law do by no means 
make ſlaves of us: for, in the firſt place, they do not 
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move us to that which is undeniably for our own good. 

Dech. But you granted, a while ago, that he who 
does good merely for hope of reward, and abſtains from 
evil merely for tear of puniſhment, 1s not virtuous ; and, 
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if he be not virtuous, he can plead no merit, in order 
to a reward. Wt 

Shep. It is very true; and our religion teaches us to 
plead no merit in, nor claim any reward for, our beſt 


actions. 
Dech. Your religion, then, does not tend to make 


you virtuous. | 
Shep. This is only playing with the name of virtue. 
Our religion, Sir, tends to make us perform our duty 
to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves ; and this is of 
infinite ſervice, both to us, and the ſociety of which we 
are members, give it what name you will, Your ratio- 
nal religion founds morality on puniſhments and re- 
wards ; and, if virtue cannot be built on ſuch an intereſt- 
ed baſis, you muſt be as far from it as we: but that 
our moral ties are much ſtronger than yours, is evident 
from hence, that we have all the natural motives to 
moral rectitude, by which your actions are influenced, 
and eternal rewards and puniſhments beſides, which you 
are ſo far from thinking a trifling addition, that you 
look upon them as too great, and even compulſory. If 
we may believe Socrates and Plato, and, what is yet 
more, our own experience, virtue is partly a ſcience, 
and partly an habit: as to its principles, it is purely a 
ſcience; and, as to its practice and progreſs, it is alto- 
gether an habit. Men muſt firſt know upon what reaſon 
and grounds they are to be virtuous; and this intro- 
duces them to a courſe of good actions, and, at length, 
to a' conqueſt over their own corruptions; which, by 
degrees, exalts their natural love of good, and abhor- 
rence of evil: and as it refines their nature to a nearer 
reſemblance of God, ſo, in proportion, it fills them with 
the love of him, and, at laſt, eſtabliſhes that glorious 
rinciple, as the motive and ſpring of all they do. 
hus Chriſtian virtue, which lays its deep foundations 
on ſelf-intereſt and fear, rears its head to heaven, and 
ends in Divine love. This progreſs, Sir, which, on a 
former occaſion, was ſufficiently dwelt on, is natural: 
even Shafteſbury, in his inquiry into virtue, owns, that 
it cannot be perfect without religion; and I muſt inſiſt, 
that, without religion, it cannot be at all; it muſt both 
G 6 begin 
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begin and end in religion: and, I may venture to ſay, 
no man was ever really good, who did not ſet out with 
his eye on the ſanctions of religion, and, holding the 
judgment-ſeat of God in view, did not riſe from the 
fear to the love of God, and make a progreſs in virtue 
from lower to higher motives of action. Pray confider, 
Mr. Dechaine, that man is very far from being ſupreme ; 
that he hath a bounden and ſubordinate nature; that he 

brings up the rear of intelligent beings; and that, of 
conſequence, he is made for ſubjection and obedience ; 
inſomuch that he muſt either have a maſter, or a tyrant 
over him. He is not, therefore, under pretence of 
liberty, to aim at a boundleſs latitude and licence to 
do what he will, and fear nothing : if he breaks looſe 
from the commands and ordinances of his trye and na- 
- tural maſter, he will be far from finding himſelf at 
liberty ; paſſion and appetite will quickly ſeize the run- 
apate, and compel him to forge grievous chains for him- 
ſelf. If he would not be the vileſt, and moſt abject, 
of all ſlaves, he muſt be the ſervant and ſubject of that 
maſter, whoſe ſervice is his only and perfect freedom, 
his greateſt honour. The will of man lies next his 
actions, and is the immediate ſpring of all he does. 
Now it is ſometimes influenced by reaſon, and ſometimes 
by paſſion : when reaſon, rightly informed and directed, 
holds the reins of the will, the man is free; becauſe 
reaſon, truly ſuch, will not only give him a choice of 
action, but alſo furniſh him with motives to ſuch acti- 
ons, as are conducive to his real happineſs : but, when 
paſſion uſurps the government of the will, the man is 
then a ſlave; for paſſion is blind and violent, will take 
away his moral choice of actions, and force him upon 
ſuch a conduct as is highly prejudicial to him. Groſs 
errors can pervert reaſon ; violent temptations can ſtir 
up paſſion to rebellion ; and either reaſon or paſſion may 
milguide the will: but none of theſe is ſufficient to de- 
nominate the man a confirmed ſlave, till reaſon becomes 
| habitually attached to error, and paſſion to temptation : 
then it is, that the will is forced to point the aQions - 
directly againſt the intereſt of the agent, and the man is 
an abſolute ſlave, Here tue downward progreſs of vice 
+." 
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is ſomewhat parallel to the riſe and aſcent of virtue, and 
habit puts the finiſhing hand to both. Now, Sir, I can 
ſee nothing, but Divine inſtruction, that is able rightly 
to inform ovr reaſon, and guard it againſt important 
errors; and 1 can ſee nothing, but the principles and 
ſanctions of the Chriſtian religion, that affords any foun- 
dation to human liberty. He is ſaid to be a ſlave ts 
another, who muſt always follow him, do what he com- 
mands, adopt all his deſires and averſions, and undergo 
any hardſhip in the ſervice of his maſter : it is thus that 
the paſſions, thoſe internal tyrants, are themſelves, in 
ſome men, drawn at the tails of ſenſual objects ſo ſtrong- 
ly, that they cannot reſiſt, let the miſchiefs of follow- 
ing be never ſo great and obvious ; and reaſon, inſtead 
of being able to call them back, is herſelf dragged along 
alſo, and obliged to pimp and cater, like a flave, for 
her own ſervants, The will, having no ally, and be- 
ing obliged to execute whatſoever the mind ſhall dictate, 
is carried away with the reſt, and abſolutely enſlaved. 
Now in the natural man there is nothing of force ſuffi- 
cient to ſet thoſe ſlaves at liberty. | 

Dech. Ves; the grievous evils, to which this ſlaviſh 
dance after the paſſions leads the man, will, at length, 
correct him. | ö 

Shep. It will be a little too late, if he ſhould chance 
to die in the ſervice; and it is highly probable he will: 
but experience is againſt ſuch hopes of reformation. 
We perceive that reflection and reaſon do little elſe than 
endeavour to methodize and reduce the manner of pur- 
ſuing ſenſual objects to ſuch a ſyſtem of expedients, as 
may render that purſuit more ſafe and ſucceſsful for the - 
future. Does the debauchee, for inſtance, quit his bot- 
tle, becauſe it threw him into a fever? Or the lewd 
man his uncleanneſs, becauſe he hath got a foul diſ- 
temper? No; he only conſiders how to gratify himſelf, 
{or the future, at leſs expence, and riſque to his health, 
Did Cæſar quit his ambitious and oppreſſive ſchemes, 
upon the rough treatment he received at Dyrrhachium ? 
Far from it: he only employed all the force of his vaſt 
underſtanding to extricate him out of the preſent diffi- 
culty, and ta take his meaſures better afterwards, Cz/ar 

| Was 
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was the greateſt ſlave in the Romas empire; for he was 
compelled, by his ambition, to undergo infinite toils 
and dangers: for what? Why, for a dagger, and an 
untimely death. | 

Dech. But yoa will allow, that ſome men, ſhocked at 
the miſeries of a vicious life, which they have wofully 
experienced, betake themſelves, afterwards, to more 
regular courſes. | | 

Shep. Yes, that I ſhall readily allow; but muſt, at 
the ſame time, 'infiſt, that the number of thoſe refor- 
mades, who are mended merely by their vices, 1s ex- 
tremely ſmall ; that they are perpetyally in danger of 
forgetting the rod, wherewitk vice had chaſtiſed them, 
and relapſing into their old habits of fin ; and that there- 


fore, in order to a ſafe and conftant courſe of virtue, 


ſome principle is required, that can go deeper than the 
faint remembrance of a few tranſient ſufferings, and tear 
up their habits by the roots. | | 
Dech. All I contend for is, a liberty of thinking for 
myſelf, and not to ſuffer another, who makes a profit 
and a trade of thinking for me, to impoſe his thoughts 
on me, h | | 
Shep. Till error or vice have enſlaved you, your free- 


dom of thought, whatever you may be compelled to 


ſpeak or do, can never be taken from you. If, by 
thinking for yourſelf, you mean thinking for your own 
Pleaſure and intereſt, which ſeems, in a very low ſenſe, 
to be the true interpretation of thoſe words, ſo often 
canted by Libertines; you cannot think more effectually 
to that purpoſe, than by thinking as a Chriſtian ; be- 
cauſe Chriſtianity ſets your true pleaſure, and greateſt 


Intereſt, before you, and beſt ſhews you how to purſue 


them. 

Dech. You will grant, however, that, in order to 
be ſincere in my principles, I muſt think freely for myſelf ; 
becauſe, in order to examine fairly, and become ratio- 
nally and ſincerely a Chriſtian, a Mahometan, or what 
you pleaſe, it is neceſſary one ſhould have no byaſs in 
favour of this or that modification of religion ; that is, 
it is neceſſary one ſhould be a true Deiſt. 


Shep, 
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Shep. A true Atheiſt,” you mean: for, as Dei/m is a 
ſort or modification of religion, and as that alſo ought 
therefore to be fairly examined, without byaſs or attach- 
ment; you ought to have no religion, when you ſet 
about ſuch an inquiry. And, as to your fincerity, it is, 
indeed, a good attendant upon a fair and candid inquiry; 
but I am ſure it is of little advantage to be fincere, in 
principles haſtily eſpouſed, for better for worſe, upon 
the bare recommendation of paſſion and corruption, and 
tending to, enflave and undo their unhappy abettors. 
Have you ever been an Atheiſt, Mr. Dechaine ? 
Dech. Never. | 
Sbep. Upon your own principles, therefore, it is plain, 
you have never done juſtice to Chriſtianity in quitting 
it, nor to Deiſm in going over to it, by a fair and un- 
prejudiced examination. How do you know but your 
former principles of Chriſtianity may have given your 
mind a byaſs in favour of Deiſm, to which, as well as 
to Chriſtzanity, it is a common fundamental to own but 
one God? Perhaps, had the matter been more candidly 
conſidered, you might have found reaſon for being a 
Polytheiſt. How, on the other hand, can you be ſure 
you condemned Chriſtianity on, good grounds, fince you 
could not do it till you was a Deiſt? Or is there not 
good reaſon to ſuſpect, you have been too haſtF in re- 
jecting Mahometiſm, fince, at no time of your life, you 
was wholly unattached to ſome religion, or other, that 
muſt have prejudiced you againſt that of the Xoran ? 
You could never have fairly weighed any two religions 
againſt each other, while you yourſelf was in one of 
the ſcales. Depend on't, you have the whole work to 
do over again ; and, pardon - the appearance of a ſole- 
ciſm, muſt prove all religions to be falſe; before you can 
prove any one of them to be true. I wonder how this 
thought, ſo conſequential. to your own principles, ſo 
near the very ſcheme you built on, and ſo neceſſary to 
your ſetting out right, could have eſcaped a man of your 
penetration, | , 
Dech. I don't know how it is you talk and refine up- 
on things; but J am ſure it is plain from experience, 


that Chriſtian principles, as the Tragedian —_ 
make 
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make cowards of all who hold them; inſomuch that 
they neither dare act, nor think, as becomes men: if 
they durſt think, they would ſoon find reaſon to renounce 
them; and a little courage in thinking might go a great 
way to produce liberty of acting. 5 
Shep. Yes; Chriſtianity makes cowards of its profeſſors, 
no doubt on't: witneſs our martyrs, to whom Alexa-:der 
and Ce/ar were errant runaways. The ſame cannot be 
ſaid of your principles; they make you your own maſters, 
they give you boldneſs to do any thing, and every prin- 
ciple is as good as a provocative. I am much delighted 
with your new notion about courage in thinking : a bold 
heart may put a man upon doing the fineſt things ; but it 
is neceſſary to have a ſtout head, in order to an heroic 
exploit in thought: ſuch are the heads, I ſuppoſe, that 
produce Atheifm; and, when any one ſtops ſhort at De- 
iſm, it is only thro” a puſillanimity of brain. But what 
if men, growing bold-headed, ſhould begin to butt at 
your employment, as well as ours? In reſpect to yours, 
as it is practiſed among us, there is, if J miſtake not, 
ſome occaſion for a little courage, in order to free-think- 
ing. Moſt men, if we may judge by their actions, value 
their eſtates and fortunes infinitely more than they do 
their ſouls ; the law coſts them, at leaſt, as much money, 
and a thouſand times more trouble and vexation, than 
religion. The poor Parſons make a ſecret of nothing, 
tell all they know, and invite the world to inquiry and 
debate about religion ; but the law, in which every man 
is concerned, as well as in religion, and, I am afraid, a 
good deal more intereſted, is a myſterious art, which we 
Laity, in reſpect to the law, have not courage enough to 
underſtand, nor are we allowed to practiſe it for ourſelves, 
if we did. As to phyſic, we have had a good many free - 
thinkers in the way of that uſeful ſcience, ſome of whom, 
as Montaigne, &c. believed it to be altogether a cheat ; 
others, upon reading a few books wrote by phyſicians, 
and borrowing a few ill-digeſted ſcraps of knowlege from 
thence, and more from the writings of pretenders and 
empirics, have taken upon them to rail at the whole fa- 
culty, to ſet up for practice themſelves, and, for lack of 
other patients, have tampered with their own — 
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I know a moſt ſufficient Gentleman of this ſtamp, whoſe 
hypotheſis it was, that taſte and nature dictate the moſt 
ſovereign ſort of noſtrums for all our bodily diſorders, 
Accordingly, he preſcribed to himſelf, and others, what- 
ſoever they liked beſt, in all kinds of diſtempers, and, 
you may be ſure, to moſt wonderful effect. The ſcience 
that preſcribes to the body, hath its dabblers and op- 
poſers, as well as that which preſcribes to the ſoul; but 
experience and neceſſity are too tirong for them in both 
caſes ; and the Phyſician and Parfon are ſent for. An 
empiric, or mountebank, may kill their thouſands, and 
this may bring phyſic into diſrepute with filly and giddy 
people; but if a Mead, or an Hulſe, ſhould, by the force 
of {kill and medicine, ſave one patient from miſery, or 
death, it would ſhew demonſtrably, that phy ſic is not a 
mere impoſition; and the mortality that attends the 
quacks, inſtead of raiſing in ſenfible people a diſtruſt of 
medicine, ſhews demonſtrably, that thoſe pretenders only 
kill, becauſe they know nothing of the art of cure. 

Dech. A fine alluſion, truly! and fo the Parſons are 
the only true and genuine phyſicians for the ſoul, and all 
others, who ſpeak or write for the religious information 
of mankind, are pretenders and quacks. 

Shep. In my opinion, every one, who hath ſufficient 
ability and piety for the purpoſe, hath alſo a right to ſpeak 
and publiſh his knowlege, for the good of mankind; 
but it is not a man's own conceit that can prove him thus 
qualified. Upon the whole, liberty of thinking 1s ne- 
ceſſary to right reaſoning ; but when it is pleaded for, 
only in order to an unbounded licentiouſneſs of action, 
when we ſet up for thinking freely for ourſelves, in order 
to act as freely for ourſelves, to the great prejudice of 
others, and even of ourſelves, in the end; this is either 
ſuch a falſe kind, or ſuch an exceſs, of liberty, as cannot 
fail to terminate in real ſlavery and miſery. Montaigne 
ſhewed what ſort of a latitude it is that Libertines would 
be at, when he ſaid, I am ſo enamoured of liberty, 
that, ſhould I be interdicted the remoteſt corner of the 
Indies, I ſhould live a little leſs at my eaſe.” And is 
it a liberty without bounds, in reſpe& to religion and 
morality, that man, little, narrow, ſubordinate man, 

rs would 
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would aſſume? Is it a liberty to think and do what he 


liſts, that an ignorant, corrupt, and wicked wretch, 


would pretend to? Yes; the thief would eſcape from 
his gaol, and the murderer from his fetters, if he could. 


And what uſe would he make of his liberty? Why, he 


would ſteal, or cut throats, again. 

Temp. Human liberty, both of thought and action, 
certainly hath its bounds, which are a real defence, and 
by no means a confinement to it: all the laws of man are 
founded on this ſuppoſition, that no man can be free or 
ſafe, unleſs all-men are, in ſome meaſure, bound, and, 
ſome men wholly confined; and the laws of God only 
add higher and ſtronger boundaries, inaſmuch as they 
bind the conſciences, whereas thoſe of civil ſociety only 
tie up the hands, of men. Pray, Mr. Dechaine, have 
you any other objections to the uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian 


religion? PE 


Dech. OW can a religion be uſeful to thoſe who 

never had the leaſt opportunity of Knowing 
it? Chriſtianity was not introduced into the world till 
four thouſand years after its creation, and hath not yet 


extended to the greater part of mankind. They who 


make it highly uſeful, nay, even neceſſary, are not well 
aware, that, if it were ſo, a good God could not have 
denied it to any of his creatures, nor a juſt God have 
given it to a few, and refuſed it to the reſt. : 

Shep. In order to prove it inconſiſtent with the good- 
neſs of God to defer the introduction of a neceſſary re- 
ligion for four thouſand years, and then to extend it only 
to a part of mankind, it lies upon you, Sir, to prove, 
that God is, by his goodneſs, neceſſarily determined to 
do all manner of good to all his creatures, at all times; 
and then to ſhew, that Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing it highly 
uſeful or neceſſary to the whole world, had been more 
extenſively and effectually uſeful, if it had been delivered 
to our firſt parents, and not in a later age. Theſe points 
have a neceſſary connexion with that which you have ob- 
jected to Chriſtianity from the goodneſs of God; and 
cannot, I believe, be proved: for, as to the firſt, the 
infinite nature of God is free, and limited by E—_ 
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of this, or any other kind; creation and being, with all 
the good things annexed to them, or made to reſult from 
them, are free gifts from God; he could have with-held 
them; and therefore his goodneſs is manifeſted in granting 
them, and our gratitude due upon receiving them. Were 
it not ſo, God would be but an inſtrument in the hand of 
neceſſity; and tho' what he did would be always good in 
effect, yet it would argue no goodneſs in the cauſe, no other 
goodneſs in God, than what we ſee in neceſſary and ina- 
nimate beings, ſuch as thediſpenſation of light and warmth- 
from the ſun, which it cannot with-hold, and which we can 
return it no thanks for, without groſs abſurdity and ido- 
latry. We adore the goodneſs of God, becauſe, when he 
could have with-held us for ever in the womb of nothing, 
he freely beſtowed a comfortable and happy being on us; 
and, when he could have deſtroyed us for ever on account 
of our defection from him, he mercifully preſerved our 
race, and provided, as well as the nature of things would 
permit, for our recovery and happineſs. Nor does it a whit 
more reflect on the. juſtice, than the goodneſs, of God, 
to have extended the benefits of a neceffary religion only 
to a part of mankind. Your objection itſelf makes a 
diſtinction between the Divine Goodneſs and Juſtice, and 
ſuppoſes the former to be the ſource of all the benefits we 
receive from God. Now, if it be ſo, whether we ſup- 
Poſe thoſe benefits to be neceſſarily or freely given; yet 
ſtill they cannot be the effects of Divine Juſtice : for if 
they were, then we ſhoyld have a right to them ; and, 
conſequently, in receiving them, ſhould receive no bounty 
nor benefit. It is nonſenſe to ſay, we can have a right 
to a free gift. | | 
Dech. But the injuſtice conſiſis in the unequal diſtri- 
bution ſuppoſed, which you, who make Chriſtianity ſo 
5 Face and yet date its introduction ſo late, aſcribe to 
os Re | 
Shep. This will be of ſome weight, if it be firſt proved, 
that a ſinful and rebellious race of creatures have a right 
to every thing that is neceſſary to their happineſs ; and 
that God cannot, without injuſtice, refuſe the good he - 
does us; that. whatſoever good God does to one age or 
perſon, he is in juſtice bound to do to all ages * 
8 ons; 
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ſons; that we have all, not only a right, but an equal 
right, to what is, truly ſpeaking, the mere effect of in- 
finite bounty and compaſſion; and that the author of Chri- 


ſtianity hath made it neceſſary in ſuch a ſenſe, that nothing 


elſe could have ſufficed in the place of it at any time; that 
no part of it could have anſwered the occaſions of men, 
and been given before his own coming; that the whole 
of it was abſolutely neceſſary to all mankind ; and that all 
mankind, in all times and places, ſtood equally in need 
of it. As all theſe points are neceſſarily connected with 
your objection drawn from the juſtice of God againſt the 
unequal diſtribution of Chriſtianity, it lies on you, Sir, 
to prove them, in ſupport of that objection. But I am 
very confident, neither you, nor any man elſe, can prove 


a fingle one of them. 


Dech. How inconſiſtent is all this with the pains you 
took, the other day, to make me confeſs the neceſſity of 
a true religion! 0 | 
HSbep. But that neceſſity, Sir, ariſes from our want of 
the true religion, in order to arrive at the perfection of 
our nature, and true happineſs, not from the attributes 
of God, as is plain from what hath been already faid, 
and further, from the miſerable ignorance of thoſe many 
populous nations, which, for a long courſe of ages, have 
been abſolutely, or, at leaſt, almoſt wholly, deſtitute of 
ſufficient means to attain to the true religion, whether 
thro' the prevalence of the old and riveted prejudices, 
which they had nothing to oppoſe or conquer; or thro? 
an extinction of the natural or original light, which, in 


reſpect to religion, they had nothing to revive. In moſt 


countries no efforts were uſed to rekindle the one, or diſ- 
ſipate the other; and in Grecce and Taly, where philo- 
ſophy and human talents did their utmoſt, altho' helped 
a little by Eaſtern traditions, bardly any thing like reli- 
gious truth was ſtruck out; and the little that was, could 
not be propagated. All this time, Sir, if you will own, 
that the knowlege of one only God, and his attributes, 
is true religion, the Zewws, being favoured with ample 
means of that knowlege, were diſtinguiſhed by Almighty 
God from all the Gentile world. Beſides, even among 
the Gentiles, one perſon by the force of ſtronger * 
1 | an 
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and a better education, drew nearer to the truth than 
another; and a few, than all the reſt. Theſe facts, too 
glaring to be denied, fully refute that equal diſtribution 
of religious knowlege, contended for in vain by you, and 
other Deiſts; for, had God been obliged in juſtice to 
preſerve ſuch an equality, no doubt on't, both the talents 
and inſtructions given to all mankind muſt have been 
exactly equal. | 
Decb. Can God be partial? Hath he favourites, 
whom he diſtinguiſhes by extraordinary marks of his 
kindneſs, beſtowed on them before they can poſſibly have 
any merit? 

Shep. We may aſk an hundred ſuch queſtions on the 
other fide, which fact will forbid you to anſwer, as mo- 
deſty will not ſuffer me to anſwer yours. Does the light 
of natural religion flow thro' the faculty of reaſon ? Is 
reaſon equally clear and operative in all men? Are the 
paſſions of all men by nature equally manageable ? Are 
the natural tempers of all men equally diſpoſed to virtue ? 
But, admitting that God were either by neceſſity, or 
juſtice, as irreſiſtibly and abſolutely determined to our 
good, as a ſtone is to deſcend ; yet will it not follow, that 

he muſt have conferred the Goſpel on the firſt age of the 
world, unleſs it can be ſufficiently proved, that in ſo doing 
he would have done more good to mankind, than hath 
been done by ſending it four thouſand years later. Now, 
if I miſtake not, the contrary to this may be eaſily made 
appear. In order to this, let us premiſe, that the Chri- 
ſtian religion had not at all been neceſſary, or even re- 
quiſite, had not man fallen from the dignity of his nature 
into a ſtate of corruption and miſery, or rather into a 
ſtrong diſpoſition to degenerate into ſuch a ſtate; that 
to recover them out of this ſtate, ſuch means became ne- 
ceſſary, as were ſuited, not only to the nature, but the 
degree of this corruption; and that it was contrary. to the 
wiſdom of God to deſtroy and create human nature anew, 
as it was beneath his Majeſty to let it ſtand as it was, and 
take away fin by a continual and miraculous force put 
upon it. | 2 

Dech. Before you go any further, I muſt enter my 
caveat againſt. your poſtulatum about the fall of mw ; 

| | which, 
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which, after all you ſaid on that ſubject, I am far enough 


from being convinced of, I ſhall not, however, break 


the thread of our preſent inquiry, by obliging you to re- 
peat your ſpeculations on a point, from whence, if proved, 
you will be far enough from drawing any advantage; 


for if mankind became corrupt and wicked, and Chri- 
ſtianity was the only cure for that corruption, it follows, 
that the remedy ought immediately to have been applied, 
were it for no other purpoſe, but to prevent the increaſe 
of wickedneſs. Proceed. 

Shep. Had Chriſt been ſent, and his religion fully and 
finally revealed, in the firſt age of the world, either the 
memory of the firſt, and the effect of the laſt, muſt have 
been intirely loſt, or ſo diſtorted and corrupted in a few 
ages, that poſterity would have been little the better for 
ſuch a miſſion or revelation; or elſe God muſt have 
made an infinity of other revelations, in order to aſcertain 
and perpetuate the Chriſtian to future times. Arts, ſci- 
ences, languages, commerce, muſt have been all taken 
out of the natural courſe of invention and improvement, 
and all at once revealed; or elſe it would have been im- 


poſſible to tranſmit our religion either to very diſtant 


times or countries, with any tolerable degree of purity ; 
or, admitting it had been poſſible, yet what opinion muſt 
poſterity have entertained of a religion handed down to 
them from no-body knew whom, from times, and by 


means, utterly unknown, which no mortal could account 


for, as being previous to all memory, all records, and 


all hiſtory ? How would our Libertines, ſo nice and ſeru- 


ulous about authorities, have liked ſuch a religion as 
this? It muſt have been heard upon the ſame footing of 
credibility with the wandering Je, who, in the laſt 
age, pretended to have been contemporary with - Chriſt ; 


'but thoſe who would believe him, were to depend upon 


his own word, for which there was not one voucher, 
either book or man. But God hath dealt more tenderly 
and candidly by our reaſon, in giving the full mani- 


feſtation of our religion at a time, when it could be beſt 


examined and propagated. 
Dech. But if languages grammatically fixed, with arts, 
ſciences, and commerce, were ſo neceſſary to the propa- 
—. gation 
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gation and perpetuity of a revealed religion, and ſuch a 
religion ſo neceſſary to the wants of mankind, why then 
were not all theſe helps revealed at the beginning ? Why 
was the world left to a tedious improvement of knowlege, 
needful for ſo great a purpoſe? 

Shep. Nay, rather, why was not the world deſtroyed, 
and a new one made? Why was not man, now corrupted 
and ſtained by fin, broken down in a-mortar, refined in 
an alembic, and molded up anew ? Why hath not God, 
by a miraculous interpoſition of his power, remedied 
and removed all the evils, moral and natural, of this 
world? There is no end of ſuch queſtions. But had God 
been never ſo profuſe of miracles in reſpect to arts, ſci- 


ences, 6c, this alone would not have ſufficed, becauſe 


the number of mankind was not, in the infancy of the 
world, great enough for the purpoſe. - The authority of 


a few wuneſſes, in ſuch a caſe as this, will never anſwer 


the end. Beſides, as you would not be content with any 


ſort of a tradition, but a written one; and as a prodigious 


number of artiſans are neceſſary to the finiſhing one, not 


to ſay a ſufficient number of hooks; hands had been 


wanting, till long after the death of Abel, and many 
others, who, according to your nice notions of God's 
goodneſs and juſtice, muſt have been deprived of their 
right to revelation, had that revelation waited for a com- 
petent increaſe of mankind. | | 
Dech. I do not perfectly underſtand you. Might not 


| God have taught Adam to write, as well as ſpeak? Might 


not Adam have recorded in writing the perfect revelation, 
had it been made to him ? Might not his ſons, after ſeeing 
the miracles that uſhered in this revelation, have ſet their 
hands to the grand certificate or record, containing an 


account of thoſe miracles, and of the doctrines proved 


by them? And might not this record have been copied 
and preſerved genuine, as well as the Zewwif or Chriſtian 
Scriptures ? 

Shep. Had the full revelation of religion been made to 
Adam immediately after he was created, we could have 
had but one witneſs to it. Had it been deferred till his 
ſons came to years of diſcretion, it could have had no 


more witneſſes than he had children; and at the * 


r 
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the atteſtation for the genuineneſs of this record muſt have 
been that of eight perſons only. But pray conſider, Sir, 
religion could not have been fully revealed, without 
Chriſt's appearing in the fleſh, and dying for the ſins of 
mankind, Had he appeared in Adam's time, who would. 
have put him to death? Or who would have perſecuted 
and murdered his witneſſes, that is, Adam, and his chil- 


dren? And, if his witneſſes had ſuffered nothing for their 
atteſtation, ſurely you, who cannot believe thoſe wit- 
neſſes who ſealed their teſtimony with their blood, muſt 
have been till farther from giving credit to ſuch as Adam's 


family could have afforded. Thus, Sir, it is plain, that 
a perfect revelation of our religion could not have been 


either made or recorded in the beginning of the world. 


But ſuch a revelation was not then neceſſary. So much 
of Chriſtianity, as the world wanted at that time, was 


actually revealed. God and his will were made known, 
the Redeemer promiſed, and ſacrifices inſtituted, to com- 


municate the merits, and keep up the expectation, of the 
grand ſacrifice. This might have been ſufficient ; hut if 
mankind, in part, loſt ſight of theſe revelations, it ſhews 
what muſt have become of Chriſtianity, had it been per- 
fectly revealed in the firſt age of the world. That ſuch 
a reve'ation as I ſpeak of, was made in the earlieſt ages, 


is manifeſt from the traces and foot-fteps of it, found to 


this day in the moſt barbarous nations. If we may give 
any credit to hiſtory, mankind did not, immediately after 
their fall, ruſh into the utmoſt depravity of manners. 
They degenerated gradually, and vice in its infancy 
might have been kept at bay by an imperfect revelation, 
as eaſily as afterwards by a full manifeſtation of religion. 
All nations have complained of their own wickedneſs, 
and, upon comparing their morals with thoſe of former 


ages, have ſtiled themſelves degenerate, 


Temp. The mythological notions of a golden, a ſilver, 
a brazen, and an iron age, are an evidence of this. 


Shep. Nay, the graveſt hiſtorians ſpeak in the ſame 


ſtrain ; and we ourſelves ſee, that nations do nat all at 
once degenerate from virtue to vice, but corrupt them- 


ſelves by degrees, as bad principles and cuſtoms creep in. 


It 3s evident, that the antients were ſomething more than 
; | man, 
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man, I mean as man is now. Their ſtrength and longe- 
vity before, and ſome time after the flood, ſhew us, that 
their bodies were ſounder and firmer than ours, or; at 
leaſt, that they lived more temperately than we. The 
inventions of the antients, their buildings, and perform- 
ances of wit and genius, afford us no leſs teſtimony in 
favour of their minds. Nature, in youth and maturity, 
could with a little aſſiſtance do that, which now in its old 
age it cannot perform, without greater ſtrength than its 
own. Its youth could act with vigour, and ſupport itſelf 
with a graceful firmneſs ; but its old age requires the 
crutch, and the ſtaff. | | 
Temp. But, as mankind degenerated, that goodnefs 
which moved Almighty God to ſend his Son, and a per- 


and revelations, as the oblivion of primeval revelations, 
and the increaſe of wickedneſs, made expedient. | 

Shep. And accordingly it did. The earlier ages of the 
world were not ſo deſtitute of revelation as ſome people 
imagine. There is no ſort of reaſon to think there were 
any idolaters before the flood. The 2 age of the An- 


tediluvians made it almoſt impoſſible for them to loſe ſight 


of the true God; for two perſons could have handed down 


1 the knowlege of God, and his will, from the creation to 
that great event; when ſuch an example was given of 


r God's difpleaſure at fin, and ſuch a covenant made with 
; mankind in their common parent, as could not fail of 
7 excellent effects for many ages. The M:/opotamians and 
: Canaanites were, in all probability, the firſt who cor- 
p rupted themſelves with idolatry ; and that not till about 
. the time of Abraham, nor then neither, any further than 
r in reſpect to the uſe of images, and a truſt in ſubordinate 

beings, whom they ſuppoled, as the Papiſts do, to act 
T, under the Supreme Being. The Abimeleche, Kings of 

Gerar, and Laban, tha' an image-worſhiper, adored the 
1e - WF true God, as appears by their joining in ſacrifice with 
at Avraham and Jacob. The ſame may be ſaid of the Kings 
n- of Egypt in thoſe days; for he whom Abrabam had to deal 
in. wich, talked familiarly of God, and had even Divine re- 
an 


velations made to him; and yet the Egyptians were not 
ll. H 1 
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fect religion, at length into the world, muſt, I ſhould 
think, have ſhewn itſelf in ſuch occaſional interpoſitions 


far 
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far behind the firſt idolaters. The antient Per fan, were 
worſhipers of the true God, only under the ſymbol of 
fire; and as they uſed no images, ſo even in the time of 
Aerxes they deſtroyed the Heathen temples where-ever 
they came. Their poſterity, the Perſees in the Eaſt, pre- 
ſerve the knowlege and worſhip of the true God to this 
day. And, as to China, idolatry had got no footing 
there till two thouſ:nd years after the flood. The antient 
Jtalians, who were a plain and virtuous people, had no 
temples or images, and probably no idolatry among them, 
till near the Roman times. Even in thoſe countries and 
ages, wherein idolatry was moſt prevalent, they believed 
in one-Supreme Being, whom they looked upon as the 
Creator, and Father, and Ruler of all things in Heaven 
and in Earth. The hiſtory we have of antient idolatry 
makes it appear to have commenced, ſome ages after the 
flood, in the Eaſt; then to have infected Egypt, and 
ſpread from thence, by the means of commerce, into 
Greece, Italy, and the Weſtern world. Were we as well 
acquainted with the antient hiſtory of more remote and 
Teſs corrupted nations, we might poſlibly find them longer 
in the enjoyment of the true religion, than thoſe men- 
tioned. But as mankind were gradually loſing fight of - 
their antient religious traditions, and adopting idolatrous 
innovations of their own invention, God left them not 
wholly deſtitute of aſſiſtance. He raiſed up prophets and 
wiſe men in all the countries, of which we have any hi- 
ſtory, who laboured to ſtem the tide of ignorance and 
corruption. The {{ae/iti/h family and nation had a con- 
tinued ſucceſſion of revelations made to them; and by 
their commerce and wars with other nations, and their 
frequent captivities, muſt have aftorded an opportunity 
of knowing the true God to an infinite number of people. 
Canaan had its Melchiſedek; the countries beyond the 
Euphrates had their Balaam; Uz, and the countries ad- 
Jacent Arabia, had their Fob ; Nincveh its Jonas; 
China 1ts Confucius; Perſia its Zoroafter ; and Greece its 
Socrates, who laboured to reſtore the true religion and 
morality, Other countries had probably other teachers; 
but we can follow this matter no farther than hiſtory 
leads us. Notwithſtanding theſe helps, idolatry and 
| wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs gained ground, and made the neceſſity of 
greater aſſiſtances every age more preſſing. But the way 
Was to be paved for their approach, and the world diſ- 
poſed to receive them. -, 

Temp. I fanſy the means made uſe of in order to this 
diſpoſition, could they be diſcovered, would open a very 
ſurpriſing ſcene. | | 

Shep. In order to it, the Fexvs, being inſtructed by the 
prophecies of Abraham, Jacob, Moſes, Job, David, 
Jaiab, Zechariah, Micah, and Daniel, began to turn 
their eyes on the advent of their Great Deliverer; and 
the expectations they entertained of his arrival they infuſed 
by various means into the minds of the Gentiles, among 
whom they were diſperſed by the Babylonian, Grecian, 
and Roman conqueſts. It was for this purpoſe that they 
were mixed with all the known nations of the Eaſt and 
Weſt, and in proceſs of time had their ſynagogues in all 
the great cities, and the writings of their Lawgiver and 


Prophets tranſlated into the Grec language. 


Temp. You ſpeak of this choſen people, as if God had 
ſingled them out from other nations, only in order to con- 
vey thro? their captivities, to the reſt of the world, ſome 
knowlege of the true religion. BH | 

Shep. If you believe the world to be governed by a 
Divine Providence, you can no otherwiſe account fot 
the hiſtory of the Zexrs, than upon a ſuppoſition, - that 
God diſtinguiſhed them, by revelations on the one hand, 
and captivities on the other, only to make them ſubſer- 
vient to the inſtruction of other nations. In this light 
their whole hiſlory, from their firſt deſcent into Egypt 
to this day, preſents us with a ſcheme of Providence, not 
only conſiſtent in itſelf, but extenſively conducive to the 
good of mankind : in any other, it is nothing elſe than a 
ſeries of abſurdities, of ſeverities inflited on favourites, 


or of miracles wrought to preſerve a ſtiff-necked and de- 
eeſtable people. Their proſperity was never at any time 
Mot a long continuance, without introducing idolatry: 
= i was uſually puniſhed with captivity and diſperſion ; 


upon which, as the only means of reſtoration, they im- 
mediately returned to the worſhip of the true God, and 


1 obſervance of their own cuſtoms. Theſe were too 


H 2 peculiar 
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peculiar not to excite the curioſity of their maſters; and 
they too impatient of ſlavery not to wander into other 
countries, as often as they could eſcape from their op- 
e in hope of better treatment. It is probable 
me of them penetrated as far as China, long before the 
Chriſtian æra; becauſe in that country notices are yet to 
be found, to which we cannot rationally aſſign any other 
original, than ſome antient acquaintance with the Jews. 
If we may believe the traditions of the Chineſe, Confucius, 
their great Philoſopher, who lived above five hundred 
years before Chriſt, had this remarkable ſaying often in 
his mouth, I is in the Wit that the true Saint is to be 
Found. And Laokun, who lived before Confucius, was as 
remarkable for another ſaying, which ſeems to point at 
the Trinity: Eternal Reaſon produced one, one produced 
teu, two produced three, and three produced all things. 
They tell us further, that Mimti, one of their Emperors, 
who reigned about fixty years after Chriſt, ſent embaſ- 
Fadors, at the inſtigation of an apparition, to look for 
the Saint that Heaven had informed him was in the | 


Welt. 
Dech. Pray, Sir, who gives you theſe accounts from 


China? 
Sbep. The Miſſionaries, who drew them from the Chi- 
#2 records. 
Dech. And are they to be credited ? 
Sep. Moſt certainly; for theſe accounts could ſerve 
no ends of theirs ; and they durſt never have forged them, 
for fear of being detected by other Europeans, who viſit 
China as well as they. The Grecian and Roman Philo- 
Jophers, who had in vain ſought with their utmoſt dili- 
gence for right notions of religion, and the means off 
leafing God, and making themſelves happy, were, long 
fare Chriſt's coming, taught by Plato to expect an in- 
firaQor ſent from God, to inform them about ſuch mat- 
ters. Alexander the Great, having been invited by an 
apparition in the figure and dreſs of Jaddus, the Fexwiſh 
High-Prieſt, went over into Aa, and conquered all the 
countries from the Mediterranean, and the Helleſpont, to 
the Zanges; and he and his followers eſtabliſhed the Gre- 
cias arts and language throughout that extended 3 
| | - whi 
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| which comprehended Fgypt alſo, and the adjacent coun- 


tries. The language ot this empire, which exceeded 
thoſe of all other countries in beauty, regularity, and 
preciſeneſs of expreſſion, was al ſo the learned and faſhion - 
able language of the Romans, who, after making them- 
ſelves maſtets of the Weſtern world, added the Greet em- 
ite to their conqueſts ; by which means the Greet tongue, 
bike underſtood both in the Eaſt and Weſt, became an 
admirable vehicle for the religious knowlege that was to 
be conveyed by it to the world. Such were the prepa- 
ratives to that fulneſs of time, ſpoken of in Scripture for 
the introduction of a true and univerſal religion. After 
the nations had been thus united by conqueſt, by com- 
merce, and by a general language, the Jeaus, who ſaw 
by the prophecies of Jacob and Daniel, that the time for 
their deliverance was approaching, vainly believing, 
that their Meſſiah was to be a temporal Prince, -and to 
adyance them to an empire over all the world, publiſhed 
certain verſes, under the name of Siby/line Oracles, to 
give them the greater credit with the Romans. In one 
of theſe, which were all founded on the prophecy of 
Daniel, it was foretold, that at the time when P 
took Jeruſalem, nature was about to bring forth a King 
for the Roman people; at which, ſays Suetonius, the Se- 
nate being frightened, made a decree, that no child born 
that year ſhould be brought up. In another they fore- 
told the riſe of an Heavenly Kingdom, which ſhould pre- 
vail, as ſoon as the Romans ſhould conquer the Egyptians. 
In a third they predicted the ſame, upon the extinction 
of the Lagean line, which happened at the death of Cleo- 
patra. Theſe pretended oracles, which the Fews ſpread 
about every-where, received no ſmall addition of credit 
from a very old prophecy, which, according to Suetonius * 
and Tacitus, was taken from the ſacred writings of the 
Prieſts, and foretold.that a mighty King ſhould be born 
among the eas, who ſhould govern the whole world. 
By theſe, and ſuch-like means, howſoever otherwiſe they 
might have been intended by the contrivers, the expecta- 
tion of ſome very extraordinary perſon was raiſed, and 
that expectation univerſally ſpread, and directed to one 
and the ſame place and time. In that place, and at that 
H 3 ö time, 
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time, was Chriſt born. Thus, Sir, from the very tranſ- 
greſſion of our firſt parents, the means of redemption and 
falvation commenced in a revelation. A promiſe was 
pren to our firſt parents, that the ſeed of the woman ſhould 
ruiſe the head of the ſerpent, The celebration of the 
Sabbath, an abhorrence of inceſt, the practice of ſacrificial 
atonements, and of ſacerdotal mediation, with many other 
notices of the like nature, were divinely revealed, and 
handed down to poſterity. The propagation of theſe, 
with the improvement of arts, ſciences, and languages, 
the planting of colonies, the riſe and growth of empires, 
the extenſive intercourſe occaſioned by trade, the warlike 
expeditions both by land and ſea, the general courſe of 
conqueſts, captivities, and political alliances, were all ſo 
diſpoſed and directed by Almighty God, as to prepare 
the world for his Son's arrival. Curioſity and vanity 
may raiſe diſputes among Philoſophers, and thoſe diſputes 
create infinite doubts and uncertainties. Ambition and 
revenge may breed quarrels among Kings, and thoſe 
quarrels make hideous havock and diſtraction in the 
world ; yet out of all this confuſion ſnall God bring order. 
The ſhort-fightedneſs of human ſcience ſhall prove the ne- 
ceeſſity of Divine revelation. The pride, and tyranny, 
and wars of Princes, ſhall pave the way for true liberty 
and peace. The Philoſopher ſhall diſpute, and the Com- 
mander, tho' he thinks of nothing leis, ſhall conquer, 
for Chriſt ; who, tho' he avas brought as a lamb to the 
Haug hter, yet hath he now his portion with the great, yet 
dolhb he now divide the ſpoil with the ſtrong. He gathers 
where Prophets and Philoſophers have ſtrewed; he reaps 
where Kings have ſown. That prodigious empire, which 
it coſt ſo much worldly wiſdom, and labour, and blood, 
to raiſe ; which was extended from Scythia'to Numidia, 
from India to the Britiſb Iles ; after it hath ten times 
made war upon him, and perſecuted him with fire and 
ſword, he conquers with the celeſtial armour of truth, 
righteouſneſs, peace, and the word of God. We cannot 
ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of God in ſuch a wonderful 
diſpoſition of events, in ſending the neceſſary religion into 
the world in the moſt knowing age, when its credentials | 
could be beſt examined, and its vouchers beſt recorded ; 

| nor 
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nor his power in ſupporting it againſt the united policy 
and ftrength of the whole world. But ſuch are the effects, a 
when God works. Occurrences and tranſactions at an 

infinite diſtance ſhall, by the extenſive ſchemes of Pro- 
vidence, be brought together, and united in his deſigns. 
I muſt now beg pardon, Gentlemen, for having ſa long 
engroſſed your attention; but the topic was fruitful and 
important; and I aſſure you, I have given you only a 
ſmall part of what I could, and perhaps ought: to have 
ſaid upon it. ; | 

Temp. An apology, Sir, cannot be needed in behalf of 
that which we have ſo much reaſon to thank you for. 

Shep. You are very indulgent, and I promiſe not to 
treſpaſs ſo far upon your patience again. 

Dech. It is paſt One, and compliments would be but 
impertinent, if we had more time. Mr. Sh:phera, long 
as you have harangued, and far as you have gone about 
the buſh, you have ſtill left the greater part of mankind, 
both before and after Chriſt, to utter reprobation. 

Shep. No, Sir, I have left them to infinite Wiſdom and 
Mercy ; I have left them to their Creator, who will re- 
quire no more of them than he hath given them, and 
who can provide for their ſalvation by ways and means 
unknown and inconceivable to you and me. If you can 
ſhew me any true religion more efficacious, or more uni- 
verſally communicated to mankind, than the-Chriſtian, 
I am ready to quit that, and cloſe with yours imme- 
diately. 

Dech. What do you think of the religion of nature? 

Shep. I think, after the corruption of that nature, its 
light became too dim for the diſcovery of true religion. 
But, whatever informations it was qualified to give us, 
it muſt have made a moſt unequal diſtribution of them, 
in proportion to the great inequality of mens capacities, 
So imperfect was this light, ſo feeble and uncertain, that 
ſociety and civil government could in no country reſt upon 
it; and ſo unequally was it diſpenſed to different coun- 
tries, and different individuals, that, if this is an ob- 
jection of any weight, it lies more ſtrongly againſt natural 
than revealed religion, and therefore better fits the mouth 
of an Atheiſt than a Deiſt. Can you give me an inſtance 
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of any country, in which ſome, either real or pretended, 
revelation was not the eſtabliſhed religion, and the baſis 
of civil ſociety ? Hath any hiſtorian or traveller given 
you any information of a people, who believe in nothing 
concerning God, but what each man draws from within 
himſelf; and who do not follow the cuſtoms and traditions 
of their forefathers in matters of religion? If Chriſtianity 
came late into the world, what you call natural religion 
came full as late; and there are no footſteps of natural 
religion, in any ſenſe of the words, to be found at this 
day, but where Chriſtianity hath planted it. In every 
Place elſe relig on hath no conformity with reaſon or 
truth ; ſo far is the light of nature from lending ſufficient 
aſſiſtance. It is ſtrange, that the natural light ſhould be 
ſo clear, and yet the natural darkneſs ſo great, that in all 
unaſſiſted countries the moſt monſtrous forms of religion, 
derogatory to God, and prejudicial to man, ſhould be 
contrived by ſome, and ſwallowed by the reſt with a vo- 
racious credulity, I could wiſh moſt heartily, that all 
the nations of the earth were Chriſtians ; yet, fince it is 
otherwiſe, we derive this advantage from it, that we have 
a ſtanding and contemporary demonſtration of that, which 
nature, left to herſelf, can do. Had all the world been 
Chriſtians for ſome ages paſt, our preſent Libertines would 
inſiſt, that Chriſtianity bad done no ſervice to mankind; 
that nature could have ſuſſiciently directed herſelf; and 
that all the ſtories told, either in ſacred or profane hiſtory, 
of the idolatry and horrible forms of religion in antient 
times, were forged by Chriſtian Prieſts, to make the 
world think revelation neceſſary, and natural reaſon in- 
eapable of dictating true and right notions of religion. 
But, as the caſe ſtands at preſent, we have ſuch proofs 
of the inſufficiency of unaſſiſted reaſon in this behalf, as 
all the ſubtilty of Libertines is unable to evade. 

Dech. If all this, and ten times as much of this ſort of 
reaſoning, were admitted, it would only prove, that na- 
tural religion is not adequate to the wants of men; but 
by no means that Chriſtianity is. Now our preſent que- 
ſtion is not about natural, but revealed religion. 

Shep. It is very true; but you have already acknow- 
leged, Sir, that religion of ſome ſort or other is abſolutely 
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neceſſary to the wants of men. You will further acknow- 
lege, I believe, that there can be but two ſorts of reli- 
gion, namely, natural and revealed. If then natcral re- 
ligion is inadequate to our wants, revealed muſt be ſuf- 
ficient ; or elſe you muſt conclude, contrary to your own 
principles concerning the infinite goodneſs and juſtice of 
God, that he hath not given us that, which, by the very 
frame of our nature, he hath made neceſſary to our wain 
happineſs. | | 

Doch. It is enough for me to have ſhewn, that my 
religion is univerſal, and conſequently fit for God to give, 
and anſwerable to the purpoſes and wants of men: it is 
now your time to ſhew as much in favour of yours, 
which, I think, you have rot yet done. 

Shep. I have, I think, ſhewn, that of all religions ours 
is the moſt antient, the moſt univerſal, and the fitteſt re- 
ligion to anſwer the purpoſes of mankind. 5 

Temp. As far as my little knowlege of mankind carries 
me, it appears to me, that ignorance of vice, and its in- 
centives, does more towards making a people harmleſs, 
and ſpreſerving them uncorrupted, than knowlege of 
virtue, or its rules. As the nations leaſt acquainted with 
arts, ſciences, and commerce, which ſpring in a good 
meaſure from luxury, are always the beſt and happieſt 
of people, altho' their religion be very defective, ſo re- 
velation, which requires arts, ſciences, and commerce, 
to propagate and hand it- down, was, in my opinion, 
ſent to accompany thoſe corrupters of human nature, 
where-ever they went ; and to preſerve ſome at leaſt from 
vice, who might be the cement of ſociety, and unite the 
reſt, whoſe paſſions are too highly exalted by refinement 
and luxury, to be confined within due bounds. This 
ſeems to quadrate exactly with the Maſgie account of the 
fall, which tells us, thatknowlege and corruption came 
together into the world, It agrees alſo with experience; 
for the molt debauched nations have ever been, and ſtiil 
are, the moſt knowing. Thus Providence ſeems, by a 
wiſe and wonderful contrivance, to have made know- 


lege, which brought ſin into the worl\l, help to carry it 
out again. | 2 | 
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Dech. The thought is ingenious; but the antient Gre- 
cians and Romans, and the preſent Chineſe, whom we muſt 
allow to have made the greateſt progreſs both in know- 
lege and luxury, knew nothing of revelation. 

Shep. That is more than can be proved. All they 
knew of true religion they were taught traditionally, 
As to their corrupt notions, and idolatries, you will grant, 
J am ſure, they were of their own invention; and I will 
inſiſt, they were the inventions of nature degenerate, and 
reaſon ill-informed. The Grecians, who were by far the 
moſt knowing people of the three you have mentioned, 
were as groſs idolaters as the reſt, till P/ato's time. He 
travelled into the Eaſt, and came home with better no- 
tions of theology, which he derived from tradition, than 
the other Philoſophers of bis time were maſters of. He 
ran higher towards truth in his ſentiments of religion, 
than others; but flill worſhiped the Gods of his country, 
and durſt not ſpeak out all he knew. However, he 
formed a great ſchool, and, both thro' his writings and 
ſcholars, inſtructed his countrymen in a kind of religious 
Philoſophy, that tended much more directly and ſtrongly 
to reformation of manners, than either the dictates of 
their own reaſon, or of their other Philoſophers. So much 
of your notion, Mr. Templeton, ſeems rational enough, 
that the nature of tradition makes the propagation of re- 
ligion moſt eaſy among thoſe, who ſtand moſt in need of 


a a perfe religion. 


Dech. If there be no ſalvation, but thro' the name of 
Jeſus, as we are told in the fourth of the 4&s; if faith 
in the Chriſtian religion, as we are told in many places 
of the New Teſtament, is neceſſary to eternal ſalvation ; 
all the Heathens, who never heard of the name of Jeſus, 
nor of his religion, and all the Jcaus and Mabometans, 
who believe in neither, mult be damned. 

Ship. And if the light of nature be univerſally clear, 
and we muſt act up to it in order to pleaſe God, all Hea- 
thens, Fews, Mahometans, and Chriſtians, that is, the 
whole world, muſt be loſt and damned ; becauſe they have 
all, excepting a few Deiſts, acted againſt the plaineſt di- 
Qtates of nature and reaſon, in admitting for religion, 


what the Deiſts tells us, from the cleareſt lights of nature, 
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is downright ſuperſtition or idolatry; and, beſides, have 
by their lives and converſations, violated every article of 
the natural law. | 

Dech. This is ſtill but the poor ſhift of throwing the 
imputation of a damning principle off yourſelves, upon 
us; whereas it is your preſent buſineſs to clear yourſelves. 
Tt is impoſſible, however, to rid- your religion of this 
difficulty: Either men can be ſaved without the Chriſtian 
religion, in which caſe there 1s no occaſion for it; or the 
greater part of mankind muſt be damned for want of 
knowlege, which neither was, nor ſo much as could be, 
propoſed to them. $8 

Temp. Do you really think it impoſſible, upon the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, to lay aſide that difficulty? 

Dech, Abſolutely impoſſible. The Chriſtian religion 
fays, there is no ſalvation, but thro' faith in the name of 
Jeſus. This damns all who never heard of that name, 
unleſs you will ſay, that people may believe in a name 
they never heard of. LY 

Temp. As we ſee but a ſmall part of the ſchemes of 
Providence, ſo much only as is neceſſary to our wants, 
and cannot dive into the ſecrets of God, farther than he _ 
hath been pleaſed to reveal them to us, he may have ways 
and means, impoſſible to be conceived by us, to clear up 
this formidable dilemma. Ignorant, however, as I am, 
of what God can do, I think I can point to two poſſi- 
bilities, by which this difficulty may be got over. 

Dech. As they muſt be great curioſities, I ſhall be glad 
to hear them from ſo able a Divine. i 

Temp. If the ſouls of thoſe who died, or ſhall die, 
under the darkneſs of Paganiſm, ſhould be permitted 
to tranſmigrate into bodies born under the light of the 
Goſpel, your whole impoſſibility would vaniſh in an 
inſtant. | 8 

Och. You have the fineſt and ſhorteſt way of ſolving 
difficulties, that ever was heard of. And ſo you call in 
Pythagoras to aſſiſt Feſus, and in a way too, which the 


religion of the latter can hardly admit of. . 


Temp. The Chriſtian religion hath no-where, that 
know of, condemned the tranſmigration of a ſoul from 
one human body to another. eh 
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Dech. No, nor from the body of a man to that of a 
caſt, | 

Temp. My other ſolution for your difficulty ſeems a 
little more agreeable to revelation. | 

Dech. Let us have it, if it be but half as ingenious as 
the former. | 

Temp. The moſt antient Fathers, who beſt knew the 
principles of our religion, ſo underſtood, I am told, the 
paſſage in the firſt Epiſtle of St. Peter concerning Chriſt's 
going by his Spirit to preach to the ſpirits in priſon, «cho 
ewere ſome time diſobedient in the days of Noah, together 
with ſome other places of Scripture, as to be of opinion, 
that Chrift, between his death and reſurrection, went 
into the place of departed ſouls, and there preached the 
Goſpel to thoſe ſouls who had left the world before he 
came into it; and by that means gave them .an oppor- 
tunity of faith and ſalvation thro' his meritorious death. 
Many of the modern Divines, and our Church in Ed- 
cvard Me Sixth's time, as I found yeſterday in Pearſon on 
the Creed, expounded theſe texts in the ſame manner, 
and were of the ſame opinion with the Fathers in this 
matter: and tho* the Church of England, in Queen Eli- 
zabeth's time, did not in its articles require ſubſcription 
to this doctrine at the hands of its Clergy, yet it left them 
to their own opinions therein, and was far from con- 
demning it, either as erroneous or heretical, Now, Sir, 
if this doctrine be agreeable to truth and Scripture, as it 
poſſibly may, for ought you or I know, it will intirely 
defeat your grand impoſhbility. 

Dech. Very ingenious indeed! And pray, Sir, what 
proviſion do you make for the ſouls of Pagans, who de- 
w this life ſince Chriſt was among the dead? They 
eem to have come too late. 

Temp. What proviſion was made for the ages ſucceed- 
ing Chriſt in this world! Was there not a ſucceſſion of 
miniſters and preachers inſtituted to perpetuate revelation ? 
And is it impoſſible that ſomething like this could have 
been done among the dead?) 

Dech. Phoo! Are we to be peſtered with Parſons, and 
ſermons, in the other world too? No, no, Templeton, 
there are no tythes in the other world, and conſequently 
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no Parſons. Pray, Mr. Shepherd, what do you ſay to 
the hypotheſis of the learned Dr. Templeton? I fanſy you 
will not much approve of it, becauſe it looks ſo like new 
light. | 

88% I ſay this, that it totally overturns your im poſſi- 
bility, becauſe it is itſelf poſſible, and may ſerve to ſhew 
us, that we are not raſhly to limit the power of God, or 
to fay what he will, or will not do. His ſecrets are un- 
ſearchable. It is enough for us, that he provides for our 
ſalvation. Let us leave the reſt of his creatures to him- 
ſelf, and not reject his tenders of mercy to us, merel 
becauſe he hath not thought fit to tell us what he intends 
to do with others. He hath given you an ample fortune: 
you will not, I believe, throw it up, purely becauſe he 
hath not explained his reaſons to you for leaving ſo many 
of your fellow. creatures in want and diſtreſs. He hath 
given you very good abilities of mind, and great oppor- 
tunities of acquiring knowlege, by which you have been 
enabled to diſcover the law and religion of nature: you 
will not, I hope, turn apoſtate to your own principles, 
becauſe there are many thouſands, whoſe natural reaſon 
is ſo weak, as to render them utterly incapable of that 
diſcovery, and of defending themſelves againſt the craft 
and encroachment of our Prieſts. The myſteries of Pro- 


vidence in reſpect to other things, as well as to the diſ- 


penſations of religion, are as much above our compre- 
henſion, as thoſe of the Divine nature. All things in 
the moral and political world, as well as in the natural, 
become inconceivable and unaccountable to us, when we 
attempt to pry farther than our talents are able to carry 
us; Which is juſt ſo far only, as our wants require. This 
deference is paid to the myſteries of government, that the 
Peaſant thinks himſelf unable to comprehend the ſchemes 
of his King; and, if he believes him to be a wiſe and 
able ruler, he will dutifully acquieſce in his adminiftration, 
even when it ſeems to run againſt his notions of prudence. 
Yet the Peaſant knows his Prince to be but a man. You, 
Mr. Dechaine, are ſtill more ignorant in reſpect to the 
intereſts of the univerſe, and the policy of the King of 
Kings. You cannot tell, why the wiſe and good man, 
who labours to inſtruct and reform the world, is m_ 

Cuted, 
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cuted, and put to death, for ſo doing, and all his uſeful 
knowlege and virtues buried with him in the grave. You 
cannot tell why the deceitful, the cruel, the abandoned 
monſter is permitted to proſper, to corrupt the world with 


his bad principles and vices, to diſturb the peace of his 


country with his ambition, to oppreſs thouſands of better 
men than himſelf, to wage ruinous wars, and ſpread death 
and deſolation round him whereſoever he goes. You 
cannot ſee ſo far into the ſchemes of Providence, nor are 
you ſo well acquainted with the government of the world, 
as to account for the revolutions of kingdoms, the riſe 
and decay of empires, arts, commerce, and religions, 
on which the affairs of mankind ſo neceſſarily depend, 
It will be no diſparagement to your reaſon to ſay, theſe 
things are too high for it, too deep for the meaſure of 
your underſtanding to fathom, and too extenſive in their 
connexion with the general ſchemes of him, who plans 
and projects for a boundleſs empire, to be comprehended 
by ſo narrow a capacity as yours. But, after all, your 
difficulty, concerning the impoſſibility of ſaving the Hea- 
then upon Chriſtian principles, hardly deſerves the name 
of a difficulty ; for thoſe ſentences of Scripture that ſeem 


to condemn them, admit of a more rational interpretation, 


when applied to thoſe, who heard the Goſpel, and re- 
jected it; which interpretation is more ſuitable, than 
yours, to the charitable and comprehenſive ſpirit of the 


| Goſpel, and more conſiſtent with other paſſages of Scrip- 


ture, that intimate mercy to them, as we had occaſion to 


Obſerve towards the end of our third conference. 


Temp. Aving dwelt ſufficiently on this point, I 
tht think it is high time to call a new one. 
Mr. Dechaine, I believe, is not yet exhauſted of ob- 

jections. | | 
| Dech. I have all I ever had. I could propoſe about 
five hundred more; but as it will be ſoon neceſſary to 
break up for this day, I ſhall offer one, which is alone 
ſufficient to anſwer the end of all the reſt ; and, therefore, 
J ſhall conclude with it. People may argue for and pro- 
feſs a thing they are very far from believing. They may 
have an intereſt in ſpeaking what they do not think ; and, 
| . provided 
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provided thoſe they ſpeak to be ignorant and ſimple 
enough, they may talk them into an opinion, which they 
themſelves know to be falſe. But we have a much ſurer 
way of knowing the principles of men, than by their 
words; that is, by their actions. I have dealt largely 
with people of all ranks and conditions, who call them- 
ſelves Chriſtians; and that in a country, the moſt illumi- 
nated of any in the Chriſtian world: and I never yet 
found more than two or three among them who acted, 
as if they were ſure their conduct muſt lead them into 
either of thoſe diſtant places, which Chriſtians call Heæa- 
wen and Hell, I found in ſome men an appearance of 
ſuch a faith, and in others I could juſt diſcern an almoſt 
imperceptible degree of it; but both this degree, and 
that appearance, vaniſhed into mere vapour, the moment 
they came to the teſt of a conſiderable profit, or a great 
pleaſure, to be obtained, or enjoyed, at the expence of 
their religious profeſſions, I have found alſo, that the 
more knowing the people were, whom I had an oppor- 
tunity of looking into by the open window of their 
actions, the leſs Chriſtianity I always perceived within. 
The wiſeſt ſtateſmen, the ableſt lawyers, the deepeſt di- 
vines, were the fartheſt removed from a weak faith, and 
the moſt diſengaged from the tramels of the goſpel, 
Now, Sir, to confeſs the..truth, I thought it evident, 
that the Chriſtian religion wanted proof and foundation, 
ſince it was able to convince nobody : and I likewiſe ſaw, 
it would be a ridiculous 3 in me, to tie up my 
own hands with a parcel of chimerical hopes and fears, 
when thoſe of all the world about me were either in- 
tirely looſe, or only manacled with ſtraws, and ſpiders 
threads. 

Shep. I know not how it is in the grand world; but 
ſure 1 am, that, in this low and plain world I live in, 
there are ſome real Chriſtians. 

Dech. Look ye, Mr. Shepherd, ignorant people know 
nothing of your religion ; its myſteries are too high, and 
its authorities too learned, for their examination; conſe- 
quently they cannot be Chriſtians : and, as theſe know 
nothing of the matter, ſo their betters believe as little. 


Sh. 
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Shep. You may poſſibly have judged a little hardly, 
or raſhly, of the great ones; and 1 am ſure you do of 
the ſmall, I have converſed with ſome judicious men, 
Who have ſpent as many of their days at the upper end 
of the world, as you have done, and been deeply engaged 
in a great variety of affairs, as well as you; and, altho' 
they lament the great corruption, both in principles and 
manners, which hath ſeized the court and city, yet they 
bring down a favourable report of ſome whom they had 
tried, and found true Chriftians, both in head and heart. 
I, who have often changed my ſituation, and been toſſed 
about thro' various parts of England, have, it is true, 
been much ſhocked with the great decay of piety and 
virtue I obſerved in moſt places; but then I have been 
comforted, on the other hand, with the clear ſenſe, and 
ſtrong faith, and exemplary lives, of great numbers, in 
all ſtations and conditions, whom I have been ſo happy 
as to be acquainted with, A man may be very wiſe in 
worldly affairs, and ignorant enough 1n religious matters, 
to which if he hath given little or nothing of his time 
or application, it is impoſſible he ſhould know much of 
their evidence; and it is natural he ſhould diſreliſh the 
little he does know, if his thoughts and inclinations are 
turned the quite contrary way, to profits and pleaſures, 
condemned by the firſt principles of religion. To make 
ſuch a man as this one's guide and example in things 
which he is ſo ignorant of, merely becauſe he is ſharp 
and cunning in other things, is a fooliſh and a dangerous 
choice. We do not conſult with a Lawyer about our 
health, nor with a Phyſician about our eſtate, be they 
ever ſo ſufficient in their own profeſſions. Nay, in things 
which we can be judges of ourſelves, we truſt to nobody 
but ourſelves ; and ſuch are the merits and differences of 
religions, that all people can judge ſufficiently of them, 
if they will but give the half of that attention to them, 
which they do to their worldly affairs. But I obſerve, 
there are no ſort of men more ſlaviſhly led along by ex- 
ample and authority, by vogue and faſhion, and thoſe 
of the idleft ſort, than ſuch as pretend moſt to think for 
themſelves. All they ſay on this ſubje is, it ſeems, but 
mere prate and cant, They cannot go to Heaven, unleſs 
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it is in ſuch a throng of fellow. travellers, as may bear their 
feet off the ground, and pull or puſh them forward by a 
motion not their own; and becauſe the narrow way is 
not much crouded with paſſengers, theſe Free-thinkers, 
altho! they pretend to walk in fingular and ſolitary 
ways of their own, deſert it ; and, ſhutting themſelves 
up in the dark vehicle of bad authority, are carried down- 
ward, at the diſcretion of him who drives, -the Lord 
knows whither. 

Dech. Bat, if there is any truth, or real good in Chri- 


ſtianity, ſurely the Clergy muſt be ſenſible of it. They 


are bred to it from their infancy, and muſt know their 
own trade: but there is nobody farther from God, than 
he who lives neareſt, nay, than he who lives in, and by, 
the Church. You Clergy, Shepherd, draw from the ori- 
ginal fountain itſelf; and, if you have nothing but 
muddy waters, either for your own uſe, or that of your 
flocks, it ſhews your fountain is not ſo clear, as it ſhould 
be. The Clergy of any religion, as Julias obſerves, 
become ſureties for the Divinity they profeſs to ſerve, 
and reflect credit or diſhonour on their religion, and 
its author, according to the good or evil example they 
ſet. Hobbes, among other cauſes of the decay of reli- 
gion which he reckons up, ſeems to think the ill lives 
of its preachers a very material one (a). And, indeed, 
it ſeems moſt unreaſonable, that people ſhould receive 
ſuch principles from any ſet of men, as thoſe very men 
flatly and openly contradict in all their actions. But 
we have had, you will ſay, good Clergymen in former 
times, and ſuch as, by mortifying all their corruptions, 
and dying in our cauſe, give a glorious teſtimony in its 
favour. But, Sir, we have only your own word for 
theſe enthuſiaſtic ſufferings and teſtimonies, ſuppoſed to 
have accompanied your religion in ages long ſince paſt, 
and vaunted in our own times with a world of pomp 
and flouriſh, Vou tell us Deiſts, that the mortifica- | 
tions and ſelf-denials, required by your religion, are 
what makes Libertines of us all. . But J am ſure an 
Deiſt, tho' of never ſo free a ſpirit, may eaſily practi 
as much ſelf-denial, as our good orthodox Proteſtant 

ergy 
(a) Leviathan, chap, 12, 
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Clergy do; and that, you will grant, muſt be enough 
for the mere purpoſe of being a Chriſtian, I muſt own, 
were the new birth to be taken ſtrictly and literally, 
as, they ſay, that mad-cap fellow Mhitfield underſtands 
it, and not allegorically, as, I hope, all ſound Divines 
interpret it, this would be a moſt frightful doctrine, and 
we Deiſts could not, in that ſenſe, be Chriſtians. But, 
as the Chriſtian duties are qualified and lowered by the 
practice of the Clergy, I think, it is no difficult matter 
to live like a Chriſtian, and paſs muſter among the very 
beſt of you. But the world will not be always amuſed. 
It is moſt true, that the ill lives of the Clergy every- 
* where, their pride, hypocriſy, rage, and avarice, con- 
| © bute too evidently to hurt religion, which they thus 
& diſgrace, and ſeem not to believe. Hence all their 
% reaſonings for it, eſpecially where with ſuch reaſonings 
they confound their own {elfth principles, are deſpiſed ; 
„ and ſome people may perhaps come to doubt the 
* Being of a God, becauſe they who call themſelves 
« his miniſters, live and act as if they thought there 
« were none (a). If Clergymen would avoid contempt, 
let them avoid the cauſes of it ; let them not be hunt- 
« ing after honours, courting preferments, and buſtling 
ce for riches ; let them not join in factions, and foment 
e“ rebellions; let them not brave heaven by ſwear- 
* ing falſly; let them not make flaves of the people, 
“ nor encourage tyranny in the Prince. Let not thoſe 
* of them, who gratify brutiſh appetites, and live in 
* ſenſuality, add want of ſhame to their want of grace, 
„ and bewail the contempt they meet with, while they 
* are deſerving it. Why ſhould they, of all men, be 
« exempted from cenſure, whoſe employment ſwells a 
fault into a vice, and a vice into a crime? The ſan- 
« ity of any calling, inſtead of cloaking or excuſing, 
te expoſes to utter deteſtation the had behaviour of him 
* who fills it. I do not know by what judgment or 
&« fatality it comes to paſs, that if you but touch the 
« pretences or vices of the meaneſt Ecclefiaſtics, ſo 
many of their body is in an uproar. Touch a galled 


(a) Ind, Whig, Vol. 3. Exam, Cc. of Bp, of Chichefter's 
Sermon, | 
"TY | « horfe, 
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« horſe, and he will wince, though it is in order to 
« cure him. The eleven Apoſtles loſt no part of their 
« honour, when Judas hanged himſelf; nor would any 
« honeſt Clergyman, though ever ſo many of the other 
4 ſort did the ſame, or if it was done for them (6). 
„ The firſt holy meſſengers (for that I take to be the 
« higheſt Apoſtolic ſtyle) brought with them their proper 
« credentials, in their lives, their manners, and beha- 
« yiour, as well as in powerful works, and figns from 
« heaven. And tho”, indeed, it might well be eſteemed 
« a miracle in the kind, ſhould our preſent meſſengers 
« ſet up to repreſent their predeceſſors in any part of 
e their demeanour or converſation (c),“ yet ſure I am, 
they cannot reaſonably expect we ſhould reverence them 
as God's embaſſadors, nor regard their dictates as the 
revelations of God, till, by their lives and converſa- 
tions, they put on ſome reſemblance of the Maſter they 
pretend to ſerve. Now it is not the exterior habit of 
their employment, that will give them this reſemblance, 
or procure them any regard with reaſonable people. 
They can challenge no reſpect by their habit, when 
* they have forfeited it by their behaviour. There is 
* no holineſs in garments, A black gown has neither. 
“ more underſtanding, nor manners, than a black cloak: 


.« but if their dreſs-is the flag of their commiſſion, and 


* they have actually God's commiſſion in their pockets, 


8 and yet will engage in another ſervice; what name 


and treatment do they merit! Can men ſucceed to 
the Apoſtles with the qualities and behaviour of apo- 
ſtates? A Clergyman who is as bad as an ill Layman, 
is, conſequently, worfe. In a ſanctiſied character 
there is no medium between doing good, and doing 
miſchief; ſince the power of example is ſtronger than 
* that of precept (4).” What is it hinders Chriſtia- 
nity from ſpreading, in either the Ea or Weſt Indies P 
Is it not becauſe the polite and rational Chineſe, Japo- 
neſe, &c. cannot digeſt its myſteries ? Is it not becauſe 
the honeſt and uncorrupted Americans cannot like a re- 


(b) Ind, Whig, Vol, 1. No. z. 


le) Shafteſ. Charact. Vol, 3. p. 336 


(d) Ind. Whig. No. 41. K 87 ; 
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ligion profeſſed by the wickedeſt of men? Were it any 
way helpful towards virtue, ſay they, hoſe who know 
its principles, and baſk in its light, would not be fo apt to 


| go afiray. Now what the Americans ſay of Chriſtians in 


general, the Laity ſay here at home of the Clergy : 
thus myſteries in the Ea, Chriftian vices in the We/, 
and Clerical vices all over Europe, bear down your reli- 
gion, which now ſtands in more need of miracles to 
ſupport it, when ſo many of the Clergy deſert or betray 
it, than it did of old, when its preachers, they fay, were 
better men. No Layman, ambitious of rifing in the 
world, can ſerve the times with more aſſiduity than you 
Clergy. In all our revolutions and changes of govern- 
ment the Clergy are ever among the foremoſt to quit 
their principles and oaths, to fall in with the new fy- 
ſtem of politics, and take the advantage of the tide, in 
order to make a good voyage to preferment (e). It is, 
no doubt on't, a great argument of your ſincerity, that 
ſo few among you dare preach or ſpeak out your old 
notions of Chriſtianity, - but baſely give them up, as 
opinions of no truth or moment, and betray them by 
guarded and evaſive expreſſions, or by a prudential 
filence, when Libertiniſm is making ſuch prodigious 
ſtrides upon you, leſt you ſhould ſeem to go againſt the 
current, and thereby prevent your own promotion. It 
is at the expence of what was once taken to be Chriſtia- 
nity, that many of you riſe to opulence and grandeur ; 
and yet you would have us travel im the narrow thorny 
road ! But why do you not ſhew us the way, Gentlemen ? 
You ſay, you are in the narrow way: it may be ſo; 
but then I am ſure it is well mended fince Chriſt's time, 
if it can be travelled in a coach and fix, and hath pa- 
laces for inns all along. You tell us a thouſand fine 
things of heaven, as often as you get into a pulpit; 
but when you come down again, this little contemptible 
world, which you have been declaiming againſt, and 
declaring war with, even- ſerves your turn, as well as 
ours. St. Evremont ſays, he doubts the perſuaſion of a 
preacher, wha promiſes the kingdom of heaven in every 


(e See An account of the riſe and growth of Deiſm, and Ind, Whię, 
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ſermcn ; and yet ſolicits, with the greateſt earnefineſs, for 
ſome paltry benefice. No ſort of men in his neighbour- | 
hood live, in general, upon better terms with Paludes, 

than the Papiſts, Diſſenters, and Deifts : he gives them 
no oppoſition, never once enters into religious debates 
with them, nor labours to defend his flock againſt the 
ſucceſsful encroachments of ſuch as make proſelytes to 
any of theſe parties ; but if any one is tardy in the pay- 
ment of his dues, or carries his reluctance into a law- 
ſuit, then it is that the zeal of this excellent Divine, 
this Paſtor of Chriſt's flock, this Father of the Church, 
flames out in its full luſtre and vigour; then who ſuch 
a diſputant as he? Who hath the Church, and the in- 
tereſt of religion, ſo often in his mouth, as Paludes ? 
For in what does the welfare of the Church, or the true 
intereſt of religion, conſiſt, but in the punctual payment 
of great and ſmall tythes? So many of you are of the 
ſame turn and ſpirit with this Gentleman, that Paludes 
is rather the term of a ſpecies, than the name of an in- 
dividual. There is a moſt obſervable difference between 
the warmth, with which your dues are contended for, 


and that exerciſed by you for the ſupport and credit of 


Chriſtianity. This I muſt take the liberty to tell you, 
that if you fincerely believed in the Chriſtian religion, 
you would be more ſolicitous about your conduct, and 
its honour : but altho' it is the Church, rather than 
Religion; you are all ſo anxious to ſupport ; and you 
are apt to cry out, on all occaſions, The Church ii in 
danger ; I muſt remind you, and you ought all of you 
to hear it with both your ears, that nothing can endan- 
ger it ſo much, as your own miſbehaviour. But what 
ſaid a great Dignitary, when ſomebody made this ob- 
ſervation to him? V, quoth the Father, I believe the 
Church will laſt out my tim. Was it not honeſtly ſajd ? 
Another would, on the like occaſion, have either endea- 
youred to vindicate the Clergy, or have bewailed the ill 
carriage of his brethren, as if he had himſelf a right to 
throw his ſtone. What a ſcandalous trade is driven up- 
on the wealth of the Church, which our bigoted ance- 
ſtors, in the blindneſs of theit-zeal, dedicated to the ſer- 
vice of religion! Blood, recommendation, and flattery, 
| ; are 
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are the means by which promotion is arrived at. Is this 
owing to a diſregard of merit and ſtanding? Or is it 
owing to a want of merit ſufficient to diſtinguiſh ſuch as 
ought to be raiſed in the Church? When Hooker's book 
of Eccleſſaſtical Polity was ſhewn to the Pope, and he was 
told how poorly the author was provided for; J am not 
afraid of that Church, ſaid he, which neglefs ſuch men 
as Hooker. I need not expatiate on a remark, ſo much 
fitter for the meditation of thoſe who ſteer the Church, 
The education of the Clergy is the chief cauſe of all 
that bigotry, narrow-mindedneſs, and pride, that fo 
remarkably diſtinguiſh them from other men (a) ; they 
are trained up intirely by Clergymen, as it were, to 
a craft, or trade: they are confined 'to one track of 
notions, and never ſuffered to look beyond the con- 
tracted ſyſtem of prejudices, with which they are ob- 
liged to furniſh their minds, into any thing that breathes 
the air of freedom. The bulk of them make little or 
no proficiency even in this falſe kind of erudition; and 
yet expect, when they mount the pulpit, to be heard 
with as great deference and reſignation, as if they were 
uttering oracles. Vou will hear one of theſe fellows 
attempting, 
Tho' no wiſer than Wa/ltham's calf, 
To ſpeak on God's behalf : 

defending: Chriſtianity with demonſtration upon demon- 
ſtration, and accounting for the myſtery of the Trinity 
with an explanation, no lefs difficult to be underſtood, 
than the thing itſelf. Thoſe of them, on whom nature 
hath beſtowed a talent, come out from the dugs of their 
Alma Mater with a ſort of learning, worſe than igno- 
rance itſelf, becauſe it is fitted only to miſlead of em- 
broil the world. Were I a Biſhop, before I would or- 
dain one of this ſtamp, I would adminifter to him a 
large portion of a certain root, which the old natives 
of Virginia were wont to give to all candidates for the 
Prieſthood. Its operation was very ſurpriſing: it totally 
depri ved the youth, to whom it was given, of all his for- 
mer ideas, paſſions, inclinations, and averſions, which 
might have rendered him unfit for his holy employ- 


(a) Ind, Whig, No. 5. 
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ment; and gave him a fair piece of white paper within, 
on which notices, more refined and uſeful, might be 
tranſcribed from better heads. After this, if I gave the 

* candidate any inſtructions at all, he ſhould have a Par- 
ſon and a Deiſt for his tutors, to the end that his now- 
untinctured underſtanding might have an equal balance, 
on both fides, to keep it trim. 

Shep. A very fine preparation for the Prieſthood ! 

Dech. In ſhort, Shepherd, ſuch, and ſo flagrant, are 
the vices, the hypocriſy, the avarice, the pride, and 
the ignorance of your order, that altho' they ſhould all 
preach by glaſſes, each of them large enough to contain 
an hogſhead of ſand, and meaſure their defences by the 
gallons of ink exhauſted in them; they would never be 
able to make the wiſer part of the world believe, they 
had either any faith in, or regard for, Chriſtianity. If 
you believed in the Chriſtian religion, you would have 
ſome tenderneſs for its credit; and were you not deter- 
mined to inſult over the bigotry and tameneſs of the 
world, you would never perſevere ſo ſerenely in ſuch 
enormities as I have only touched on with too much 
tenderneſs, and in the general; when you are ſenſible, 
the world all about you is ſhockingly particular in its 
cenſures of the Clergy ; and, from railing at them, pro- 
ceeds to queſtion the truth of what they preach. Now, 
Sir, you may begin and prove, in your demonſtrative 
way, that the Clergy are- Saints or Angels ; but you 
muſt excuſe me; if your rhetoric ſhould prove too weak 
for my ſenſes and experience. 

Shep. On the contrary, Sir, I ſhall defend them no 
otherwiſe, than -by reminding you, that they are only 
men, men of like infirmities with yourſelf; and even by 
beſeeching you to think of them with leſs admiration, 
than I find you do ; for ſurely you cannot make them an 
higher compliment than implicitly to form your own 
principles by the weak and unguarded part of their con- 
duct. I perceive, Mr. Dechaine, you have acted like a 
ſkilful orator, and reſerved your ſtrongeſt argument 
againſt Chriſtianity, which conſiſts in ridicule and rail- 
lery, for the laſt, ' Nay, what you have here objected 
to the behaviour of the Clergy, derives {till greater _ 
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from fact and truth, than from the keenneſs of your invec- 
tive; inaſmuch as ſome things you have charged us 
with, are too notorious to be denied, and too flagrant 
to be excuſed. There is no one thing the Deiſts oftener 
object to Chriſtian writers, than the uncharitable and 
ungentlemanlike acrimony with which they attack their 
adverſaries. But who, among us, ever railed at the 
moſt virulent and diſingenuous of our adverſaries, in 
ſuch a ſtyle as yours, or in ſuch a ſpeech as this you 
have huddled together, the ſubſtance and turn of which, 
I obſerve, is common placed out of the moſt. celebrated 
books on your ſide? How inſenſible is the aſſurance of 
theſe men, who, while they rail and beſpatter with the 

teſt bitterneſs, and in the coarſeſt language, rail at 
nothing ſo bitterly, or ſo abuſively, as the liberty they 
_ themſelves are taking, if but nibbled at by their oppo- 
nents! This is acting like a certain juſtice of the peace, 
who ſwore a thundering oath, that he would ſet a poor 
fellow in the ſtocks, for only ſwearing a petty. one. 
Among other things, you charge the Clergy with ſtate- 
perjury ; by which you can point at nothing elſe but 
their taking the ngw oaths at the late revolution. But 
could that r«wo/ution have ever been brought about, had 
not the generality, of both Laity and Clergy, thought 
_ themſelves diſcharged of their former oaths to King 
Jama, by. his trampling on the coronation oath, and 
thereby unkinging himſelf? The Nonjurors were Papiſts 
and bigots, becauſe they would not ſwear to Queen 
Mary and King William; and thoſe that did were trai- 
tors and Athiijis, I hope you can give better proofs than 
this, of your attachment to the preſent happy ſettlement. 
Are the Deiſis really angry at the revolution? And could 
nothing have given it to us, but perjury? This I am 
ſure of, that neither the Pope, nor the Pretender, could 
have laid down a better doctrine to prevent or reverſe it. 
Your. objections to the education of the Clergy have 
fomething in them that puzzles me not a little, Von 
would not have them educated by Clergymen; and 


why ? Becauſe they will be apt to jmbibe the notions 1 ö 
of their tutors. This they will do in the ſame meaſure, 


educate them who will. They are therefoxe to have no b 


education. ] 
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education. But perhaps you will allow them a little. 
Where? At the dancing-ſchool, or the Temple ? If the 
Barriſters are to breed the Clergy, let the Clergy breed 
the Lawyers. The reaſons for the latter are, at leaſt, 
equal to the reaſons for the former ; and they are neither 
more, nor leſs, than this, that the profeſſors, in any 
branch of knowlege, are always the moſt unfit perſons 
in the world to teach it; becauſe they will certainly 
inſtil their own notions into the minds of ſuch as are 
committed to their care. How much were it to be 
wiſhed, that the profeſſors of all ſciences would make 
it a rule to inſtru their pupils in principles directly 
contrary to ſuch as they themſelves take for truths [ 
You charge thoſe with partiality, who fill the vacan- 
cies of the Church, and make this an argument of their 
unbelief. This is an high compliment to Chriſtianity ; 
for it muſt be your opinion, . that if they were really 
Chriſtians, they could not be partial; and that, in order 
to act the part you aſcribe to them, they muſt be Liber- 
tines and Deiſts, What I have ſuffered by the partiality 
you cenſure, was ſo remarkable, that no, one can be more 
unfit to ſpeak to ſuch a ſubject. Should I ſeem to join 
in the cenſure, you would aſcribe it to reſentment ; and 
ſhould I offer at a vindication, you would charge me 
with ſpeaking in the prudential ſtrain of an expectant; 
ſo that, either way, all I could ſay to you would paſs 
for nothing. All men, who have principles of religion 
and honeſty, act in ſome things, and on ſome occaſions, 
againſt thoſe principles; for men are but men. None, 
but the moſt flagitious actions, can argue the infidelity 
of the agent. Before we attribute the partiality of thoſe, 
who govern the Church, to an utter want of principles, 
let us impartially examine our own conſciences, and, 
perhaps, we ſhall find, that, notwithſtariding our prin- 
Ciples, we have been ſometimes led, thro' human frailty, 
and by the cuſtoms of the world, to act as they do. If 
this ſhould be the caſe, it will become us to be ſi- 
lent, and to acquieſce in that which Providence, and the 
laws of our country, permit. All Biſhops do not act 
the part you accuſe them with, and ſuch as ſometimes 
do, often act otherwiſe ; and, in either caſe, are almoſt 

Vor. II. * equally 
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equally liable to cenſure, thro' the defects of thoſe they 
promote. The eyes of the ſelfiſh and ill -· natured world 
are on the well-beneficed Clergy ; all their lips are 
marked and magnified; while ſuch, as are ſtationed a 
little lower, are leſs obſerved, leſs envied, and there- 
fore leſs maligned. Had it pleaſed ſome Biſhop to ad- 
vance me from my preſent obſcurity, to a poſt more 
lucrative and conſpicuous, he might, for ought I know, 
have been charged with partiality, and, by libertine de- 
traction, even with infidelity, on account of my miſcar- 
riages. But if the miſconduct of a Biſhop, in one re- 
ſpec, ſhall call, his principles in queſtion; why may 
not the faithful diſcharge of his duty, in another, be 
allowed to prove, with as much weight, that he is 
really a Chriſtian? I know ſome in that order, who, 
when they have good benefices to diſpoſe of, can no 
more forget their friends, nor diveſt theniſelves of na- 
tural ties, than other men, on the like occaſions; who 
nevertheleſs, throughout all the other parts of their con- 
duct, ſhew a charity towards men, and a piety towards 
God, that can proceed from nothing elſe but a true 
ſenſe of religion, and a real adherence to its principles. 
If the mere partiality of one, profeſſing Chriſtianity, 
ſhall be ſufficient to prove him an unbeliever, ſurely 
the enormous crimes of one, profeſſing Deiſm, ought to 
convince us, that his profeſſions are altogether hypocri- 
tical, and that he is a real Atheiſt. Tf men are to be 
thus unmercifully cenſured, altho' we can neither ſee 
into their hearts, nor into the reaſons of their conduct; 
there is an end of all benevolence or charity. We muſt 
firſt be wiſer and better men ourſelves, before we thus 

reſum2 to uſurp the prerogative of God, and fit in 
judgment on the behaviour of others. 

Dech. Conſider, Shepherd, no Biſhop hears you; and 
therefore you had better keep this apology for the ears 
of their friends, who may report it to your advantage 
another day. 

Shep. I ſpeak not, Sir, to apologize for that, by which 
I have ſuffered ; nor to flatter the Biſhops into kinder 
ſentiments of me, who am already provided for to-my 
preſent ſatisfaction, and who renounce all claim to their 
hee 3 BIR notice, 


CY 
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notice, diſcharging them, before God and man, of the 
ſmalleſt obligation to think of me, when they are diſ- 
penſing their favours. The obſervation, with which 
you cloſed your ſpeech about our order, to wit, that our 
ill behaviour brings our faith in queſtion, and ſtrikes at 
the credit of Chriſtianity, hath ſomewhat exceedingly 
alarming in it to the ears of a conſcientious Clergyman; 
and, I muſt own, hath but too much foundation in fact 
and truth Were the world made up of ſenſible and 
inquiring people, the conduct of the Clergy would be a 
thing of little conſequence to any body but themſelves ; 
becauſe, in that caſe, every one would reſt his aſſent on 
his own reſearches and examinations into the truth of 
our religion itſelf, and not blindly pin his faith, whether 
Libertine or Chriſtian, on the wicked or miſconceived 
behaviour of another. But as the bulk of mankind, 
even of the great vulgar, as well as of the ſmall, are 
incredibly careleſs, and inattentive to religious inqui- 
ries; and, what is ſtill worſe, prone to infidelity, and 
looking out ſharp for fewel to inflame their looſe diſpo- 
ſitions, catching at occaſions of diſbelief, and incentives 
to their vices; a Clergyman owes no duty more indiſ- 
penſably, either to God, or his people, than an exem- 
plary life and converſation ; becauſe nothing can ſo 
ſtrongly tend, as the contrary, to corrupt an ill-inclined, 
and miſlead an unwary world. A bad Clergyman is a 
net, ſpread by the enemy of human virtue and happineſs, 
for the feet of heedleſs men : when I think of this, I 
am filled with horror at the thoughts of that behaviour, 
by which the more unworthy part of the Clergy refute 
their. own ſermons, and, while they only talk for God, 
act for his enemy. My horror riſes in proportion as.I 
carry this reflection till nearer to my own conſcience, 
and conſider, . how often I, a meſſenger of God, and a 
teacher of others, have been falſe to him, in neglectin 
Sto preſs and enforce his meſſage, and a numbling-block 
to them, by means of my many indiſcretions, and, what 
is worſe (I bluſh and tremble when I confeſs it), by my 
abominable, by my repeated ſins, which, I have but 
too much reaſon to fear, may have prompted ſome of 
I 2 33 thoſe 
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thoſe who know me, to ſuch doubts about religion, as 
they were ready enough to entertain of themſelves. 
Temp. O! Mr. Shepherd! I believe you have as little 
reaſon to reproach yourſelf for the example you have ſet, 
ſome others have to boaſt of theirs | 


Dech. He knows himſelf better than you do, and | 


would not, for nothing, thus puritanically reflect on 
himſelf. 

Shep. It is moſt true; and all the conſolation I have 
to combat this frightful refleftion with, is, that my po- 
verty, and littleneſs in every reſpect, may poflibly have 
rendered me too inconſiderable to have been much 
obſerved. If my low ſituation, and narrow circumſtan- 
ces, have bleſſed me with this happy inſignificance and 
obſcurity, I ſhall therein think myſelf much more for- 


tunate than all the wealth and grandeur” of the world 1 
could make me. I ſee religion ſuffers a worſe perſecu- 
tion under thoſe who preach and betray it, than it ever 


did under a Nero, or a Diocleflan. They vented their 
fury on the bodies, but we wound the ſouls, of Chri- 
ſtians. The blood they ſhed impregnated the world with 
faith, and heroic virtue ; but our vices are labouring to 
extinguiſh both in the breaſts of mankind. I wiſh, in- 
deed, Sir, that I, and all the Clergy in the kingdom, 
were every Day to hear ſuch a lecture, as that you jult 
now delivered, on the ſubject of our behaviour, and its 
conſequences. But why do I wiſh this? We know ſuch 
things are bellowed about in all places; nay, they are 
often thundered in our own ears, not only by the ene- 
mies of our religion, but by our eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, 


and thoſe among the Laity who have its intereſt moſt at 1 
heart; and yet, as if many of us were poſſeſſed with 


ſome ſpirit of infatuation, it makes little or no impreſlion 
on them. 


Decb. No; for, hearing, you cannot hear, But to 4 


what end this hypocritical lamentation over the decay-Þt 


ing, or rather expiring, principles of your religion, when 
J and all the world know, your ſorrow is not for the 


principles, but the profits, not becauſe religion is fink | 


ing, but the Church is in danger ? 
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Sbep. I did not want this proof to convince me you 
are no ſearcher of hearts; and that you only cenſure 
mine, by one you are better acquainted with, Religion, 
Sir, is the ſoul of the Church. 

Dech. And is about to forſake the body, and to de- 
part this life.. 

Shep. We may indeed ſay, with truth, that the Church 
is in danger, while religion is ſo coldly regarded by 
numbers, whoſe immediate office it is to ſupport its ſpi- 
rit and reputation. While the adverſaries of the Church 
are ſapping its foundations, and firing upon its moſt 
combuſtible parts with red-hot bullets, how many of its 
watchmen are faſt aſleep! how many inſtruct the ene- 
my where to point their batteries, and are opening its 
doors to others, too like themſelves, who enter for no 
other purpoſe, but to make plunder of its wealth! I 
can compare the preſent ſtate of our religion to nothing 
ſo juſtly, as to that of a ſhip at ſea in a dreadful ſtorm : 
the wind and thunder beat furiouſly on it from above, 
as if heaven were angry with its crew ; the waves toſs 
it to-and-fro, with infinite violence ; and the deep from 
beneath opens its frightful mouth to ſwallow it up. It 
is ſurrounded with other veſſels, which, inſenfible of the 
common danger, or rather deſpairing of their own ſafety, 
conſpire, with the tempeſt, to deſtroy it. In the mean 
time, its ſailors are, ſome intoxicated, ſome aſleep, ſome 
diverting themſelves below, and ſome ſauntering about 
on deck, as if they were in the midſt of a calm, and 
had no enemy in fight. The paſſengers curſe the crew, 
and call to the enemy to take them oh board. | 

Dech. And, ſurely, they are in the right on't. An 
Hulk, in ſuch'a condition, muſt inevitably periſh. 

Shep. The preſervation of religion, and the church of 
Chriſt, never depended wholly on men : its firſt preach- 
ers were, in themſelves, altogether unqualified to ſtem 
the oppoſition they met with, or promote ſo forlorn a 
cauſe, Its advancement was an univerſal and glaring 
miracle, performed in the fight of all mankind ; and its 
preſervation hitherto, againſt the ſtrong current of hu- 
man corruptions, againſt the treachery of its profeſſors, 
and the malicious cunning of its adverſaries, is another 
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ſtanding miracle in its favour, that gives us ſufficient aſ- 


ſurance of God's protection, purſuant to his promiſe, 
for the time to come. Your invective againſt the Cler- 


gy, uſeful as it may be to Mr. Cunningham and me, 


might have had a better effect on us, had you ap- 


peared to be leſs prompted by rage and prejudice againſt 


our order, and had you not been carried beyond the 
limits of truth by your reſentment. We are not all pro- 


gs, nor all contemners of our duty, and betrayers 
© 


our Maſter; whereas you have lumped us in one 
promiſcuous cenſure, which evidently demonſtrates there 
1s ſomething more at the bottom of your averſion, than 
our mere miſbehaviour. Beſides, you bring againſt us 
a general charge of hypocriſy, which contradicts what 
you ſay about our open defiance againſt your cenſures, 
and our ſerenely in{uiting your tameneſs with a con- 
te:nptuous perſeverance in our vices ; nor does it leſs 
contradict experience, and common obſervation. 
Decb. J am ſure you cannot ſafely appeal to experience 
for an openneſs of behaviour in the Clergy. Do they 


not herd together, and live apart from the Laity, as if 


afraid of being obſerved? Are they not ready, on all 
occaſions, to icreen the very looſeſt of their brethren, 
as if conſcious of a like depravity in themſelves, that 


may ſome time or other require the ſame indulgence? 


Ship. This charge might fall with the more weight 
upon vs, were we not accuſed by the ſame 1 Who 
bring it, with a want of brotherly love and charity for 
one another. How ſhall we act, when oppoſites, altho' 
both are far enough from being carried to extremes, are 
criminal in us? If we ſometimes converſe a little too 
much with one another, are we not often driven to it by 
the unkindneſs and diſdain of our Lay-neighbours ? Do 
we never ſtand up for one another, but in the wrong! 
Is no Clergyman ever falſly and maliciouſly traduced ? 


Or, when he is, ought the reſt of the Clergy to join in 
the cry? It is natural, and uſeful too, for perſons of 
the ſame profeſſion to be often together, and to be 
warmed with ſome affection for their brethren. You ÞY 
Gentlemen of the Law are, to the full, as apt to run BY 
into theſe practices, as we; and it muſt be your op BY 


nion, 
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ion, as well as ours, that neither practice is culpable, 
dat when the one is employed in the defence of the un- 
worthy; or the other, in contracting our hearts, and 
rendering them pedantically alien to other men, and to 
the common ſentiments and affections of human nature. 
The Clergy of our Church are far enough from combi- 
nation, and, indeed, as far from hypocriſy. There 
never was leſs worldly prudence ſhewn, by any ſet of 
men, in concealing their faults, than by them. The 
truth is, they deſpiſe your cenſures; and thoſe of them, 
who are bad, being loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, or ten- 
derneſs for the credit of their office, are in no ſort of 
ain about the remarks of mankind on their conduct. 
FE of no hypocrites among them, but thoſe who 
lean to new light and Libertiniſm, and, by that trea- 
cherous advance towards you, betray Chriſtianity to 
Deiſm : yet theſe baſe and diſingenuous wretches, whom 
you know to be falſe to all their own ſolemn ſubſcriptions 
and declarations, are almoſt the only men among us 
whom you will deign to ſpeak favourably of (a). Al- 
tho' we are generally too ſtrongly tinctured with the bad 
principles, and corrupt affections, of the degenerate age 
we live in, yet there are thoſe of us who act with a be- 
coming regard to the ſacred importance of the- high 
truſt repoſed in them by their Maſter. There are fill 
ſome, both among our Biſhops, and inferior Clergy, 
who, bad as the Laity is, out of whom we are made, 
and partial as the methods of promotion may be, by 
which men riſe in the Church, do labour faithfully, by 
their writings, preachings, examples, and charities, in 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and for the good of mankind, 
The profits of the Church invite all ſorts of people in- 
to it, and thoſe moſt, who are moſt attached to gain; 
while its doors, nay, its windows, ſtand open to all in- 
truders: and thoſe who are. too filthy to be let in, either 
at the doors or windows, creep in thro' the ſinks, and 
place themſelves, with all their pollutions about them, 
at the altar, Theſe worthy aflerters of Chriſtianity, 
being placed in a ſtrong light, and a moſt conſpicuous 
Point of view, by their ſcandalous behaviour, * 
1 e 
(a) Ind. Whig, V. 3. p. 226. Peele's edit. printed in 1733. 
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the enemies of religion, who deſire no better, with 


ſtrong arguments againſt it; and, being placed ſo near 
it, the ſhots that are made at them, which, are always 


ſent home with good will, paſs quite thro', and wound 
religion, Don't Laymen make 'the Biſhops and Deans, 
with a prodigious number of the lower Clergy ? And 
they, we know, are ſwayed, in ref; — to the promo- 
tions they make, wholly by interelf, or recommenda- 
tion. I ſhould rather have ſaid, the Laity make all the 
Clergy; ſor they make thoſe, who make the reſt; and, 
conſidering that they chooſe them out of their own un- 
corrupt and virtuous body, it is ſtrange they do not fill 
the church with better men; and ſtranger ſtill, to hear 
them ſo ſevere in their cenſures of a Clergy, choſen out 
of, and conſtituted by, themſelves. One indifferent 


 Clergyman, having got into the Church, pulls in an- 


other ; and the very men, who themſelves led in the firſt 
of the uncouth train, are among the foremoſt to vilify 
religion, becauſe the Parſons, of their own introducing, 


do not ceaſe intirely to be Laymen, in the very porch of 


the Church. The Lay patrons, who have the diſpoſal 
of many benefices, too often ſell them to the vileſt of 
men, whoſe conſciences are wide enough to ſwallow the 
oath againſt ſimony ; or give them ſometimes to unde- 
ſerving relations, or ſervile chaplains, who have made 
their court by cooking religion to the ſqueamiſh palates 
of their maſters; and, when they have done, rail at the 


vices of the Clergy, and charge them upon Chriftia- 


nity, as if they were ſo many proofs of its impoſture. 
If theſe things were ſeriouſly conſidered, it would al- 
moſt ſeem a miracle, that the Clergy are not more cor- 
rupt and unworthy : yet I will be bold to ſay, they are 
as much ſuperior to the Laity, in piety and virtue, at 
this day, as they were in the firſt and pureſt ages of 
Chriſtianity. If the Clergy are fallen greatly from their 
former height of fidelity and purity, as indeed they are; 
it muſt be owned, the Laity have fallen till lower in 

roportion, and left the ſame, if not a greater, diſtance 
—— them and their Clergy, in point of goodneſs, 
than in any former age of the Church. | 


Decb. 
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Dech. But the Clergy, inſtead of growing worſe, as 
we do, ought to grow better: for the blinder and 
weaker the traveller is, the greater need he hath of a 
faithful and able guide. Notwithſtanding this, the pre- 
ſent age is ſq unhappy, as to depend on guides, who 
know leſs of the way to heaven, than thoſe they pre- 
tend to lead; and are leſs able to endure the fa- 
tigues of the journey. I muſt own, they know more of 
Chriſtianity, than others ; but as they practiſe leſs of 
it, what are we to conclude, but that, by their greater 
inſight into it, they have found out its weak fide ? 

Shep. If there are people ſo weak as to make the 
good or evil behaviour of the Clergy their chief argu- 
ment for or againſt religion, they would do well to ex- 
amine that behaviour with the utmoſt attention and can- 
dour; they ought by no means to entertain either a good 
or bad opinion of the Clergy, as they do of other peo- 
ple, from favour or averſion, upon flight  ſurmiſes, or 
caſual reports. One of theſe weak people ſhould aſk 
himſelf, Whether his ill opinion of the Clergy ariſes 
from within himſelf, or the report of others? If the for- 
mer, he ſhould next conſider, whether he actually knows 
ſuch Clergymen to be ill livers; and, if he does, whe- 
ther it follows, that all the reſt are as bad as thoſe of 
his acquaintance, But, if his ill opinion be founded 
only on appearances and ſurmiſes, he ſhould look well, 
that he have no temptation from within himſelf to think 
ill of the Clergy : for, ſhould he have any private cauſe 
to hate them; ſhould he, for inſtance, grudge them their 
dues, or have had a quarrel with ſome of them ; this 
might make them much worſe men, in his opinion, than 
they really are; and his ill-grounded ſpite might ren- 
der him an apoſtate to a true religion. But, ſhould bis 
diſreliſh to religion make him think the demands of 
the Clergy unreaſonable, and ſhould that opinion ren- 
der the perſons of the Clergy odious to him, and, by 
that means, increaſe his diſtruſt of religion, as it ſo 
often does 5 he ſhould conſider how miſerably his mind 
impoſes on itſelf, by ſuggeſting only a part of this fal- 
lacious circle. at once; which, could he comprehend it 
all together, he might eaſily ſee both its deceitful na- 
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ture, and dangerous tendency. If, on the other hand, 
his ill opinion of the Clergy is founded only on com- 
mon fame, he ought to conſider how unſound a bottom 
- this is for principles of any conſequence. 'The pride, 
ill- nature, and envy, of mankind, are apt to make them 
ſpeak hardly of one another, and that without a ſtrict 
regard to truth: the Clergy, of all men, are treated with 
the leaſt ceremony, by common fame: more is expected 
from them than other men, and more, indeed, than man 
is able to perform. Nobody is afraid of being called 
to account for what he ſays of men in gowns ; and 
therefore is leſs tender of their characters, than he is 
in relation to the characters of other men, who have 
ſwords to defend their reputations. There is no room 
for a middle character in a Clergyman. If he is not a 
Saint, he is a Devil. If he neglects his duty, he is de- 
ſervedly deſpiſed as a drone, that will eat, but not work; 
if he is ſtrict in the performance of it, he is impertinent 
with one, troubleſome to another, and aſſuming, in the 
eſteem of moſt people: if he courts and cultivates the 
great ones, he is a time-ſerver, and a paraſite; if he 
freely reproves their vices, if he arraigns them before 
their own conſciences in private, or publicly before the 
world, he is impudent, malicious, and ſlanderous: he is 
a mere bully in a gown, who vents his private reſent- 
ments under the protection of his office, and a pretence 
of zeal for his duty: if, for fear of offending, he preaches 
in a diſtant and general way, he is deſpiſed as a coward, 
or one who regards his own ſafety more than God and 
religion. If he, in any meaſure, depends for his bread 
on the good will of his people, the beggar cannot ſpeak 
freely to the giver, without offending him, and ſtarving 
himſelf: if he is ſupported by a legal income, and pre- 
tends to exact his right, as Laymen do theirs, by law; 
he is a covetous and litigious oppreſſor, a ſort of ſturdy 
beggar, who ſues people for their alms. To minds 
prepared by theſe, and ſuch-like conſiderations, to think FY 
ill of the Clergy, a ſmall fault, or the appearance of FF 
a great one, is extremely agreeable : it furniſhes them 
with a pretence for ill · treatment, and ſubtraction of dues; 
is blown as far as the ſtrong breath of envy and calumny 
| can 
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can carry it; and is made a reaſon, in diſtant places, 
for diſtreſſing the Parſon. Now the Clergy of our 
Church ſuffer more by calumny, than thoſe of any 
other Church: the Papiſts know the Church of England 
to be the bulwark of the reformation, and therefore 
level all their ſpleen againſt its Clergy : the Deiſts know, 
that Chriſtianity depends on inflruftion; and there- 
fore propagate a thouſand ill ſtories, no matter whether 
true, or falſe, of its teachers; and point them all as 
arguments againſt religion itſelf: the Diſſenters have no 
other way of raiſing themſelves, but by pulling us down ; 
and this brings them into the cry againſt us : the Gen- 
tlemen of eſtates look with a wiſhful eye upon the tythes; 
and the common people, vainly imagining that, if the 
Clergy were deprived of all right to the tenth of their 
labour and increaſe, they would get them to themſelves, 
join in repreſenting them as the worſt of men, in hopes 
that a general odium may at length grow into an act 
of parliament to exempt them from the claims of the 
Clergy. F : | 
Temp. T muſt own, there is a great deal of truth in 
your obſervations on this ſubject; and ſurely it con- 
cerns you all to have them perpetually before your 

eyes. | 
 Ghep. It would require a moſt diligent and exemplary 
Clergy to weather ſuch a ſtorm, pouring from all ſides 
on the Church, and beating againſt religion itſelf: yet 
our Clergy, generally ſpeaking, take no more care 
about this matter, than if they had neither enemies from 
without, intent and preparing to ſtrike at them; nor 
weakneſſes within, to render them vulnerable; The 
moſt ſorry ſort of men are admitted to holy orders, and 
even ſometimes promoted to the higheſt places of truſt. 
Nor is the error only in the firſt concoction: as pro- 
motion follows intereſt, as in reſpect to the worldly 
views of a young Clergyman, it is all one to him whe- 
ther he be diligent or idle in his buſineſs, ſober or looſe 
in his behaviour, ſo he hath no diſcipline ( at ſo low an 
ebb is eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction) to ſtand in awe of. 
Suſpenſions, cenſures, deprivations, degradations, &c. 
as if there were no occaſion 45 them, are almoſt wholly 
laid 
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laid aſide: ſo while neither faithful ſervices are rewarded 
nor neglects and ſcandals puniſhed, it is no wonder if 
there are many "unſound members in the miniſtry, for 
* its enemies to lay their teeth on, for men of wit to make 
a jeſt of, and for men of art to ſet up as repreſentatives 
for the whole order, and as arguments to filly people 
againſt 'religion. Even honeſt and well-meaning per- 
ſons, who are ſorry to ſee religion ſo ſnamefully be- 
trayed by thoſe whom it ſupports, are carried away with 
the general voice, and the loud clamour, to fix their 
eyes on the monſtrous characters of our order, and to 
overlook thoſe ſhining ones that appeared as great 
Tights to the laſt generation, and thoſe thro* which the 
brightneſs of the Goſpel breaks out with glorious luſtre 
on the preſent. It is very hard, that the virtues of 
good Clergymen ſhall be allowed to reflect no honour 
on their order, while the vices of the bad bring an odi- 
um on the whole, and even ſuſpicion on religion. Let 
the candid part of the world judge, from what hath 
been ſaid, whether all the ill things, reported in the pre- 
ſent times of our Clergy, are likely to be true; nay, 
whether the moſt of them are not to be ſuſpected of 
falſhood, and aſcribed to the ill temper, and libertine 
diſpoſition; of the age. Let them ſeriouſly conſider 
whether an ordinary Clergyman would not, with -the 
ſame behaviour, make a good Layman, or Squire. 
Let all thoſe Clergymen, Mr. Dechaine, be aſſembled, 
who are on a level, in rank and fortune, with the ge- 
nerality of the Qgerum. Go to this aſſembly ; ſhut your 
eyes . ; 
"dies: Yes ; that you all require of us, as often as we 
have occaſion to interfere with you. | 
She. Well; but ſhut your eyes, as I ſaid, lay your 
hand, at random, upon the firft Clergyman you meet, 
and take off his gown. 41 
Dech. Right; I am confident he will deſerve it. 
Shep. You are ſo keen! dreſs him in a lay-babit, and 
give him a temporal fortune, equal to the income he had 
in the Church; and ſuppoſe him to live, now he is a 
Squire, exactly, in all reſpects, as he did when a Parſon ; 
would he not be remarkable, among Laymen of the _ 
rank, 
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tank, for a ſober, regular, and, at worſt, decent beha- 
viour? His not ſwearing, his not wenching, his not 
getting drunk, his not fighting, his not jobbing in county- 
affairs, nor trafficking in perjuries, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, his charity ſhewn in money to the poor, 
and good advice to the ignorant ; his honeſty in all ſorts 
of dealings, his punctual payment of debts, his hamanity ' 
to his ſervants and other dependents, and his regular 
attendance on the duties and ordinances of religion; 
would make him a very ſingular ſort of a Squire, and 
go fair, 1 am afraid (pardon my vanity), to render him 
the butt and laughiny-ftock of all the other 'Squires, 
as often as ever he met them, either at the aſſizes or 
ſeſſions. ff 

Dech. And pray, Sir, Do you think it fafficient for 
a Clergyman to be merely decent and legal in his out- 
ward behaviour ? Is it enough for him to be bat one ſmall 


degree better than the generality of Laymen ? 


Shep. By no means : but, all things confidered, I think 
it wonderful the Clergy are not worſe than they are; 
nay, that they are not as bad as they are repreſented. 
Altho' there are many good and conſcientious men among 
them, yet it cannot be denied, that there are alſo many, 
of whom, to the concern of all good Chriſtians, it may 
be truly ſaid, that they are, as you intimate, but one 
degree better than the Laity. 'They abſtain, indeed, 
from greater crimes, and behave with a decency and re- 
ſerve, not common among their lay-brethren ; but this 
is only a ſmall, part of what their important function re- 
quires of them: a bare neglect, which in other poſts 
would be but a peccadi/ho, is in theirs a crime. Great 
knowlege, and ſtrength of reaſon, are neceſfary to the 
defence of a religion, ſo artfully attacked; great induſtry 
in ſpreading its principles, among an ignorant and inat- 
teritive people; great refolution in rebuking the infidelity 
or wickednefs of thoſe who call themſelves the better 
ſort of 8 ; great charity and tenderneſs, when the 
wants of the poor are to be inquired into, and provided 
for; great virtue, and prudence of conduct, when every 
ſlip is ſufficient to make an infidel or two, even among 
people who pretend moſt to a fair inquiry into the _— 
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of Chriſtianity. It is not bare decency, and mere ho- 
neſty, that will diſcharge this ſacred and weighty duty. 


A zeal for the glory of God, and the ſalvation of ſouls, 


ſhould warm the heart; and a contempt for the world 
raiſe it above the many difficulties that clog the diſcharge 
of a Parſon's duty, and frighten worldly and daſtardly 
minds from the performance of it. Such ſpirits as this, 
God be thanked for it, we have ſtill among us, altho', 
I am ſorry to ſay, we cannot furniſh out a very long liſt 
of them; but all this is needleſs talk ; for be the pro- 
feſſors of religion, whether Lay or Clerical, what they 
will, religion, in itſelf, is neither the better, nor the 
worſe, for their virtues or vices. | 

Dech. You muſt pardon me, Sir; a religion, that does 
not mend the lives of its profeſſors, is not worth the ſup- 
porting ; and therefore, I am ſure, it is as little deſerv- 
ing of belief and credit. For how can we ſuppoſe a ſet 
of notions to come from God, that are of no uſe to man ? 
Now, if my obſervation fail, me not, Chriſtianity is not 
only uſeleſs, but many ways prejudicial, to the world, as 
I have already ſhewn. | 

Shep. Suppoſe the Clergy as bad as human infirmity 
can render them, or ſpleen and malice repreſent them ; 
yet this can in no ſort affect the credit of religion, with 
ſenſible and candid judges, who know that the truth or 
falſhood of religion is internal, and independent on the 
good or bad lives of its preachers. Hobbes, Shafte/bury, 
Toland, Tindal, and the authors of the Independent Whig, 
who, with an infinite degree of ſpleen and malice, la- 
boured to repreſent the Clergy as the worſt of men, and 
then employed the hideous picture, which their own pre- 
judices had drawn for them, as if it were an argument 


againſt Chriſtianity ; at the time they did it, knew full 


well, that the ill behaviour of the Clergy was no proof 
of unſoundneſs in our religion, altho' they, as well as 
ſmaller Libertines, might have been, at firſt, tempted to 
. Infidel ſuſpicions by that very means; but afterwards, 
upon furniſhing themſelves with what ther took for better 
arguments, they ſtill thought that which had introduced 
. their minds to a moſt agreeable ſpecies of liberty, might 


be of yet greater force to effect the ſame in weaker un- 


derſtandings, 
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derſtandings, who might take it for a real argument, It 
is for this reaſon, that all thoſe honeſt Gentlemen, and 
all their party, bave ever been careful to puſh home this 
fallacious, but popular argument, in the maſk of a mere 
invective, as their moſt deadly weapon. Pray, Mr. De- 
chaine, does the bad life of a Clergyman really prove his 
religion to be falſe, in your opinion ? | 

Dech. It really does. 

Shep. Surely, then, the good life of another muſt prove 
1t to be true? 

Decb. Not at all, Sir; the caſe is very different, A 
man may be good, from a miltaken and enthuſiaſtic 
principle. 

Shep. And may he not be bad, upon miſtaken prin- 
ciples, too ? Error, I ſhould think, is more favourable 
to vice, than to virtue. You ſet out with ſaying, we are 


to judge of mens principles by their actions. If, upon 


that maxim, a bad man's actions prove his principles to 


be bad, the virtue of a good man muſt, for the ſame rea- 


ſon, convince us, that his principles are good: nay, the 
proof, in the latter caſe, ſeems to be much ſtronger than 
in the former; for bad men may, in obedience to paſſion, 
act directly againſt their real principles; whereas good 
men, in doing well, have their paſſions to oppoſe, and 
therefore can act on nothing elſe but principle. Vour 
way of arguing is big with contradictions, and proves our 
religion to be both true, and falſe: and as all men do 
ſometimes good, and ſometimes bad actions, it proves 
every profeſſor of Chriſtianity to be both a firm believer, 
and an abſolute infidel. But it is no matter to any man, 
what the opinions and tenets of another may be, or whe- 
ther he believes what he profeſſes, or not: it is not upon 
ſach ſandy foundations, as either the apparent or real no- 
tions of others, that we are to build our ſentiments, in 
a matter of the greateſt conſequence. If the Clergy were 
all good, this, alone, would not prove their principles 
to be true; nor, altho' they were all bad, would it either 
prove them inſincere in their profeſſions, or their prin- 


ciples erroneous. It is not ſo we examine any other 


branch of knowlege : the intemperance of a phyſician 


does not hinder us from conforming to the regimen he 


preſcribes 
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preſcribes us, for the recovery of our health, provided 
his preſcription appears, in itfelf, conducive to that uſe- 
ful end. We do not call the juſtice of the law in queſtion, 
merely becauſe we ſee a Lawyer, who makes a fortune 
by it, tranſgrefling it in many inſtances, This whole 
argument is founded on too high a reſpe& for the Clergy. 
You do not conſider them as weak and fallible men, who, 
near as they lie to the fountain of Chriſtian light, may 
really be blind as to its truth and excellence; and, good 
and firm as their principles may be, may nevertheleſs be 
often led aſide by the corruptions of a frail and untoward 
nature, to actions which thoſe principles ſeverely con- 
demn. In conſequence of this ſlaviſh prepoſſeſſion, you 
wretchedly compliment them with an imitation of all their 
faults, which greatly outdoes the original. Deiſm is 
but the ſpurious fpawn of the Clerical vices. Were the 
Clergy ſuch men as they ought to be, there would be few 
Deiſts in the world. But I confeſs they are not; and it 
is no wonder, conſidering the circumſtances the Church 
is in. | | 

Decb. Spleen! ſpleen! You are not promoted, and 
therefore all goes wrong; whereas, were you in an 
higher ſtation, we preſume you would be a ſtrict con- 
formiſt to the general practice, and contribute as much 

to the propagation of Deiſm, as another. | 
Shep. It is poſſihle I might; and that may be the reaſon 
why God, who ſees not only what men are, but what 
they would -be, in caſe their circumſtances were much 
altered, in compaſſion to me and others, keeps me where 
Jam. Be this as it will, I muſt infiſt on it, that, were 
it not for our great defects, as well as your own diſpo- 
ſitions to a looſe and vicious life, you would all be Chri- 
ſtians, altho' perhaps no Saints: all your other ingenious 
arguments againſt Chriſtianity would fly before a virtuous 
Clergy, and hide themſelves in ſilence. The darkeſt and 
moſt abject bigot to the Clergy, only takes up principles 
on their recommendation, which they ſometimes contra- 
dict in their actions. But then he hath ſenſe enough to 
ſee, that thoſe principles are conducive to his real hap- 
ineſs. The Deiſt, on the other hand, infinitely more 
blind and laviſh than he, thinking the Parſon can * 
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be miſtaken in principle nor practice, pins his faith, his 
ſtupid negative faith, on the mere exterior conduct of a 
parſon: and tho' he hates and deſpiſes him, as an im- 
pudent ſponge upon religion, and i traitor between God 
and man; yet he ſb admires his underſtanding, and thinks 
him ſo deep in the ſecret of impoſture, that he may be 
ſafe enough in following where-ever he goes, tho the 
| r man is conſcious all the time, that he is going head- 

long to deſtruction. But he, who is capable of being de- 
ceived in this pitiful manner (and the great reaſoners, the 
free-thinkers, the thinkers for themſelves of theſe times, 
are all ſo) deſires to be deceived ; for no man would fol- 
low ſuch a guide, and in ſuch a path, that was not in 
great diſtreſs for deluſion, that might not truly ſay, I 
% loath virtue, I love vice, I dread the judgments of 
« God; come hither ſomebody, and deceive me.” There 
are many men, who take holy orders for bread, or in 
obedience to their parents, or becauſe they are unfit for 
any other employment, with no one qualification for the 
office, but the mere faith of a Chriſtian. As their reaſon 
is ſeized by faith, ſo are their wills, on the other hand, 
by worldly affections, or wicked habits ; and as the latter 
command the principle of action, the former is kept 
down, and lies dormant in ſuch a manner, that its very 
being becomes doubtful, Thouſands of Laymen have 
experienced this in themſelves ; and thoſe who are ſo 
ready to ſuſpeR the faith, on account of the immoralities 
committed by Clergymen, would do well to recolle& the 
many inſtances of crimes ſwallowed by themſelves, againſt 
faith, knowlege, and the checks of conſcience, or, if 
they be libertines, againſt the clear light of natural reli- 
gion and law, 

Dech. Were a Cl an really a Chriſtian, I cannot 
conceive how he ſhould come to be vicious or profane in 
his conduct. A perſon ſet apart, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, to be both a guide and an inſtructor to others, 
who is every day preaching, praying, and handling the 
holy myſteries ; who knows his conduct, if only indecent, 
not to fay wicked, muſt be highly prejudicial to religion, 
and the ſouls of his flock; cannot de a profligate, with - 
out being an Atheiſt. | 


Sheps 
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Shep. If by a profligate you mean one guilty of the 
moſt ſcandalous vices, I don't know but your obſervation 
may be juſt, But if you underſtand. by the word, no 
more than ſuch an idle and looſe behaviour, as paſſes 
without much cenſure in a layman, I believe a Cler- 
gyman, who leads ſuch a life, may nevertheleſs be a 
Chriſtian, merely in point of hiſtorical faith, If a man 
goes into orders, with no higher degree of faith than this, 
chiefly for the ſake of bread or preferment, I cannot ſee 
how we can expect a much more Chriſtian life and con- 
verſation from him than from another, no better prin- 
cipled, who is ſtill a Layman. To expect an extraor- 
dinary degree of virtue from a man, after going into 
orders, who made but a ſorry ſort of a Chriſtian before it, 
ſhews but too great a reverence for the ſpiritual power of 
a Biſhop, and the laying on of hands. But mighty ex- 
pectations from the efficacy of religious ordinances are 
often pretended by Libertines, that the real effects may 
ſeem the leſs, As the pureſt ſtream muſt become foul, 
if it falls into a quagmire, ſo the moſt excellent religion, 

falling into a degenerate age, and paſſing tbro' corrupt 
and ſacrilegious hands to a looſe and diſſolute people, 
muſt undergo appearances extremely different from thoſe 
in which its true genius would ſhew itſelf, were it duly 
preſſed home, by a diligent and exemplary miniſtry, on 
a well-diſpoſed and reclaimable people. Pray, Gentle- 
men, do you think it impoſſible for a man, on any occa- 
fon, to act againſt his principles ? 

Dech, No; but I think, the general tenor of a man's 
actions muſt ſhew his principles, or nothing can. 

Shep. This rule does not hold. There are men, 
whoſe general conduct runs directly againſt reaſon and 
conſcience ; yet we cannot ſay they are wholly void of 
reaſon, nor perhaps intirely free from compunction. It 
is not eaſy for thoſe, who are continually wielding the 
unanſwerable arguments for our religion, to doubt of 
Its truth ; but many of them have a ſufficient latitude of 
mind to make room for that, and at the ſanie time for 
looſe defires, and worldly affections, without much 
hazard of their interfering. They can afford a diſtinct 


chamber to each, and quarter them at ſuch a gt 
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that faith ſhall ſeldom reprove vice, or vice diſguſt faith. 


Their minds, divided by many partitions, may compli- 
ment religion with the aſſent, as with the ftate-apart- 


ment; while other lodgings, more convenient for action, 


and more in the way of buſineſs, are aſſigned to avarice, 
ambition, or pleaſure. The mind of the plain man is 
more fimple, and leſs capacious ; and therefore his faith, 
his will, his defires, are all entertained together in on 

room, where, having an opportunity to incorporate, = 
growing into a ſingleneſs of heart, they become one uni- 
form ſpring of action. | 3 

Dech. This allegorical way of accounting for the con- 
ſiſtency of good principles with bad actions in the ſame 
man, is a little too intricate and laboured. It is much 
eaſier to conceive, that the ill life of a Clergyman is 
owing to his contempt of natural religion, and his diſtruſt 
of the revealed. 

Shep. Such a conception may, I own, be very eaſy to 
one, who is determined to confider nothing in a bad 
Clergyman, but his bad actions, and will give no atten- 
tion, either to the better part of his behaviour, or to. his 
death-bed remorſes. Allowing, however, that ſuch a 


perſon hath no principles, it cannot be inferred from 


thence, that Chriſtianity is deſtitute of ſufficient evidence, 
ſince ignorance, inattention, or corrupt affections, may 
render a Clergyman as incompetent a judge of that evi - 
dence as any other man. Our religion, conſidered in 
itſelf, muſt have an inherent truth or falſhood of its 
own, which neither the virtue nor immorality of its 
preachers can change. Nor can their belief, any more 
than their practice, add any thing to its real truth, or 
even its external evidence. It may be falſe, tho' they 
believe it. It may be true, tho they ſhould diſtruſt it. 
It muſt be either the one or the other, independent of 
their ſentiments about it. The Clergy, in theſe remote 
ages from the promulgation of the Goſpel, are no wit- 
neſſes to its truth, which was ſufficiently atteſted by its 
firſt preachers, who ſaw the miracles wrought in confirm- 
ation of it, and vouched for them by the greateſt virtue, 
and with their blood. Shall then the ill lives, or the 
ſuppoſed infidelity, of ſome among its preſent preachers, 
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move that religion to be falſe 1700 years after its intro- 
uction into the world, which the ſtrict virtue and heroic 
deaths of ſo many Lay as well as Clerical martyrs, who 
lived and died for the faith, proved to be true, at the only 
time when it was poſſible to prove it either true or falſe ? 
Tt cannot be ſaid, either that the miracles, by which it 
was proved to the Apoſtolical age, were done in a corner, 
vr that the records, by which that proof is handed down 
to later ages, are concealed by the Clergy. You, Gen- 
Hemen, have as free acceſs to them as we; and can, as 
eaſily, examine whether they are authentic and ſufficient. 
Dech. Well; but have not the Clergy more leiſure, 
and better opportunities of knowing, whether the religion 
they preach be true or falſe, than other people ? Arewe 
not therefore to lay a greater ſtreſs on their inquiries than 
our own? And how are we to gueſs at the ſecret reſult 
of that inquiry, but by their lives, which, to common 
ſenſe and reaſon, ſpeak out their real ſentiments of the 
matter much more plainly, than their preaching ? 
Shep. It is very certain, that the Qtek. generally 
ſpeaking, ate much better qualified for the ſearch of re- 
ligious truths, than their Lay brethren. Vet, as thoſe 


who bear hardeſt on the Clergy, and are moſt apt to 


diſbelieve the Chriſtian religion, have fortunes that afford 
them education, leiſure, and books, it is a ſhame to hear 
them ſay, they form their ſentiments, and govern their 
lives, by the ſcandalous behaviour of two or three ſorry 
Parſons. Is it thus they difdain authorities, explode 
muſty opinions, beat out new paths, and think freely for 
themſelves? What is it to them, whether opinions are 
held by others or not; or whether the multitude be with 
them, or againſt them? Their piercing eyes can look 
thro' the ambiguous merits of the moſt controverted 
point. Surely underſtandings like theirs cannot be 
tempted in the leaſt to doubt of Chriſtianity, becauſe a 
Parſon, ſo infinitely beneath them in every reſpeR, lives 
as if he did not believe it. Nay, would it not be a ſuf- 
ficient obſtacle to their believing in it at all, if they 
=o, gory a wretch had taken the way of them in the 
faith ? Bat if the vices of one Clergyman can turn a man 


of this ſtamp into an Infidel, why ſhould not the * 
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of another convert him again ? Or, if the degeneracy of 
the Clergy, in this age and country, is capadle of driving 
him from religion, it is but reaſonable, that the exem- 
lary liyes of that Qrder, in another, ſhould bring him, 
ck. Why ſhall not the good Parſons have their firoke, 
at the ſhuttlecock, as well as the bad ones? But I fear it 
would be tq little purpoſe. The good Parſons, indeed, 
may ſtrike, and ſtrike with a force not to be reſiſted by 
reaſon ; but what will tliis avail, ſince the bad, being ſe- 
conded by all his paſſions apd defires, may eaſily drive 
him down the wind of bis own prejudices againſt the 
virtues of ten thouſand Saints — Martyrs? As you, 
Mr. Dechaize, are ſufficiently furniſhed for a fair inquiry 
into Chriſtianity ; and as it is a matter of ſome importance 
to you; why ſhould you not look into it yourſelf ?. 
Ought you not to have good reaſon for rejecting it, and 
not poorly depend on examples, which you may iniſtake, 
which, altho' they were worſe than your opinion of them, 
could neither prove that thoſe who ſet them are Infidels, 
nor that, if they are, you ought to be an Infidel too ? 
You don't act ſo weakly in other things. It is no argu- 
ment with you, that money is of no value, becauſe you 
ſee another idly ſquander it away. No, you judge for 
yourſelf, and eſteem it according to your awn experience 
of its uſe, tho" perhaps there does not go quite as much 
of it thro* your hands, as thro' thoſe of your prodigal 
neighbour. Is it not firange the Clergy ſhould have ſuch 
credit with you, as men of deep penetration, that ſome 
among them cannot be idle or wicked, but you muſt im- 
mediately conclude Chriſtianity to be an impoſture ? Let 
me adviſe you, Mr. Necbaine, to leſſen your reſpeR for 
the Clergy, for I ſee you are ſtill an errant bigot to them. 
Let me beſeech you candidly to examine, and, if you 
find reaſon for ſo doing, openly to reverence, the reli- 
gion they preach, notwithſtanding the contempt that may 
be due to their perſons. Do and ſay as the people did, 
who fell down before the aſs that carried the image of 
1js, Non tibi, ſed religions. 
Dech. No, Parſon ; the aſſes ſhall never ſee me on my 
knees before them, either out of reſpect to them, or their 
burden. All you haye ſaid, & and ten thouſand times 


more, 
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more, will not be ſufficient to convince me, that the ill 
lives of you Clergy is not a demonſtration againſt the 
truth of your religion. Words can never preponderate, 
when actions are placed in the oppoſite ſcale. Your ha- 
rangues paſs for no more with me, than thoſe of a Moun- 


tebank, who once adviſed me to buy his ointment for 


fore eyes, when his own eyes were in a worſe condition 
than mine. No ſpiritual Quack, Mr, Shepherd, ſhall 
have leave to tamper with the eyes of my underſtand- 
ing, till I ſee the ſucceſs of his ſkill and medicines on 
the diſtempers of his own, and of his heart. His vices 
will ever prove him a cheat to my judgment, and demon- 
ſtrate all his fine talk to be mere coſenage and prieſtcraft. 

Shep. I cannot help that; but this I am confident of, 
that if the Clergy are as bad, as your opinion ſpeaks 
them, it is a ſtrong argument for the Divinity of their 
religion. | 

Dech. It would be a fine ſophiſm that could prove 
that; but I obſerve, moſt of the arguments I have of- 
fered againſt your religion, are in your opinion, and by 
your way of turning them, intirely in its favour, If 
the vices of the Clergy prove the truth of Chriſtianity, 


you will one of theſe days convert us all, and make a 


duty of being wicked; and the fellow, Templeton, who is 
Miniſter of your pariſh, will be a moſt able defender of 
the faith. | | 

Shep. Pray, Sir, is not that cauſe moſt able to ſupport 
itſelf, which maintains fts ground with the feweſt foreign 
aids ? | | 
Dech. I believe it may. 

Shep. And if it is moſt powerfully and artfully op- 
poſed, at the ſame time that it is feebly, or hardly at 
all, defended, is not this a great argument of its natural 
ſtrength ? 

Dech. Perhaps it is. 

Shep. Now I inſiſt, that if the Clergy are ſuch as you 
repreſent them, intereſted, luxurious, idle, ignorant, 
hypocritical, &c, the cauſe they have in hand, fince it 


if | :. keeps its ground, muſt either be ſupported by an Al- 
mighty power, or by its own internal excellence and 


truth, A cauſe fo artfully and ſo vigorouſly oppoſed, 
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and ſcandalouſly betrayed ; a cauſe with bitter, and vi- 
gilant, and powerful enemies, and none but falſe friends; 
muſt ſtand upon ſome foundation of its own, if it ſtands 
at all. Our religion muſt indeed have been long 'ago 
borne down by the weight of its falſe and diſſolute pro- 


feſſors, were it not for a Divine ftrength that holds its 


head above water, with this mill-Rone about its neck. 

Dech. It may be ſtrong enough, for ought I can 
tell; but its ſtrength ſeems to be like that of a little 
man, whom I knew, and who could lift a thouſand 
weight; but it was a wonder to every body where his 
ſtrength lay. 

Sbep. Sir, my argument is fully anſwered, as all argu- 
ments muſt be, tho* never ſo ſerious and ſolid, if th 
can be jeſted with. Lord Shaftesbury hath laid this down 
for a rule, and therefore it muſt be ſo. 

Dech. Were your religion of Divine appointment, 
God would either have ſo contrived it, as that it ſhould 
have ſtood in no need of a Miniſtry, or at leaſt, that its 
Miniſtry ſhould have been in no danger of falling into 
bad hands. But I think it nonſenſe to ſay, that a true 


and univerſal religion can depend on teachers, eſpecially 


ſuch as may neglect their duty, and by their ill behaviour 


bring its truth in queſtion, ſay it were even among ig- 


norant people only. | 

Shep. Some true religion there muſt be, and there can 
be but one. This religion muſt be fitted to the wants of 
all men, and ought to be univerſal. Now amongf all 
the religions hitherto known or heard of, there never 
was one. which did not require to be taught and learned. 
Your religion, you ſay, is that of nature, and univerſally 
known without teaching. Yet the world hath been al- 
ways truſting to real or pretended revelations, and knew 
nothing of an untaught religion, till about a century 
ago, that ſome Deiſts began to ſet up a new one, which, 
if we believe themſelves, needed not to have been taught, 
becauſe every body knew it before. Altho', however, 
mankind wanted only to be reminded of this internal 
religion, its Apoſtles have not been able to make us 
ſenſible we have any ſuch thing within us. They tell 
us there is no need of being taught it, ſince the light of 
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nature hath done that already, without trouble or 
charges: but they refute themſelves in the very telling; 
for, if we had ſuch a natural and ſpontaneous religion 
within us, there would be no occaſion for their putting us 
AYE it, nature itſelf doing that for ys, as well as 

them. 

Dech, You will not ſuffer nature to do any thing for 
you, or at leaſt for thoſe, who will liſten to you. The 
internal ſenſes muſt be ſuppreſſed, and reaſon vilified, 
that your artificial lights may ſeem neceſſary, and be | 
taken off your hands at the greater price. 

Shep. And you, to ſave expences, which is juſt as ſelfiſh 
in you, as the deſire of a maintenance is in us, run down 
the light of revelation, and prove it uſeleſs by no other 
argument, but an aſſertion, that nature is a ſufficient in- 
ſtruQor ; and this experience contradicts. As to our ſup- 

reſſing the internal ſenſe, or the light of nature, I deny 
oth the attempt, and, upon your own principles, the 
poſſibility of the fact. We inſiſt on, and argue from 
nature, as far as ſhe lends us any aſſiſtance; and if her 
light were ſo univerſally clear and ſtrong, as you repre - 
ſent it, no endeavours of qurs could ever extinguiſh it, 
and thoſe leaſt of all, that fall in with it, and inculcate 
2 ſyſtem of principles, moſt agreeable to nature. If the 
light of nature cannot be extinguiſhed, why, in the name 
of wonder, am I to be taught that, which the teacher 
tells me I know already ? The teachers of Chriſtianity | 
act a more conſiſtent part; for, as to that religion, they 
acknowlege it abſolutely neceſſary ſomebody ſhould teach 
it, in order to our knowing any thing of it. It is alſo | 
neceſſary there ſhould be ſome people to adminiſter its ſa- 
craments to us; for we have no right to take the gifts 
of God in any way, but that by which he hath thought 
proper to hand them to us. Now he did not think fit | 
to do this by a miniſtry of Angels; but choſe, for reaſons | 
which he was not oy aſſign us, to give us men | 
like ourſelves for miniſters ; who, altho' they may err 
like other men, have it not in their power to, change the | 
nature, or leſſen the authority, or render of no effect the | 
ordinances, of our religion. The knowlege of ſome re- 


1izion being abſolutely neceſſary to ys, and there being N 
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ſtructors, ſet apart from other employ ments, to take care 
of us in a matter of ſo great concern. Were there no 
ſet of men, whoſe peculiar buſineſs and duty it is to ſtudy, 
to tranſcribe, to tranſlate the Scriptures, and often to call 
us from our worldly affairs to hear the word and will of 
God, that word would, in a little time, become uſeleſs 
and unknown ; and religion, running in the foul chanel 
J of oral tradition only, would undergo great alterations 
. and corruptions from the inventions of men, which you 
affect to dignify with the title of the natural light. The 
teachers of our religion have this great advantage over 
thoſe of yours, that they can prove, or can ſay at leaſt, 
that they are ſent and impowered by God to teach; 
whereas yours cannot even ſay they are either ſent or au- 
thorized by him, fince they maintain, the principles they 
teach are univerſally known already, and taught by na 
ture herſelf, | 


ſupport the laſt article of our creed, by 


you a full ſcope to declaim; for your right to a live- 
lihood was at ſtake. But your laboured apology, which, 
I perceive, hath had an unaccountable effett on Mr. 
Templeton, was far enough from making any impreſſion 
on me, and perhaps as far from ſatisfying yourſelf. 


cient to ſhake its very foundations, altho* no other had 
been urged; but all united, and built on the arguments 
lor the light of nature, which prove a revelation needleſs, 


ifts they amount to a demonſtration ſubverſive of revealed 

ght eligion. This, Shepherd, you are, I verily believe, as 
enſible of, as I am; but you will not own it, for reaſons 

ons lready intimated. 

men Sbep. I do confeſs, Sir, a pound of feathers is as heavy 

err sa pound of lead. But you muſt excuſe me, if I tell 

the ou, that I dare not take your feathers off your hands, 


t the weight you {ay they amount to in your demonſtra- 
jon-ſcales. If no ſingle objection is ſufficient to make 
ie renounce my religion, the union of ten thouſand ſuch 

Vol. II. = K will 


no religion, which teaches itſelf, we ought to have in- 


Dechaine. I NOUGH, I think, hath been ſaid to - 


which we anathematize all revelations. I have allowed 


very objection I have made to your religion, was ſuffi- 
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will not impart a demonſtrative force to any one of them; 
and therefore, all put together, they will not be able to 
convince me, or any other reaſonable man. Vou may 
make a French triumph after every battle, go it as it will ; 
and I, for my part, who did not diſpute for victory, will 
ſing no Te Deums. But there is one ** worth telling 
you, which I believe you had no notion of. 

Dech. Well now, what is that ? 

Shep. You have been, during all our conferences, 
diſputing moſt ſtrenuouſly for the Chriſtian religion. 

Dech. How ſay you! for Chriſtianity ! Have I been 
all along diſputing for Chriſtianity, Templeton ? 

Temp, 1 thought not. 

Shep.” You have offered a noble proof in its favour; 
and you, Mr. Cunningham, will, I am ſure, take it as a 
compliment from me, if I ſay you have helped your 
friend to make this proof a little ſtronger than otherwiſe 
it would have been. The immediate followers of our 
Bleſſed Saviour ſaw numberleſs miracles wrought in con- 
firmation of their faith, from whence they derived this 
advantage, that they truſted to their own eyes, and not 
to the report of others. But to make us, who depend 
chiefly on the moſt authentic reports, ſome amends, i 
other proofs for the truth of our religion are afforded us, 
which the firſt Chriſtians had the benefit of only in part, 
and which bring our faith up almoſt to an — 4.06 
with theirs. Our Saviour foretold the bloody perſecu- 
tions which his Diſciples were to undergo in after-times; 
and he likewiſe propheſied of the prodigious progreſs 
his Goſpel was to make among mankind. No mere 
ſtrength of conjecture could have enabled him to foreſee 
theſe ſtrange and improbable events; and thoſe who did i 
not long outſtay him in the world, could receive no full 

proof in favour of his Miſſion, from the completion of 

theſe prophecies, which were not intirely fulfilled till ſc- i 

veral ages after their deaths. But they, as well as that 
concerning the deſtruction of Feruſalem, have ſince been 
verified by events, which they fit as exactly, as if they i 
had been wrote immediately after thoſe events. This 
ſort of proof adds prodigiouſly to the grounds of our i 
faith; and, while there are fo many Chriſtians in 10 
World, 
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world, we, by means of the prophecy concerning the 
progreſs of the Goſpel, afford one another every day a 
demonſtration of its truth. 

Dech. I cannot ſee how this proves J have been all day 
arguing for Chriſtianity. N | 
Shop. I ſhall not long keep your curioſity upon the 

ſtretch. Chriſt foretold, that the Fews ſhould ſuffer 
great tribulation, ſuch as never happened from the be- 
ginning of the world to that time ; that they ſhould be 
led captives into all nations; and that heir city ould be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles 
ſhould be fulfilled. St. Paul, purſuing the ſame prophecy, 
ſays, Blindneſs hath in part happened to the Fes, till the 
fulneſe of the Gentiles ſhall come in, and then all 1/rael hall 
be ſaved; intimating, that the diſperſion and obſtinate 
infidelity of the Fews were great promoters of the con- 
verſion and faith of other nations. This prophecy hath 
been verified by a fa&, viſible to all the world, in every 
age ſince it was uttered. Jeruſalem was trodden down; 
the Jews have been led captives into all nations; blind- 
neſs in part hath happened to them, for they have always 
retained the worſhip of the true God, but have rejefted 
Chriſtianity ; their cafling away hath proved the recon- 
ciling of the world, and their diminiſhing, the riches of 
the Gentiles ; for to this day they every-where verify this 
prophecy, than which nothing can ſpeak more ſtrongly 
for the truth of our religion, not even excepting the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament concerning our Saviour, 
which thoſe very Favs, averſe as they are to Chriſtianity, 
preſerve genuine, and explain or tranſlate over the whole 
world to all, who have any curioſity to hear what their 

ſacred books contain. | 
Doch. How well he proves me a ſtrenuous defender of 
Chriſtianity ! | 

Shep. This prophecy concerning the Jezvs hath fo 
great analogy to that in which St. Pau and St. Peter 
{peak of you, that I could not help introducing the one 
by the other. | 

Dech. Of me! 

Shep. Yes, Sir, of you, and all our other Libertines 
Our Saviour foretold, that falſe prophets, which ſignify 
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the ſame as falſe teachers, /oould ariſe; and St. Paul pro- 
pheſied, that the time ſbould come, when men would not 
endure ſound doArine, tut after their own Jufts heap up to 
themſelves teachers, having itching ears. St. Peter gives 
a prophetical character of the teachers, who, by their 
novel and ſeducing doctrines, were to rub the uneaſy 
itching ears of the aforeſaid hearers. There ſhall be falſe 
teachers among you, ſays he, who privily ſhall bring in 
damnable herefies, even denying the Lord that bought them; 
and many ſhall follow their pernicious ways, by reaſon ef 
avhom the way of truth ſhall be evil ſpoken of ; they through 
 covetouſneſs ſhall with feigned auordi make bon 47 rm of 
you. Preſumptuous are they, 1 they ſpeak of the 
things they underſtand not, beguiling unſtable ſouls, 2vho 
have forſaken the right way, and are gone aſtray, follow- 
ing the way of Baluam the ſon of Boſor. They are wells 
bit bout water, clouds that are carried with a temp., 
obo, when they ſpeak great ſavelling words of vanity, they 
allure through the luſis of the fleſh, To finiſh this pro- 
phetic picture, and give it the laſt heightening touch, 
after which it cannot fail to ſtrike, he — There ſhall 
come in the laſt days ſcoffers, walking after. their own luſls, 
'This prophecy hath this day been literally fulfilled. The 
time is come, when men cannot endure ſound doctrine, but 
run from Teacher to Teacher, till they can light upon 
ſome one, who will entertain them with new notions and 
doctrines, pleaſing to their luſts; ſome one, who can 
aſſwage their juſt apprehenſtons of a future reckoning, 
and give them a ſort of licence from God to live as their 
pature diQates, that is, as they pleaſe. People, who 
know ſo well what they would be taught, can eaſily, in 
an age and country ſo luxuriant in novelties and refine- 
ments, accommodate themſelves with Teachers, who pri- 


wily ſteal into their minds thoſe damnable herefies, which | 


both the Teacher, and the 'Taught, are aſhamed openly to 
own; who teach them 70 deny the Lord that bought them; 


who proſelyte them to the broad way, and fill their ä 
mouths with bitter ſcurrilities againſt the avay. of truth ; ü 
who impoſe upon them with double expreflions, and 
feigned words, till they have inſinuated the firſt prin- 
ciples, from whence their doctrines, which would have 

a | : ſhocked, : +0 
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ſhocked, had they been propoſed all at once and openly, 
dre by degrees to be ſlily deduced, and the whole my- 
, | ſtery of iniquity unfolded, leaf by leaf, as their poor 
deluded Diſciples can conquer the miſgivings of their 
conſciences. Never were 'Feachers more exactly cha- 
racterized. Preſumptuous are they, ſelf-willed, Here the 

conceited ſelf-ſufficient doctrine, that ſends us to ourſelves 

for our laws, that would have us think our underſtand- 

ings well enough enlightened, without any inftruction, 

and turns us looſe to the dictates of our own wills, is 

ſtrongly and plainly pointed at. The peculiar turn of 

our Libertines in railing and gibing, inſtead of arguing, 

on points which they will not be at the trouble of con- 

ſidering, is cloſely and literally expreſſed, by /pzating 

evil of things they under ſtand not. Their getting in with 

young raw Gentlemen, who are yet unfixed in principles; 

and prone to looſe pleaſures, is as properly ſet before 

our eyes, as words can do it, by the expreſſion, Beguile- 

ing unſlable ſouls, Their being compared to Balaam, 

who ſpoke in the name of God, but had his thoughts 

intent on gain, carries a very ſtrong alluſion in it to a ſet 


* | of men, who, for mere worldly profits and pleaſures, to 
he rid themſelves of religious reſtraints and tithes, turn the 
ut light of that knowlege they have received from revelation 


= 2gainſt it, and fight it with its own weapons. They are 
nd each of them, if we believe themſelves, a living foun- 
tain of religious knowlege, that borrows its waters from 
no other fource or ſtream, as having plenty of living and 
native waters ſpringing perpetually from within itſelf 
but when we go to draw from theſe fountains, we find 
cy are wells without water, as St. Peter calls them, It 
5 hardly poſſible to figure to us a dark and whiffling _ 
pnind, driven here and there by every guſt of appetite 
ud paſſion, which is, I think, a notorious part of the 
idertine character, better than by à cloud carried by a 
„ „peſt. And, to complete the whole, if they happen to 
e engaged with any one in a diſpute about religion, the 
ie tendency of their arguments, if it is ſeen thro”, ap- 
ears to be nothing elſe, than an endeavour to juſtify 
emſelves in following their own luft, and to draw 
thers into a courſe of life like their own. As arguments 
3 for 
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for ſuch a purpoſe are not to be had in ſufficient plenty, 
a ſupercilious look, a contemptuous grin, ill- natured 
ridicule, and profane ribaldry, ſerve theſe ſceſßers as well, 
or better, than arguments ; for the perſons they chooſe 
to make their attacks on, are more apt to be affected 
with a jeſt, than a reaſon. 

Temp. You forget one circumſtance, that ſeems, more 
eſpecially, to point this part of the prophecy at the pre- 
ſent times; and that is, the having erected ridicule into 
a criterion for the deciding of all diſputes, particularly 
thoſe that relate to religion, morality, and politics. 

Dech, Nay, if the prophecy looks ſo directly this 
way, there's an end of the world; for it ſays expreſly, 
that theſe /cofers ſhall come ip the laſt days. Be ſo good, 
Mr. Templeton, to .let me know, whether the grand af- 
fizes are to be held on Saturday or Sunday next. 

Shep. The prophecy would loſe a conſiderable argu- 
ment of its truth, if you did not make a jeſt of it. 

Temp. I proteſt, Mr. Dechaine, it is not a little ſtrange, 
that, after fair warning, you ſhould compliment St. 
Peter with ſuch a teſtimony. Eq 
 Shep. Not to detain you any longer on this prophecy, 
I ſhall conclude with one remark more : whether the 
Gentlemen, pointed out by it, are victors, or vanquiſhed, 
in any diſpute about religion, they always make a formal 


triumph on the ſpot, and brag where-ever they go, how 4 


cleverly they refuted, and how unmercifully they mauled, 
the adverſary. But I ſhould have expreſſed it better, if 


I had uſed St. Peter's way of deſcribing it, by Speaking WR 
great ſavelling words of vanity, Thus, Sir, I think it 
is plain, you have been for many hours employed in 2 


practical defence of our religion, and ſtooping under the 1 
© croſs of Chriſt. 1 


Dech. I underſtand you very well, Sir, and your pro- 
phetical ill manners. Now that we are at the cloſe of 
all our filly conferences, pray, Mr. Shepherd, do you not ä; 
think I have had a world of patience ? Bleſs us! what a 
mals of ſtuff have I been liſtening to, for I know not how Y 
many days! I never did, and, I promiſe you, never 


will again, drudge in ſuch a heap of rubbiſh. 
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Shep. I own your patience, which is very delicate on 
the ſide towards religion, hath undergone ſome trials. I 
wiſh, however, it could hold out for another day ; for 
as you have taken unbounded liberties with us Parſons, 
and on many occafions ſeverely flouted at our ſermons, 
it would be but juſt to allow me the ſame privilege of 
cenſuring the Apoſtles of Libertiniſm, and their per- 
formances. 

Cunn. You had as good let them alone. 

Temp. I think Mr, Shepherd, after what hath paſſed 
to-day, hath a right to be heard on the topic he propoſes 
for another conference. | 

Dech. All he defires is an opportunity to rail at better 
men than himſelf, and to mangle with clumſy criticiſms 
the works of authors, who wrote with a politeneſs above 
his taſte, and with a depth of reaſoning beyond his un- 
derſtanding. A fine critic, indeed, for a Lord Herbert, 
a Lord Shaftesbury, an Hobbes, or a Tindal! My patience 
is exhauſted. Adieu, Parſon. | 

Temp. Mr. Shepherd, I hope, if I come to ſee you 
ſometimes, I ſhan't be troubleſome ? 

Shep. Sir, your viſits will give me the greateſt plea- 
fure, Gentlemen, farewel. 


The End of the Seventh Diatocur. | 
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Temp. E not ſurpriſed, Mr. Shepherd, to ſee me 
here again, and alone: the other two Gen- 
tlemen, having no ſtomach to any further converſation 
with you, did all they could to diſſuade me from this 
viſit. After having ſufficiently lectured me, during a 
courſe of nine or ten years, on the neceſſity of open- 
ing my eyes, and thinking freely for myſelf, they ſhew, 
on this occaſion, that all they aimed at was only to lay me 
open to their principles, and ſhut me up to thoſe of 
Chriſtianity. The end of thinking freely is, to find out 
truth; whereas all the uſe they apply it to is, to rid 
themſelves of their old principles, and to beat out new 
opinions, without the leaſt regard to the truth or falſ- 
hood of either. 7 

Shep. Can this be called free- thinking? 

Temp. Not, indeed, without a great abuſe of words: 
for a man may ſhew the bigot, as well by a blind at- 
tachment to new opinions, as by a ſliff and ſenſeleſs 
adherence to old ones. | 

Shep. Moſt ſurely. The mind is enſlaved, when it 
is hindered from following reaſon in a ſearch after truth. 
Now it may be thus enſlaved, as well by vanity and 
corrupt paſſions, to new notions and inventions, as by 
prejudice of 'education, to old hereditary errors. Either 
way, a falſhood is impoſed on it under the ſemblance 
of truth, and truth itſelf is kept out of ſight. | 

Temp. Well, Sir, if thro' vanity, and in order to a life 
of ſenſual pleaſure, I ſuffered my too eaſy mind to ſuck 
in looſe principles, I hope I ſhall be forgiven, as ad- 
vantage was taken of me in that ſtage of life, when I 
had ſtrong paſſions, and little judgment; provided I 
now, in a greater maturity of reaſon, ſincerely ſet my- 
felf to the purſuit of ſuch principles as may approve 

| Le them- 
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themſelves to my unbyaſſed judgment, and, with a 
manly force of mind, reject thole that have nothing 
more to recommend them, than their ſoothing the ſen- 
ſitive part of my nature. | 

Shep. Have you ſo far ejected the prejudices you lately 
laboured under, as to make room within you for .prin- 
ciples that may poſſibly lead to ſelf-denial ? 

Temp. I have, if 1 can judge of myſelf. | 

Shep. It is almoſt as difficult to judge rightly of one's 
ſelf, as it is-to poſtpone a prejudice that pleaſes, to a 
principle that reſtrains and mortifies. 

Temp. 'The utmoſt I can boaſt of, as to that, is, a 
thorough diffidence of myſelf, and a full conviction, that 
J ſtand in equal need of inſtruction, in order to en- 
lighten my reaſon ; and of reſtraint, in order to ſubdue 
and govern my paſſions, | 

. $hep. Nothing further is wanting, on your part, but 


to uſe your reaſon in guarding againſt erroneous inſtruc- 


tions, whether from me, or any one elſe ; and to apply 
to that infallible inſtructor, whom Socrates and Plato 
wiſhed for; that gracious guide and governor, whoſe 


bridle is ſtrong enough to reſtrain the brutal part of your 


nature, and yet too light and gentle to gall it. 
Temp. I want and deſire his aſſiſtance, as much as 
Alcibiades did. « | 
Shep. That young nobleman had, for his maſter, the 
wiſeſt Heathen that ever lived: yet you may eaſily 
judge, by his debauched and irregular life, that, not- 


_ withſtanding his great talents, and many excellent qua- 


lities, the violence of his paſſions made ſomething more 
convincing and powertul than philoſophy,” neceſſary 
to him. 
Temp. Nothing can be more evident; and I, for my 
own part, am ſatisfied, that, had I been the pupil of 
Secrates, as he was, I ſhould have gathered enough 
from the leſſons of my maſter, to make me deſpiſe, 
and, perhaps, profane, the myſteries of Ceres, as he did ; 
but not enough to find out a religion ſufficiently. qua- 
lified to command my reſpect, and make me a good 
man, For ſome years paſt much art hath been uſed 


to tincture me with certain faſhionable opinions, to 
which, 
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which, till I had the happineſs of your acquaintance, I 
was but too well inclined ; you have not only ſhewn me 
the unſoundneſs of thoſe opinions, but opened my eyes a 
little, in reſpe& to the unfair dealing of thoſe who have 
had the management of my mind.' I wiſh you would 
go a little farther, and, purſuant to the intention you 
intimated at the cloſe of our laſt conference, give me 
your cenſures on the arts and writings of our Libertine 
Apoſtles: This, I foreſee, would have a good effect, 
and is all I can wait. for now, being obliged to leave 
this country in a few days; but not without a ſcheme, 
which I ſhall mention to you before we part, for bring- 

ing us often together, or, rather, uniting my dear Mr. 
Shepherd fo cloely to me, that nothing but death ſhall 
be able to part us. If this pleaſing intention of mine 
takes place, I ſhall have leiſure to uſe his aſſiſtance in 
forming a right idea of Chriſtianity, to which I ſee its 
author, and its nature, have made inſtructors, in ſome 
meaſure, neceſſary. 

Shep. I ſhould be the moſt unworthy of men, if I did 
not comply with any requeſt, or enter into any juſtihable 
ſcheme, for the ſatisfaction of a perſon who makes the 
moſt acceptable ſacrifice to truth, and does me the ho- 
.nour to aſk my poor aſliſtance in offering it up. But 
F am afraid, the watter propoſed for the ſubje& of our 
preſent converſation is, as Mr. Dechaine intimated, above 
my capacity; beſides, it opens ſo wide a field, in which 
the particulars, to be taken notice of, lie in ſo great 
confuſion, that 'the whole day will ſcarcely afford time 
for a curſory view of it. 
emp. It is now but ſix of the clock, and I am de- 

termined to ſtay with you till the evening, provided 
you will dedicate this one day to my further ſatis faction. 
Be aſſured, good Sir, it is ſomewhat better than a mere 
curioſity, that obliges me to be thus troubleſome to you. 
© Shep. If our converſation may be, in the leaſt, either 
entertaining or uſeful to you, I ſhall think the day, or 
week, that is laid out on it, a very great happineſs 
to me, 


* 
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RE there not many things, Mr. Templeton, which 

it highly concerns us to know, of which, how- 

ever, we cannot have a competent knowlege, without 
inſtruion ? 

Temp. There certainly are, not only in religious, but 
in other kinds of knowlege. 

Shep. In reſpe& to ſuch, yet unknown, but knowable, 
matters, may not a man have too low an opinion of his 
own natural talents, ſo as to negle& the right uſe of 
them, and his opportunities ? 

Temp. Ves; thro* indolence, too great diffidence in 
himſelf, or attention to other things, he may overlook 
a branch of knowlege which well deſerves his pains, and 
towards the acquiſition of which his own reaſon might 
lend him great aſſiſtance, at leaſt as a check on the in- 
ſtructions he might receive, in order to that acquiſition. 

Shep. If ſuch an one, neglecting the means of know- 
lege that are placed within his reach, ſhould give him- 
ſelf wholly up to the tuition and guidance of others, 
what would you think of him? 

"Temp, I ſhould think ſuch an implicit reſignation 
might as well put him into the way of error, as of 
truth. | FRY * 
Shep. There are a thouſand to gne on the fide of 


error: for to any branch of knowlege there is but one 


path of truth; whereas the by-paths of error, in reſpect 
to that branch, are various, and may be infinite. This 
man, then, ſhuts his eyes, and is led, he knows not 
whither. 

Temp. His blindneſs is both deplorable, and culpable, 
in the higheſt degree. 

Sbep. Such is the extreme of ſelf-difidence. Oppo- 
ſite to this there is another extreme, as prejudicial to truth. 
Are there not ſome things, which, by the ſtrength of 
our own natural faculties, we may arrive at the - 


lege of? 


Temp. Ves; and many more which may be known 

with a very little aſſiſtance. 
Shep. What would you think of him who, finding him- 
felf, without inſtruction, to acquire knowlege 13 
* ings, 
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things, ſhould immediately fanſy himſelf above the ne- 
ceſſity of an inſtructor in all things? 

Temp. I ſhould think him highly conceited. 
Sbep. And ſuppoſe, becauſe he can make fome ſmall 
progreſs by himſelf, for inſtance, in religious knowlege, 
he ſhould take it into his head to think he is arrived 
at the utmoſt limits of Theology, and that neither God 
nor man could carry him further; what notion would 
you have of him ? | 
Temp. I ſhould think him not only the moſt conceited, 
but the moſt preſumptuous, of mankind. 72 

Shep. Such a perſon as this, thro' an high conceit of 
his own abilities, and a ſettled contempt for the under- 
ſtandings of other men, will learn nothing, believe no- 
thing, and truſt to nobody but himſelf. It is eaſy to 
ſee, that, from this ſpecies of pride, nothing is to be 
expected but profound ignorance, grofs. miſtakes, and 
a diſſolute courſe of life. The men who fit this cha- 
rater, in. a country of liberty, and a debauched age, 
form a large claſs; of whom a few put their talents on 
the rack of invention to furniſh themſelves with matter 
for ſhew and parade: for nothing can ſet off the man 
of parts to ſuch advantage, as great ſagacity and know- 
lege, diſplayed in new and ſurpriſing notions, which, 
it may be thoughty he could not have borrowed, from 
either men or books. The reſt, having no thirſt. of 
knowlege, and as little vanity, neglect the uſe both of 
their own natural talents, and of other mens inſtructions, 
and ſet up for free-thinkers, altho* they do not think at 
all. Bigots ſhut their eyes, in order to be led by others; 
but theſe wink, and ſtumble forward, feeling their way 
only by repeated bounces againſt vice, and miſerable 
encounters with all its ſhocking effects. - 

Temp. If you had, at any time, made one among this 
ſort of men, you could not, in my opinion, who know 


them but too well, have characterized them more 
exactly. 


Sb. 
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= HE Spirit of Libertini/m, being that. which 
diſtinguiſhes the preſent from all former, 
and, it is to be hoped, will diſtinguiſh it from all future 
ages; it will be neceſſary to have a right idea of that 
Spirit; in order to judge, as we ought to do, of thoſe 
whom it animates. The Libertine Spirit cannot be bet- 
ter defined, than by one word, to wit, Self-/ufficiency. 
Temp. A definition in one word! 
. Shep. If yon recollect what paſſed in our ſecond, third, 
and fourth Dialogues, you will be convinced the defini- 
tion is juſt and full; /ufficiency furniſhing the genus, and 
Joi the ſpecific difference. 
I took notice of your uſing this term in our 
4 Whether it contains a ſtrict definition, or not, 
we need not ſtay to examine: but, I muſt confeſs, a 
whole volume, wrote on purpoſe to ſet forth the nature 
of Libertiniſm, could not have conveyed to us a- more 
perfect idea of it. All its various ſigns, characters, modes, 
and effects, proceed from, and centre in, Se//-/ufficiency. 
It is, indeed, a ſelf · inſtructing, a ſelf-governing, and a 
felf-pleafing Spirit. The Libertine hath abundant light, 
religion, law, and obligation, within himſelf : he needs 
no other guide, no other teacher, no other lawgiver nor 
vernor, but himſelf, his own - ſufficient ſelf, The 
— of religion and morality he borrows from none, 
but is, in reſpect to both, an independent and perfect 
being: hence proceed his exalted notions of himſelf, 
and hence his pretenſions to unbounded liberty of 
thought and action. Were it not blaſphemy, I ſhould 
wiſh to be a Libertine, who 1s certainly ſomething more 
than a demigod. What an injury you have done me, 
Mr. Shepherd, in humbling me to Chriſtianity ! 

- Shep. Your irony hints to me the origin and pro- 
grefs of Libertiniſm, which jt will not be amiſs to take 
4 ſhort view of, becauſe it will ſerve extremely well, to 
illuftrate our definition. 

Temp. J am impatient to hear it, 

Shep. Libertini/m is by no means a novelty, You will, 
perhaps, be ſurpriſed to hear me * it is older than | 


the world, 
Temp. 
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Temp. Indeed ! ind 
Shep, It was Self-ſufficiency made the devil aſpire to 

independency : he thought himſelf too wiſe, too great, 

and glorious a being, to be any thing leſs than God. 

He ſaid, I will exalt my throne above the ſtars of God: T 

aoill be like the Moft High. 

Temp. Nothing, in all revelation, ſeems more aſto- 
niſhing to me, than that an Angel, ſo full of wiſdom, 
of purity, and goodneſs, who ſo well knew the infinite 
power of God, ſhould, in heaven itſelf, become a rebel 
to that power. 

Shep. Of his fall we can have only a very imperfe& 
idea; of the fact, revelation gives us a full aſſurance, 
while moral evil and. miſery vouch but too plainly for 
its probability. Every being, ſubje& to an exceſs of 
pride, is deſtitute of reaſon and wiſdom, knows no ſupe- 
rior, and is impatient of all controul. Eve was tempted 
to tranſgreſs the commandment. of God, by the very 
arguments and inducements ſuggeſted in every Libertine 
book : the devil infinuated, that the. prohibition laid on 
her, which was purely poſitive, was the effect of mere 
will and arbitrarineſs; that to eat the forbidden fruit, 
was really for her good; would open her eyes, ſhe be- 
ing, as yet, kept in the dark by her fear of God, that 
is, by her religion; would make her wiſe, like God, 
that is, knowing good and evil, of herſelf; and, to 
finiſh the temptation, that the fruit was good to eat, and 
would give her great pleaſure. The devil, thro' the 
woman's fondneſs for pleaſure, and curioſity, infuſed his 
own pride, and love of independency : hence it was 
that conceit, affectation of knowlege, and inordinate 
love of pleaſure, became the ſource of all fin; and it is 
worth obſerving, that, in proportion as thoſe diſpoſi- 
tions render any one /e//-/uffictent, they, to this day, ren- 
der him alſo corrupt and wicked. 'The mother of man- 
kind, having eat the forbidden fruit, became /e/f-/ufficient, 
and was qualified to be a teacher of Libertiniſin to her 
huſband ; upon whoſe compliance, he, for the firſt time, 
knew evil, ſo as to diſtinguiſh between that, and good, 
which was all he knew before. Thus it was that man- 
kind were introduced to ſomethipg more than mere 12 


* 


IT, 
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ral knowlege, and were made, to their coſt, and in a 
wrong ſenſe, /e/f-/ufficient. The ſacrifices of Abel were 
better received than thofe of Cain: the pride of Cain 
could not brook this preference, altho' the effect of in- 
finite wiſdom ; but, ſwelling him with Se/-/afficiency, 
ut him upon arraigning God- of partiality, and mur- 

| ring his brother. Were not Korab, and his company, 
very ſelf-ſufficient, when they ſaid to Maſes and Aaron, 
Ve take too much upon you, ſeeing all the congregation is 
holy, every one of them? Will ye put out the eyes of theſe 
men ? You may obſerve, that theſe perſons, who ſpoke 
the very language of our preſent Libertines, could not 
be convinced, by all the wonders God had wrought for 
them, that others were more holy than themſelves, or 
any authority from God to rule over them, Our 
Libertines may find their picture, alſo, in thoſe Mael- 
ites who murmured in the wilderneſs, and hankered 
after the fleſh-pots of Egypt; who, in ſpite of miracles, 
were made unbelievers by their bellies; who placed 
freedom in the bondage of Egypt, and looked on the ſer- 
d vice of God as ſlavery ; who preferred their own way 
of thinking to Divine Revelation ; who thought they 
ſhould have been happier, had they been allowed to 
think for themſelves, and, as a conſequence to that, to 
| be their own directors and chooſers. By their own 
ſenſes and appetites, by their own reaſonings, they were 
| induced to prefer a ſtate of ſlavery and | to one 
of ſelf-denial and ſubmiſſion, and to diſtruſt the pro- 
miſes of God, that this latter ſtate ſhould lead them to 
freedom and happmeſs. Saul, being made a King, was 
lifted up with Se/f-/ufficiency, and invaded the prieſtly 
office, thinking there was no neceſſity, that a meaner 
man ſhould come between God and him. An independ- 
ent ſpirit was the fin of Ferobaam, who, rather than 
fuffer his ſubjects to worſhip the true God at Feraſalem, 
which might have brought them again under the domi- 
nion of David's poſterity, ſet up his golden calves at 
Dan and Bethel, and gave the Maelites a religion of their 
own. Was not this a glorious kind of Libertiniſin or 
Selfeſuſsiciency, which turned away this uſurper, and his 
rebellious people, from the ſervice of the good, the Al- 
mighty, 
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mighty, and eternal God, to the adoration of a calf? 

How deſpicable a creature is man, when blinded by 

pretenſions to independency ! In later times the Tews, 

forſaking the fimplicity of that religion God had grven 

them, followed the various and contradiQory traditions 
of their Rabbis, by which the commandments of God 
were explained away, and rendered ineffectual. Thoſe 
muſt certainly have been very /e/f-/ufficient inſtructors, 
who had the boldneſs to make the word of God ſpeak a 
language contrary to its own end and intention, becauſe 
more agreeable to theirs. It was Se/f-/ufficiency that dic- 
tated all the idolatry of the Genti/es : what an high opi- 
nion muſt they have of themſelves, who chooſe or make 
their own gods ! All their philoſophy, excepting that of 
Secrates and Plato, who acknowleged the blindneſs of 
human nature, and the neceſſity of a Divine inſtrutor, 
was evidently derived from the ſame ſource: for not 

one, but thoſe two, founded his morality on any ſenfe 

of religion, or ever dreamt of an inability in man to 
render himſelf perfe& and happy. | | 

Temp. This ſets the errors of antiquity in a new point 
of light, at leaſt to me; and, I verily believe, accounts, 
better than any other hypotheſis, for the dogmatical in- 
duſtry of thoſe who propagated them. Mere ignorance, 
which is only the abſence of knowlege, can never be 
the ſource of wrong opinions; becauſe it forms no opi- 
nions: and altho*, by means of their ignorance, or im- 
perfect lights, men ſhould fall into- errors; ſuch errors 
could never become epidemic, without the aſſiſtance of 
conceit and Self-/ufficiency. | | 
Shep. Had all men, Few as well as Gentile, in the 
times of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, been ſenſible of 
their own ignorance ; would not this, think you, have 
procured Chriſtianity an eaſier admiſſion, in every coun- 
try where it was preached ? 

Temp. Certainly. 

Shep. Men muſt feel their- own wants, before they 
will either look for, or accept of a ſupply. A man who 
thinks himſelf hail and ſound, will laugh at the phyſi- 
clan, who pretends to preſcribe to him. It was nothing 
elſe but Self-ſufficiency that made our religion appear 

| . faoliſh+ 
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Hooliſpneſi to the Greeks, and, indeed, to all who ever, 
in any age, pretended to a reaſon for rejecting it: of 
thoſe who received it, there were not a few diſguſted at 
its ſimplicity, and confident enough of their own abili- 
ties, to imagine they could improve it by alterations or 
additions of their own. The foremoſt of theſe were thoſe 
heretics, conceitedly ſtyled, by themſelves, Gnoftics, al- 
tho' called, by others, Borboritæ, or dirt-men; who, to 
give themſelves the air of an extraordinary wiſdom, 
taught, in an obſcure and barbarous jargon, that the 
ſouls of men are of the proper ſubſtance of the Deity 
- (in which they are but too cloſely followed by many of 
our Libertine writers) ; and yet, that ſuch of theſe ſouls, 
as have been polluted by fin, ſhall hereafter be united 
to the 3 of evil: for they held two principles, a 
good and a bad, as well as the Manicheer. The reject- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity was only a compliment 
made to their own reaſon by the Sabellians, the Photi- 
nians, the Samoſatenians, the Arians, and, after them, 
by the Mahometans, who diſbelieved that doctrine on no 
one argument in the world, but becauſe it was not to be 
accounted for by their all- ſufficient underſtandings. 

Temp. I believe you will not undertake to prove, 
that Popery took its riſe from Se, ſuſſiciency, inaſmuch 
as reaſon and common ſenſe are to be extinguiſhed, be- 
fore a man can be a thorough-paced Papiſt. 

_ $hep. Vet Popery borrows a great deal from the be- 
lief of human ſufficiency ; for on what elſe is the doctrine 
of merits, and ſupererogation, founded? To what end 
is ſuch an abundance of human inventions, of ceremo- 
nies unknown to the primitive ages, and of pious frauds ; 
if that Church allows Chriſtianity, as its author left it, 
to be ſufficient, and does not think herſelf able to new- 
model and alter it for the better? | 

Temp. The Papiſts, however, ſay, our -Reformation 
opened a wide door to Libertiniſm. b 
Shep. We confeſs it. The ſun ſhine of liberty and il 
inquiry never fails to promote the growth of poiſonous ji 
weeds in one ſoil, while it raiſes delicious fruits, and 
medicinal herbs, in another. The Pope no. ſooner I 


ceaſed to be the ſufficiency of ſome men, than oy | 
| | : 18 
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ſet up a ſufficiency of their own, and became Popes to 
themſelves: hence aroſe a crop of wilding extravagan- 
cies, as monſtrous as it was various. It is in vain to 
think of being particular in ſuch a wood of notional 
novelties, thro' which every /e/f-/ufficient traveller beats 
out a ſingular path of his own. I ſhall only take notice 
of the Socinians, who of all men, the Deiſts only ex- 


cepted, pay the higheſt reſpect to their own underſtand- 


ings. Other reformers made Seripture the rule of Re- 
formation; but the Socinians preferred their own reaſon 
to that office, and then forced the Scripture to authorize 
whatever their reaſon dictated. Having thus advanced 
their reaſon above the word of God, no men ever gave 
a more glaring proof, that human reaſon is not in all 
things an infallible guide. They ſay, in their Racovran 


| Catechiſm, that thoſe are no Chriſtians who do not pay 


Divine honour and worſliip to Chriſt; and yet to this 
queſtion, In what manner ought we'to confide in Chriſt? 
the anſwer is, In the ſame manner as in God himſelf. 
Chriſt, therefore, according to them, is not God him- 
ſelf, and yet is to be adored with Divine worſhip ; 
which, in another place of the ſame Carechiſm, they 
ſay is due to God only. Who, after this, will deny, 
that the reaſon of a Socinian is /elf-/ufficient ? The firſt, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Eng/and as a fucceſsful ad- 
verſary to religion, and a leader in Se/f-/ufficiency, was 
Hobbes : this Gentleman made no ſcruple to ſpeak of 
the light and law of nature as a chimzra ; and as little, 
to mould Chriſtianity to a ſyſtem of his own, directly 
repugnant to the nature and end of all religion; for he 
labours to eſtabliſh it as a fundamental point, that the 


ſubjects of every community ought to conform, in all 


religious matters, to the commands of the civil magi- 
ſtrate. To this he added a frightful picture of human 
nature, repreſenting mankind as altogether ſelfiſh and 
ſavage. From hence, as well as from his dictating a ſet 


of religious and political notions, unknown to the world 


before him, it appears, that this Gentleman allowed 
Syfficiency to none but himſelf... His ſyſtem was at- 
tacked from the preſs and pulpit, in numberleſs anſwers ; 
and the Clergy, in particular, thought they could never 
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be too oppoſite to the principles of Hobbes : he was, how- 
ever, much read, much admired, and followed by all 
that ſort of men who are ever glad to ſee religion ſtruck 
at with' any kind of weapon, and who, in thoſe days, 
were furniſhed with no other; or no better. His ſyſtem, 
at length, yielded to an oppoſite one, ſet up by Biſhop 
Cumberland: this great Divine repreſented human na- 
ture in a more amiable light, and ſpoke of mankind as 
benevolent beings, governed by a law of vature, clearly 
pointing out their duty to them, and enforcing the ob- 
ſervance of it, not only by pleafing ſelf-approbations on 
doing good, and by painful ſelf-convictions and re- 
morſes upon doing evil ; but alſo by a natural ſenſe of 
religion. This ſyſtem gained the eaſier admittance, in 
that every one, who eſpouſed it, made an high compli- 
ment to himſelf ; whereas the abettors of Hobbi/m could 
not ſtand up for it without allowing themfelves to be 
actuated only by baſe and narrow principles. On this 
foundation, laid by the Biſhop, all the moraliſts, whe- 
ther Divines, or others, have, ſince that, planned their 
writings; but not without carrying his principles to a 
much. greater length than he did. One, who peruſes 
their books, can hardly help thinking they looked on 
man as a being who ſtood in no need of aſſiſtance, either 
to make him an able Divine, or a good man. They 
have told us, that the religion and law of nature are 
clearly revealed in the breaſt of-every man; are of great, 
if not of ſufficient force ; are eternal, indiſpenſable, and 
bind the Deity himfelf; nay, more, ſome of them have 
not ſcrupled to ſay, that man is rather of the ſame, than 
of a fimilar nature with God. Thefe opinions have 
ſhewn themſelves almoſt in every pulpit, and produced 
a ſet of moralizing Sermons, in moſt of which it ſeems 
to have been forgotten, that there is ſtill extant a book 
called the word of God. The doctrine of the Trinity 


is laid aſide, ever ſince reaſon came of age, or, rather, 


was eſteemed eternal, divine, and capable of perfectly 
comprehending the nature of God ; and, as to that of 
the ſatisfaction made for ſin by the death of Chriſt, it 
became an antiquated topic, from the time we acquired 


too much righteouſneſs of our own, to ſtand in need of 
| our 
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our Saviour's merits. The important ſanctions of our 
religion are ſeldom mentioned, never urged ; or, it they 
are, it is not by the names of Heaven or Hell, which 

polite ear is now too delicate, or too ſore, to endure ; 
\ by thoſe ſoft and unalarming appellations of future 
rewards aud puniſhments ; which, however, are ſo far 
worn out of faſhion, or belief, that even they are rarely 
uſed. The moral beauty of virtue ſerves, inſtead of 
Heaven, for an inducement ; and the moral deformity 
of vice is inſiſted on, inſtead of Hell, for a diſſuaſive. 
The Philoſopher hath turned the Preacher out of the 
pulpit, and given us his own (wretched alternative !) in- 
tiead of the word of God, | 

Temp. Theſe things do not paſs unobſerved by the 
Deiſts, who triumph in them, and fay, the Clergy are 
making ſwift advances towards Libertiniſm. 

Shep. That is not all: Lord Shaft;bury hath actually 
built Deiſmon this ſyſtem, adopted by the Divines ; and 
Tindal argues from little elſe, but quotations taken from 
their writings, ; 

Temp. This I obſerved with ſurprize, when I read 
Chriftianity as old as the Creation: but, pray, does not 
the author miſquote the paſſages, or pervert their 
meaning ? 

Shrp. Not often; but he draws unfair conſequences 


from them: and that paſſage, which ſtands qualified and 


reſtrained by other paſſages in its author, being ſingled 
out, and artfully introduced, in his performance, is 
eaſily made to ſpeak the diale& of Deiſm : however, 
it muſt be owned, the great Divines he borrows from, 
altho* ſound in the faith themſelves, have given him but 
_ fair an open to attack Chriſtianity through their idea 
of it. | . 
Temp. It ſeems not a little odd to me, that our Li- 
bertine writers ſhould not, in ſo many books and pam- 
phlets, publiſhed on their fide of the queſtion, have run 
into diviſions and ſets among themſelves, conſidering 
how perfectly at liberty every one of them is, and how 
ſtrongly prompted by vanity, to ſtrike out what new 
ſyſtems he pleaſes. Such an uniformity is ſeldom found, 
without reaſon at the bottom. 3 
| | Shep. 
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Shep. Conſider, Sir, they have hitherto had nothing 
elſe to do, but to attack Chriſtianity: as that is uniform, 
their arguments againſt it can hardly be otherwiſe; for 
none but oppoſite and inconfiſtent principles can be af. 
ſaulted by inconſiſtent reaſonings. Another cauſe of 
their coherence is, their forming clubs, in which the 
plan of every operation is concerted, and ſometimes the 
whole performance compounded of matter, to which 
every member pays his ſhot. Birds and beaſts of prey 
are ſometimes obſerved to flock together, and make up 
a ſort of ſocieties ; and, when they do, it is time for 
tamer animals to look about them. "$2 

Temp. The Deiſts, certainly, have their meetings; but 
what they do there, I can only gueſs. 

Shep. All they have to give the world, inſtead of the 
religion they are labouring to deſtroy, is the light of 
nature, from whence they would have us to believe one 
uniform ſcheme of religion and duty muſt reſult : but 
this, having been ſufficiently tried already, both in learned 
and illiterate countries, and having produced an infinite 
ſwarm of abſurdities and inconſiſtencies only, fathers on 
its abettors diviſions and contradictions, ſufficient, I be- 
lieve to change-your opinian of their uniformity, 

Temp. It is very true ; I did not think of that, 

Shep. Beſides, Sir, our Exgliſß Libertines do already 
in their writings, altho' they have yet had little or no 
temptation ſ to it, run ſtrangely foul of one another. 
Shafteſbury's hypotheſis deſtroys that of Hobbes; Mandi- 
wille attacks and defeats Shafte/bury ; Shafteſbury and 
Hutcheſon place the law of nature in ſentiment, Tindal 
in reaſon; about which difference Hutcheſor and Balguy 
have already gone together by the ears; and, as far as 
a victory was poſſible between men, who were both 
partly in the right, and partly in the wrong, the latter 
hath had the advantage. You, if you have read the per- 
- formances of theſe authors, cannot but be ſenſible I 
have rightly .repreſented their differences. ; q 

Temp. I read them with eyes blinded by prejudice; | 
fo that, as they appeared to undermine or baffle the re- 
ligion I wanted to be rid of, I either did not perceive || 
their contradictions, or, when I did, took it for "_ f 
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that one of them, at leaſt, muſt be in the right. I ſaw 
no defects in performances that, one way or other, an- 
ſwered my purpoſes ſo well: but I now recolle& enough 
to juſtify your repreſentation. | 
| Shep. And is not the ſpecies of philoſophy, we have 
l been ſpeaking of, rightly ſtyled the /e/-/ufficient Scheme ? 
How wiſe, how perfect, how independent a being is 
man, in human ſpeculation! but how weak and pur- 
blind, how corrupt, and TN to wickedneſs, when 
weighed in the balance of experience! When the ne- 
ceſſity of revelation is to be invalidated, man is, by na- 
ture, a gloriouſly enlightened, a well-diſpoſed, a juſt, 
and benevolent being: yet, when he is to be taught and 
trained to either religious or ſocial duties, he is, for the 
moſt part, found either very ſtupid, or perverſe ;-and 
when he is to be dealt with in the way of buſineſs, all 
manner of precautions and ſecurities are found neceſſary 
to guard againſt the effects of his diſingenuity. This 
being, who, by the ſtrength of his unaſſiſted reaſon, can 
know ſo little, and who, by the corrupt diſpoſition of 
his will, can practiſe leſs, ſtands in no need of God's in- 
ſtructions, nor of ſtronger motives to the performance 
of his duty, than what ariſe from within himſelf; is, 
in a word, perfect and /e/f-/ufficient. The experiments 
of five thouſand years, all ending in the groſſeſt folly and 
wickedneſs, are not enough to convince him, that he 
can neither be good, nor happy, without the Divine 
. aſſiſtance, | | 
Temp. Thro' you, Mr. Shepherd, God hath at length 
opened my eyes; the ſcales are fallen off; I am, for 
the firſt time, made ſenſible of my own inſufficiency, 
and of the neceflity of Divine inſtruction and grace. It is 
now matter of amazement to me, that /e/f-/ufficient"prin- 
— could ever have been introduced into a thinking 
mind. | 
Shep. It is a queſtion with me, whether they ever 
were. | t . | 
Temp. Why, was I not a wretched inſtance of the 
kind myſelf ; | . 
Shep. Did you not fall under the guardianſhip of Mr. 
Dechaine, when you was in your fifteenth your? 


, Temp, 


| your tutor? 


Son, the paſſage of the Red Sea, Samſon's exploit with the 


it off the table; a third would ſpill a bowl of butter on 
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Shep. Was not Mr. Cunningham then employed as 


Temp. He was. What a loſs did I ſuffer by the death 
of my'dear father ! | 
Shep. Did not your Guardian and Tutor take ſome 
Pains to inſtil into you the principles of Libertini/m ? 

Temp. I was no ſooner in their power, than they be- 
gan to wean me from Chriſtianity, and to blow me up 
into an high opinion of myſelf. In order to the firſt, 
I was entertained, on all occaſions, with jeſts and flouts 
at religion, drawn, as I afterwards found, from Liber- 
tine books. We were often merry on almoſt every hi- 
ſtorical paſſage in the Bible ; particularly on the creation, 
the fall of man, the flood, Abraham's offering up his 


jaw- bone of an aſs, the adultery of Dawid, the idolatry 
of Solomon; and, I am ſhocked when I recollect it, on 
the birth, and even the death, of our Bleſſed Saviour. 
We had a thouſand ſneers about Heaven and Hell ; and, 
as for the Sabbath, and the Sacraments, they were our 
ſanding topics of ridicule. Mr. Cunningham, indeed, 
ſeldom jeſted with ſuch things; but whenever Mr. De- 
chaine did, my good Tutor ſhewed, by an applauding 
laugh, that he enjoyed the joke. Our table was every 
day crouded with young Gentlemen, ſome of them Tem- 
plers, who were wondrous ſprightly upon the ſubject of 
religion, and, above all, on the characters of the Clergy. 
The Parſon of our Pariſh was of infinite uſe to us: he is 
a poor creature, without either ſenſe or ſpirit ; fond of 
a good bit and a bottle, and of a mien that provokes a 
jeſt. When we lived in the country, he dined with 
us almoſt. every day, and ſeemed to be brought .induſtri- 
ouſly into my view, in order to repreſent-his brethren, 
and give me a mean idea of them. My ſervants (for 
it was at my houſe we paſſed the ſummers) knew my 
Guardian's mind- well enough, and made their court by 
uſing the poor wretch like a dog. One would give him 
dirty water, when he called for October; another would 
ſtrike the edge of a diſh againſt his cheek, as he took | 


his | | 
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his gown, and then aſk pardon with a ſneer. You may 
5 be ſure theſe pranks afforded us too much diverſion to 
be . How careleſs you are! was the utmoſt 
h reproof. We went every Sunday to church, and ſet a 
moſt edifying example before the eyes of the congrega- 
© tion ; for we whiſpered and laughed during the time 
we ſpent there; and when the Parſon went into the 


4 pulpit, Mr. Dechaine was as conſtant to one favourite 
P jeſt, as the Preacher was to his initial prayer, Now for 
, a miracle! Balaam's aſs is going to open. But when 


Mr. Cunningham preached, which was very ſeldom, we 
were all decorum and attention. Whether he hath more 
ſermons than livings, I know not; but I never heard 
more than two from him, the one on the twentieth verſe 
of the firſt chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans, and the 
other on the fourteenth and fifteenth verſes of the ſecond 
chapter of the ſame Epiftle. From theſe he drew, as 
T thought, a refutation of Chriſtianity, in ſhort harangues, 
conſiſting of quaint and affected 2 and delivered 
with a better action than accent; for when he goes into 
the pulpit, he leaves his own voice and manner of ſpeak- 
ing behind him, and ſurpriſes his acquaintances with 
another, wholly unnatural, thro' which an uncouth mo- 
notony, or tune, reigns from the beginning to the end. 
Shep. Well; but how did you ſpend your evenings, 
and leiſure-hours ? 3 | 
Temp. When my Tutor and I were by ourſelves, we 
read Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Collins, Toland, Tindal, and ſuch 
books. Some mornings we hunted, and from breakfaſt 
to dinner we read news-papers, pamphlets, magazines, 
plays and novels. | 
Shep. And in the evenings ? hs . 
Temp. We were conſtant to the ſpinet and card-table, 
not excepting on Sundays. 
Sbep. What means did they make 
with an high opinion of yourſelf? 
Temp. That was eafily done. I had an early and 


uſe of to fill you 


oy arong propenſity to gd and neither my Guardian, 
oK nor my Tutor, ever did any thing to humble it. On 
the contrary, there was no provocative to it in my fa- 


mily, in my fortune, in my underſtanding or on, 
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that was not greatly magnified, and highly ſeaſoned to 
me, by the flattery of my Tutor, Servants, 'Tenants, 
and of every body that came near me. On ſuch a foun- 
dation Jaid in me, it was no difficult matter to build the 
Jelf-fufficient principle, that is, to make me think my 
own underſtanding a ſufficient guide, and my own will 
the beſt rule for my ations. This was done with much 
art, and by degrees, as my underſtanding grew ſtrong 
enough to go along with their reaſoningss. 
 Shep. Did the Chriſtian principles, you had formerly 
been bred up in, give no oppoſition ? 

- Temp. None at all. «Fat Lit 

_ Shep. You ſurpriſe me. | 
Temp. I will tell you how that came to paſs. They 
found me To full of Chriſtianity and Scripture, that it 
would have been impoſlible to introdace Libertiniſm into 
my mind, had they ſhewn it openly to me. For this 
reaſon they covered it at firſt under the appearance of 
a more ſenſible ſort of-Chriſtianity than my own. You 
know all the Libertine writers pretend to be of our re- 
ligion, and profeſs only an intention to recommend a 


truer idea of it, than that which is vulgarly entertained. 0 
This enabled my Tutor. to teach me Chriſtianity out of 


Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Collins, Toland, and Tindal'; inſo- 
much that, I aſſure you, I was a Libertine, almoſt a 
Deiſt, before I had any notion I had ceaſed to be a 
Chriſlian. Never was there ſuch a juggle as was played 
in my mind, nor fo artful an inſtiller of looſe principles, 
as my Tutor. $655. 

Shep, Had you not ſomething within you, that held 
correſpondence with him, and helped to carry on the 
cheat? | | | wy 
Temp. Ay, that I had, or he could have done little or 
nothing. I had one or two paſſions, that ſtood, as it 
were, agape for all he ſaid ; and, altho” a ſtrong ſenſe | 
of religion ſtill held them in, yet they were ſtraining 
on the ſlip, when his precepts halloo'd them to the 
game. My pride, which I have already taken notice of, 
ſoon made religious inſtructions, conveyed to me thro 
a vilifed Clergy, deſpicable in my eyes. I looked up- 
on wyſclf as ſharing in the honour, with my Libertine 
| ®. fags W | 9 authors, 
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authors, of finding out new and fingular notions. -I 
now knew ſomething that others did not know, and was 
even vain of 1 performances, too artfully, 
and too obſcurely wrote, for every reader to fee thro”. 
My new opinions made- me ſo high a compliment, in 
truſting me with myſelf; and Chriſtianity ſet me in ſo 
ſcurvy a light, and preſented itſelf to me with an aſpect 
I thought ſo aſſuming and ſevere ; that I preferred the 
former to the latter, with the ſame turn of mind exactly 
that I felt, when, on my firſt acquaintance with you, I 
compared your blunt freedom with Mr. Cauningham's 
obſequiouſneſs. | | 
Shep. I did not, perceive by your behaviour, that I 
had diſobliged you. e 
Temp. I was only a little diſguſted ; and it was not 
my good manners (for I had not been accuſtomed to 
ſhew much to a poor Clergyman) that hindered me from 
diſcovering it ; but the ſpirit and firmneſs you ſhewed, 
awed me at the very firſt; your anxiety to diſengage me 
from bad principles gained upon my heart; and, ſoon 
after, your reaſonings ſet you above my contempt. 
Shep.. You intimated juſt now, that you had ſomewhat 
elſe within you, beſide your pride, which helped to re- 
commend the Libertine principles to you. Pray, what 
was that | 
Temp. Pardon me, Sir ; it is not fit to name before 
you. Thus much, however, I will hint to you, that L 
was fond of pleaſure, of a particular pleaſure, which 
$ Chriſtianity would not tolerate, and which my new prin- 
ciples did. A very near relation of Mr. Cunningham's - 
reaped the firſt-fruits of the education he had given me; 
which, however, did not diſturb our harmony in the 
leaſt, Thus you ſee, Sir, how I became a Libertine. - 
Shep. And may not another become a Libertine by 
the ſame or the like methods ? 2 721 
Temp. He may. | | ; 
Shep. And yet you expreſſed great ſurprize, a little 
= while ago, that a thinking mind ſhould ever entertain the 
is | Jelf-ſufficient ſcheme. It was alſo matter of aſtoniſhment 
do you, that an Angel of light ſhould ſet up for it in the 
4 | 2 (a Pre-: 
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preſence, and the beatific viſion, of God. When irreli- 


on and fin are examined by unprejudiced reaſon, they 
Gem the moſt amazing of all miracles ; but when we 
come to conſider the nature of a finite and fallible be- 
ing, we quickly perceive the poſſibility of his fall ; and, 
ſuppoſing him once fallen to a certain depth, we may 
eaſily imagine him capable of finking ſtill deeper and 
deeper, till he loſes fight of God, and every thing that 
1s 


Temp. This is very true ; but mine, you may perceive, 


was a very peculiar caſe. No man was ever ſo beſet 


with ſnares and temptations, as I was; and therefore I 
am till at a loſs to account for the propagation of Liber- 
tiniſm, what it is that paves ſo broad a road for it, and 


how that road can be carried on almoſt to the very dregs 


of the people. 

Shep. O, Mr. Templeton, do not think, that you, of all 
men, have undergone the moſt enſnaring trials. Pride, 
love of pleaſure, licentiouſneſs, and falſe reaſoning, ex- 
tend from the higheſt to the very loweſt rank of men. 
Vice and debauchery follow, foot for foot ; and where- 
ever they are found, Libertiniſm is either already with 
them, or muſt be procured at any rate. You have given 
me a lively picture of the ſprings and progreſs of Liber- 
tiniſm in one and the ſame mind. Give me leave to ſhew 
how it paſſes from one mind to another in caſes very 
different from yours, till it arrives at public countenance, 


AN, being a ſocial creature, and having many 


wants, which he cannot of himſelf ſupply, hath 


recourſe to commerce, and the aſſiſtance of others, for 


that purpoſe. He who was bred up under the influence 
of religion, and who is ſtill a believer, notwithſtanding 
his having fallen into a vicious courſe of life, muſt un- 
doubtedly be in great diſtreſs for two ſorts of commodi- 
ties; one is a cure for his religion, and the other, a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon, or a proper principle, to be wicked on, 
As ſoon as he finds one who can furniſh him, he endea- 
vours to ſettle a correſpondence with him, in which both 
parties may find their accounts. The perſon he pro- 


Poſes to deal with, being infinitely conceited; is in as | 
| great | 
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great want of flattery and applauſe; to ſooth his uneaſy 


' vanity. Theſe two are fitted to one another, like the 


male and female ſcrew ; the one fills up the vacuities and 
deficiencies of the other. The one imparts a pleaſing 
Self-ſufficiency, and is paid with a delicious meſs of ad- 
miration and flattery. Now this delightful commerce 
can never fail to be carried on, till Infidels ceaſe to be 
conceited, or bad men find a way to reconcile the rigid 
principles of religion with an atrocious life. A co 


+ drenched in luxury and exceſs always ſwarms with theſe 


two ſorts of men, the conceited Infidel, and the de- 
bauched Believer, who are ſo cut out for each other, 


that they can hardly ſubſiſt aſunder; for, if you ſepa- 


rate them, the one muſt be deſtitute of an opiate for his 
conſcience, and the other, of food for his vanity. No 
remedy can be found for the feſtering fling of remorſe 
in a mind determined to be wicked, but Infidelity ; and 
no one will applaud or flatter an Infidel, as ſuch, but 
he who hath reduced himſelf to the infernal neceſſity of 
being one himſelf. How can he, who is diſtinguiſhed 
from the vulgar in all things elſe, bear to be of the ſame 
religion? No; here too it is fit he ſhould be majeſtically 
ſingular. If he is to have any religion, it anuſt be an 
uncommon one, and Se/f-/ufficiency beſt anſwers that, as 
well as all his other purpoſes. How can he, who is 
racked with violent paſſions, and ſtung with keen appe- 
tites, ſuch as avarice, ambition, gluttony, drunkenneſs, 
and luſt, ſee the country he lives in, crouded with gra- 
tifications for them all, and endure to be with-held by 
faith, which makes not a fingle promiſe to his defires ; 
for he hath none that are refined or ſpiritual ? As things 
go, a ſcrupulous Chriſtian cannot riſe ſuddenly to wealth 
and grandeur ; neither can he, conſiſtently with the 
faſhion, have a full enjoyment of the fortune he may 
have been born to; for, as to the preſent reigning 
pleaſures, on which the fortunes of the wealthy are ex- 
pended, Chriſtianity proteſts againſt the far greater part 
of them, and licenſes only ſuch, as diſuſe among the 
great, notwithſtanding the pure and exquiſite delight 
they impart, hath either almo& wholly antiquated, or 


degraded to the lower ranks of mankind, Hence ariſes 
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a loud and almoſt univerſal demand for Infidelity ; 
wealth, luxury, and refinement, being of little value 
without it, nay, Infidelity being itſelf the grand article 
of luxury, that ſpices all the reſt, the higheſt point of 
refinement, that whets the taſte, and exalts it into per- 
fection. Libertiniſm had no conſiderable footing in 
England before CromwelPs time, when it was covered, 
down to the very cloven ſoot of contradictory abſurdi- 
dies, in the long cloak of cant, hypocrify, and enthu- 
ſiaſm. During this dark and ſtormy night of troubled 
dreams, Hobbes ſet up a ſtandard for Deiſm, or rather 
Atheiſm ; to which in a little time reſorted all ſach as 
were willing to think there was nothing more in reli- 
gion than hypocriſy or fanaticiſm. Theſe ſort of men 
in the reign of Charles the Second, which was the reign 
of luxury and debauchery, taking that to be religion, 
which had worn ſuch a fool's coat in the preceding times 
of confuſion, made a jeſt of all religion. The Jeſuits, 
thoſe men of all ſhapes and colours, who had been ex- 
tremely active in turning religion into a medley of ab- 
ſurdities, were now equally induſtrious to aſcribe this 
monſtrous produce of their own labour to the Reforma- 
tion, in order to draw back as many as they could to 
themſelves, and to puſh thoſe forward into Libertiniſm, 
who were already too far gone to be reclaimed, by charg- 


ing all theſe abſurdities on Chriſtianity itſelf, Contempt 


for cant and hypocriſy was artfully turned into con- 
tempt for Chriſtianity, by the profane wits, who aimed 
at a total deſtruction of religion, and by the Papiſts, 
who wiſhed to ſee us Atheiſts rather than Proteſtants. 
Since the late Revolution it hath been all along a fa- 
vourite and ruling maxim, to puſh religious and civil 
liberty to the utmoſt. The Clergy, having been looked 
on as the greateſt obſtacle to both, fell into diſrepute 
with one half of the people, of- whom ſuch as ſet up 
for Politicians, transferred a part of their reſentments 
and jealouſies to the religion they preached. All this 
time trade was extending, money increaſing, and arti- 
cles of luxury, which are no other than incentives to 
debauchery, flowing in upon us from every quarter of 


the world. The richer Clergy were hated, the poorer 
| | deſpiſed ; 


| 
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deſpiſed ; and religion, as it paſſed thro' their hands, 
became either odious or deſpicable, to all that large claſs 
of men, who thirſted for an increaſe of liberty, in pro- 
portion as more reſtraint grew neceſſary to curb the 
career of their vices. | 

Temp. What a field was here to ſow tares in! Never 
was there ſo rank a ſoil for Popery, which makes vice 
and ſalvation conſiſtent, nor for Libertiniſm, which gives 
a man up to himſelf, to thrive in. 

Shep. Accordingly, the propagators of both were far 
enough from ſlipping the eaſon. The Miſſionaries of 
Rome, having found their ſophiſtry an unequal match 
for the reaſon of the London Divines, and perceiving that - 
no good was to be done by an open appeal to the un- 
deritandings of a ſenſible people, began to practiſe in 
ſecret on their vicious diſpoſitions, in order to draw them 
backward, and by the wrong end, into Popery. 

Temp. And it is ſaid, they found their account in this 
expedient. | | 

Shep. How could it otherwiſe choole ? There are al- 
ways vaſt numbers of people, who retain an high vene- 
ration for the name of - Chriſtians, and who nevertheleſs 
are made impatient by their vices of every Chriſtian re- 
ftraint, To ſuch as theſe a religion, that brings with it 
the name of Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time a cheap 
market of indulgences and diſpenſations, muſt be ex- 
tremely acceptable. The wiſdom of above eight hun- 
dred years hath been labouring to accommodate Popery 
to the vices of its profeſſors, yet ſo as ſtill to retain a 
ſhew of Chriſtianity. This was a ſufficient taſk for the 
policy of Rome itſelf; and had been to this day unaccom- 
pliſhed, but for the jeſuitical caſuiſtry. * p 

Temp. What the Jeſuits kave done to make Chriſtia- 
nity convenient, may be ſeen in the Provincial Letters 
of Monſ. Paſcal, by which it appears, that one who 
hath a Jeſuit for his caſuiſt and confeſſor, hath no need 
to turn Libertine. | 

Shep. Jeſuitiſm, in Popiſh countries, where people are 
forced by arbitrary power to profeſs a ſort of Chriſtia- 
nity, ſerves well enough inſtead of Libertini/m. But in a 
free country, like this, there is no need of having re- 
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courſe to ſuch ſhifts. Here it is too ſlaviſh to have the 
conſcience under direction. Here every man hath his 
caſuiſtry within himſelf, and is his own Jeſuit, I mean, 
is /elf-/ufficient, However, before a man can be „ef /xf- 
ficient, even here, means are to be made uſe of; and in- 
ſtruction, which muſt be denied to Chriſtianity, is alto- 
gether allowable, becauſe neceſſary to Libertini/m. 
Temp. It is true; and, were it not to avoid a contra- 
dition, I ſhould ſay, that Se/F-/ufficiency ſtands in extreme 
need of aſſiſtance. , 
Shep. You did not arrive qt it without a Tutor; neither 
could he have made you ſuch a profictent without the 
help of books. | 


WAS going to ſay, that the Libertine writings, 
with which we are furniſhed, are of three kinds: 
but in this I ſhould have made a miſtake ; for they are 
only of three degrees : thoſe of the firſt furniſh hints and 
principles for ſelf-ſufficiency ; thoſe of the ſecond ſerve 
as preparatives to it, by ſo mangling and miſrepreſenting 
revelation, that it ſeems expedient to look into ourſelves 
for ſome other ſyſtem; and thoſe of the third, altho 
ſtill preſerving ſome appearance of Chriſtianity, lead the 
reader into the very porch of Deiſm, where they leave 
him, what one would think it impoſſible for any man to 
be, a ſort of Chriſtian Deift (a). As to the firſt, they 
were penned by a few, who had a moſt fincere attach- 
ment to Chriſtianity, and firmly believed all its doctrines; 
but, however, defended it, or rather refuted its adver- 
ſaries, on principles foreign to itſelf, ſuggeſted to them 
merely by their oppoſition to thoſe on which it was at- 
tacked. While theſe performances drove the preſent ad- 
verſary out of the field, it was not perceived, that they 
laid religion open on the oppoſite fide, to other oppo- 
nents, more to be apprehended; and therefore it was 
thought they could not be puſhed too far. An abſtruſe 
treatiſe, wrote by the learned Biſhop already mentioned, 
the great adverſary of Hobbes, was the magazine of theſe 
principles : from hence the writings of the ſecond claſs, 
a) See the Moral Philoſopher, Title page, and p. 392. Chubb 's 
True Goſpel. | hich 
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which may be called the preparatives to Deiſm, borrowed 
a plan of morality, deducible, as it was re roomy 
from the light of nature, and independent of revealed 
religion : to this was added, by ſome of thoſe who la · 
boured on it, a new model of Chriſtianity, in which the 
myſteries were half explained away, and the ſanctions, 
being now leſs neceſſary upon the diſcovery of a ſufficient 
moral obligation, were therefore leſs inſiſted on. The 
Socinians, and all the Half-libertines, took ſanctuary in 


this ſyſtem, as more dependent on themſelves, and more 


manageable, than the old Chriſtianity, which could not 
be eaſily bent to their conceits. It was natural for m 
who deified their own reaſon, and wiſhed for a licence 
to indulge their deſires, to rid their minds, as far as they 
could, of a belief in doctrines above their comprehen- 
ſion, or contrary to their affections. | 
Temp. Be ſo good, Sir, as to furniſh me with an in- 
ſtance or two. 

Sh:p. The moſt remarkable writer of this claſs was 
Diviſus, who, by his great abilities, and regular life, 
reflected no ſmall reputation on his party. He was both 
a great Mathematician and Divine: his diſcourſes, which 
abounded with moral reaſonings, and leaned chiefly on 
the religion and law of nature, were, as to the matter, 


drawn moſtly from within bimſelf, and rather illuſtrated, 


than ſupported, by quotations from Scripture. His 

rinciples, which were Semi-arian, made him almoſt a 

hriſtian ; and his conduct, as to promotion, made him 
almoſt an honeſt man: for altho', by ſubſcribing to prin- 
ciples he did not like, and endeayoured to overturn in 
his writings, he held a conſiderable benefice ; yet his 
diſapprobation of thoſe principles hindered him from ac- 
cepting of an higher place in the Church, which, it is 
certain, he might have had. Great learning, and high 
refinement, were neceſſary to the forming diſtinctions, 
ſo extremely nice, both for belief and practice. It is 
hard to ſay whether his name, or writings, gave the 
2 countenance to the Semi- chriſtian party, of which 

e was at the head. There never was a man who had 
greater charity, or an opener benevolence, for all who 
differed from him in opinion: few men ever wrote better 
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for revelation, nor worſe for their own detached notions 


about particular. doctrines: from whence it plainly ap- 


pears, that he was ſincerely a Chriſtian, altho' on a model 
different from that of his Church. Yet his regard for 
Chriſtianity did not hinder him from ſoliciting the en- 
largement of Woo/fon ; but he gave it as his reaſon for 


ſo doing, that W2o/fon had only taken that liberty which 
he himſelf had all his life been contending for. Surely 


Diwviſus was miſtaken; for the liberty, aſſumed by vol 


fon, was not to argue for truth in an open and ingenuous 


manner, but by low chicane, and baſe artifices, to ſpit 


his venom on the miracles of our Saviour. 
Temp. I have read Woolflor's book upon the miracles, 
' and am ſure the Gentleman you are ſpeaking of, could 


never, but by a groſs miſtake, find the leaſt reſemblance 
between his own and Woolfon's liberties. 
**-Bhep. What were preciſely the Chriſtian principles of 


2 is hard to ſay; for he reduces the Creed of a 


hriſtian to this ſhort propoſition, Chriſt was the Meſfiab; 
and thinks it no way incumbent on us to believe any 
thing concerning the nature of Chriſt's perſon, as differ- 
ing from that of other men. 'This obſcure Creed was, 
in the opinion of Apobles, ſufficiently comprehenſive to 
take in all denominations of Chriſtians, and give peace 
and uniformity to the Church. I will readily allow, all 
forts of Chriſtians might join in ſuch a confeſſion of their 
faith; but muſt inſiſt, they would be till as far from 

ace and agreement as ever; becauſe, if we believe 

hriſt to be the M:/fiah, that is, the choſen and anointed 
meſtenger of God, we muſt, in conſequence, believe, 
that whatſoever he,. or thofe who ſpoke by his ſpirit and 
authority, have revealed to us, is true, Now if he and 
his Apoſtles have often and ftrongly inculcated the do- 
ctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the Satiſ- 
ſaction, of the Reſurrection, and a future Judgment; we 
cannot believe Chriſt to be the Meſiab, without believ- 
ing thoſe doctrines not only to be true, but of the greateſt 
importance to us; and therefore they too muſt make a 
part of our confeſſion, as well as of our faith, if a con- 
ſeſſion is to be made at all. From hence it appears, that 


he who confeſſes his faith by this Gentleman's * 
mu 
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muſt be held to the conſequential articles, or elſe his con- 
feſſion paſſes for nothing, and leaves the door as open to 
differences as ever. * £65500 
' Temp. But does he not grant, that whatſoever is plainly 
ſet forth in the New Teſtament ought to make a part of 
our faith ? | ous r 
Shep. He does; but inſiſts, it is only by implication 
that it ought to do ſo, and that the Chriſtian liberty 
exempts us from any obligation to declare for more than 
the Meſſiahſhip of Chriſt. Great as this Gentleman's 
abilities were, we may take the liberty to ſay, he de- 
pended too much upon them, when he undertook the 
defence of a principle ſo ſubverſive of itſelf, and ſo pro- 
ductive of a promiſcuous communion among perſons who 
may happen to agree in nothing but the bare repetition 
of a general propoſition, underitood in quite different 
ſenſes. To what end ſhould a confeſſion of any principle 
be made, if notuing particular or determinate can be 
gathered from that confeſſion ? His maintaining that a 
power to think might be ſuperadded to matter, as matter, 
was not a ſtronger inſtance, either of his fallibility, or 
ſelf-dependence, than this. The beſt reaſoners may be 
led into error by too high an opinion of their own abi- 
lities ; which often puts men upon inventing ſyſtems, that 
raiſe far greater difficulties than thoſe they are applied to 
the removal of. As recourſe is, at laſt, to be had to the 
faculty of reaſon, in order to fix our aſſent, not only to 
articles of knowlege, but of belief; nothing can be more 
neceſſary, than to know the extent of reaſon, without 
which it is impoſſible to be acquainted with either its 
ſtrength or Ken en Now he who is not ſenſible of the 
one, becomes immediately /elf*/ufficient ; and he who is 
unacquainted with the other, lies open to every impoſer 
of opinions: by which means it comes to paſs, that when 
this meaſure of truth is imagined to be either longer or 
ſhorter than it is, miſtakes muſt ariſe from the application 
of it. Hence, again, it proceeds, that men of the greateſt 


geniuſes are as liable to groſs miſtakes, as narrower 


minds, that are not ſo /el/-/ufficient ; and that they are 
often no leſs diſtinguiſhed by the enormity of their opi- 
nions, than by the ſaperiority of their talents, As God 
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does not always give the race to the frwift, nor the battle 
to the firong ; ſo, to humble the pride of human wiſdom, 
when it begins to ſwell, he often leaves it to itſelf, that, 
by its falling into the moſt ridiculous 9 and mon- 
ſtrous errors, it may become ſenſible of its own infirmity, 
and that it may learn to confine its inquiries within mo- 
deſt bounds, to ſearch only for uſeful knowlege, and to 
depend on ſuperior aſſiſtance for ſucceſs, even in that. 
The Montaniſin of Tertullian, the Manichei/m of Bayle, 
with a thouſand inſtances of the like nature, ſerve to 
exemplify what I have been ſaying. 

Temp. Theſe men you place in the ſecond claſs, name- 
ly, of thoſe who furniſh preparatives to Deiſm. Your 
Diuiſus and Apobles put me in mind of many others, ſome 
of whom are ſtill alive, and active in the ſame ſervice : 
but, pray, who are they that conſtitute your third claſs ? 

* Shep. They are a ſet of men, of whom it is hard to ſay 
what principles of Chriſtianity they retain, or what they 
aim at by their writings ; but it is certain, that their diſ- 
ciples and admirers are abſolute Libertines. It is true, 
they affect the name of Chriſtians ; but if you enter into 
cloſe debate with them on the fundamental articles of 
Chriſtianity, you will find, there is ſcarcely one of them 
who will not explain away, or formally renounce, all 
thoſe articles ;-and that, even when they are moſt guard- 
ed, they will oy it to be our duty to confeſs our faith 
in them, or the buſineſs of the Church to require any 
ſuch confeſſion of us. In ſhort, you will perceive, that 

they are mere nominal Chriſtians, and that their whole 
| body of Divinity is reduced to the firſt queſtion and an- 
ſwer in the Catechiſm. There is but one principle to 
which they are conſtant, and on which they erect their 
ſtandard : it is this; that, let a man's religion be what it 
will, he muſt be acceptable in the fight of God, provided 
he is ſincere in it. 3 

Temp. Methinks I ſee my good Tutor filing off into 
the third rank. | 

Shep. You will be better able to jadge, juſt now, 
whether he is to be placed with this ſort of men, in com- 
pariſon of whom, the open Deiſt is a Saint, One illu- 
ſtrious character will decypher all the reſt. n., 

| | | who 


— 
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who always ſhewed himſelf a much ſounder politician 
than Divine, roſe, ſtep by ſtep, to one of the richeſt 
chairs in our Church ; and, as he aſcended, gave all the 
proofs of his orthodoxy, that the ſolemn formality of 
ſubſcriptions, aſſents, and conſents, could poſſibly draw 
from any man : notwithſtanding this, he Iaboured hard 
to prove, that thoſe who do not love our Church, ought 
to * put in a capacity to deſtroy it, by the demolition 
of its legal barrier. He daily pronounced the abſolutions 
of our Rubric in the face of the Church ; yet told the 
world, thro' the preſs, they were no abſolutions at all. 
In the ſame place he daily repeated our Creeds ; yet, in 
ſeveral parts of his works, borrowed arguments from 
the writings of Sociniaus, which, by an artful turn, he fo 
levelled againſt the doctrines, either contained in, or ne- 
ceſſarily reſulting from, thoſe Creeds, that he who reads 
his books grows heterodox himſelf, while he believes the 
writer to be orthodox. This effect is not more artfully 
puſhed for, in any of his performances, than in his molt 
celebrated book ; whereby he infinuates what he would 
have us take to be the only neceſſary conditions upon 
which the favour of God is to be obtained. Herein it is 
that he dwells on moral conditions only, and, by ſlight 
touches, and double expreſſions, eludes the neceſſity of 
faith in the meritorious death of Chriſt. No kind of 
book can be a more dangerous ſnare to a Chriſtian reader, 
than that which, pretending to ſet before him all that is 
neceſſary for him to know and practiſe, in order to his 
ſalvation, does, nevertheleſs, ſlip unobſerved over ſome 
of the moſt important points, and fixes the attention 
ſolely on the reſt. Thus an article of faith, that cannot 
decently be refuted, may be dropt, and kept out of fight ; 
ſo that the reader ſhall have no occaſion given him to 
think of that article at all, much leſs to confider it as ne- 
ceſſary to be believed in. Notwithſtanding theſe in- 
ſtances of diſingenuous dealing, as if he intended to uſher 
into the world a ſevere invective againſt himſelf, he pu- 
bliſhed a diſcourſe, in which, among other things, he 
ſets forth, that it matters not ſo much, what our religious 
principles are, as it does that we be fincere in them; re- 
ducing, in a manner, the whole duty of man to that of 

| ſincerity, 


à Clergyman in our Church who left a more amiable cha- 
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ſincerity, of which he had given the world ſo bright an 
example in his own practice and profeſſions. As no man 


can help being internally ſincere in his own real prin- 


ciples, the fincerity inculcated by Phyodexius muſt conſiſt 
in a conformity between our real principles and outward 
profeſſions. How far his behaviour, as a Clergyman, 

th been conſonant to his one only neceſſary principle, 
let the world judge : however, that the edifying example, 
diſplayed in his 2 conduct, might not wear out of 
the memories of mankind, he continued to ſtand at the 
holy altar of God, conſecrating and adminiſtring the 
bleſſed Sacrament by the preſcript form of our Church; 


While, in the mean time, his books ran into the eager 


hands of unwary people; telling them, that if taey 
minded either the Scriptures, or our Commun'on-ſervice, 
they muſt be convinced, the conſecration and preparation, 
uſually required in order to the right receiving of that 


- Sacrament, are needleſs, or rather prejudicial, niceties. 


This may have been a proof of his fincerity, juſt as it is 
a teſtimony of his zeal for Chriſtianity, that, during theſe 
twenty years paſt, while it was both ſecretly under- 
mined, and openly aſſaulted, he hath never once thought 
fit to employ his great talents in its defence, but hath, 


in ſome meaſure, furthered the deſigns of its adverſarics 


by performances ſo judiciouſly calculated to ſubvert the 
principles and piety of Chriſtians, that it is a doubt, 
whether all the Libertine writings in our language have 
wounded our religion ſo ſenſibly, or ſo far enfeebled the 


virtue of its profeſſors, as the works of this one Divine. 


Beſides, the Deiſts have made a conſiderable uſe of his 
writings, in their books againft Chriſtianity ; and yet be 


hath not ſo much as attempted to vindicate thoſe wri- 
. tings, as inapplicable to ſuch purpoſes ; but, on the con- 


trary, hath rather endeavoured to ſtrike the weapons out 
of the hands of thoſe who were defending the faith he 
profeſſed. : 

Temp. How is ſo much diſingenuity to be accounted 
for in a man ſo remarkable for the goodneſs of his life 
and converſation, that I queſtion whether there ever was 


raer 
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racter behind him in the ſeveral places where he exer- 
ciſed his miniſtry ? in 

Shep. It often happens, that men who are good in all 
ether reſpects, have one particular failing, one lean in- 
ſatiable deſire, that ſeems to ſwallow up all their other 
paſſions, and runs them into exceſſes, ſufficient to level 
them with-the reſt of mankind. If ſuch was the caſe of 
Phyodexins, ambition muſt have been his darling paſſion. 
It is not eafily conceived by the unaſpiring, how far ſome 
men may be tranſported by the defire of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves, not only in their own, but to all ſucceeding 
times; nor do you ſeem to conſider, that exploits, which 
are far from truly deſerving applauſe, may be ſucceſſ- 
fully employed for this purpoſe. 'Thoſe very men, who 
ſpread ſlaughter and devaſtation thro? a people, are often 
thereby rendered popular, and raifed to the ſupreme 
power; in a more pacific character, the diſplay of great 
talents, exerted for the overthrow of old opinions, and 
the advancement of new, ſhall ſet a man on the higheſt 
pinnacle of fame that character admits of; while, in the 
mean time, the truth of thoſe opinions is compared, and 
the arts, made uſe of to turn the ſcale'in favour of the 
latter, are conſidered, by few. 

Temp. But when one, highly diſtinguiſhed for his vir- 
taes, labours to change the ſentiments of mankind in re- 
lation to religious matters, do not reaſon and charity re- 
quire, that we ſhould attribute his induſtry to a zeal for 
truth, and a deſire of doing good? 
 Ghep. They do, provided the means he makes uſe of 
are open, honeſt, and ingenuqus ; but, if they deſerve 
the contrary epithets, how can a zeal for truth be at the 
bottom ? If the means are evil, how can the end and in- 
tention be good ? h 

Temp. Perhaps the good intended cannot be effected by 

ter means. | 

Shep. Then it is never to be attempted, becauſe we 
are forbid, expreſly, to do evil, that good may come of it. 
The ſervice of an infinitely wiſe, good, and powerful 
Being, deigns not to. receive aſſiſtance from chicane and 
double dealing, which are neither conſiſtent wich it, 2 

| a want 
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wanted by it. If the qurath of man worketh not the 
righteouſneſs of God, much leſs can his diſſimulation do it, 

Temp. Does not Chrift lay it down for a rule, that the 
2 of a man's principles are to be judged of by the 
fruits or effects of thoſe principles in his life and conver- 

ſation ? And how, then, can a man's principles be bad, 
if his actions are good? 

Shep. This criterion of principles, propoſed by our 
Saviour for the uſe of thoſe who might net have pene- 
tration enough to ſee into the real tendency of the prin- 
ciples themſelves, is by no means what you take it to be. 
His words are theſe ; Beware of falſe prophets, who come 
to you in ſheeps cloathing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. Ye ſhall know them by their fruits: Do men ga- 
ther grapes of thorns, or figs of thiftles? Here it is plainly 
intimated, that theſe falſe prophets, or teachers, appear 
to be good men; for they come in /heeps cloathing ; and 
therefore the fruits, by which the quality of their do- 
ctrines is to be found out, are the tendency and effects of 
thoſe doctrines upon thoſe who embrace them. Before 
the badneſs of a doctrine can be diſcovered by the vices 
of him who preaches it, the ſheeps clothing muſt be laid 
aſide, and his ill life made manifeſt, Till this happens, 
if ſpeculative reaſonings cannot unmaſk the doctrine, an 
experiment of its effects on ourſelyes, or others, affords 
the only means of judging whether it ought to be acqui- 
eſced in, or not. This mark, or rule, to cenſure do- 
ctrines by, is, however, as I have already obſerved, 
given only for the uſe of ſuch as are not perſectly ac- 
quainted. with the truths of religion. But all men, al- 
ready inſtructed by the oracles of God, are commanded 70 
ſearch the Scriptures, and to try the ſpirits of ſuch as pre- 
tend to teach: nay, St. Paul is ſo far from allowing the 
virtue of a teacher to vouch for the rectitude of his do- 
cuments, that he lays a bar againſt ae on the 
purity even of an Angel, for ſuch a purpoſe. But if the 
fins of the teacher himſelf are ſufficient to bring ſuſpicion 
on his inſtructions, why ſhould we open our ears and 
hearts to him who introduces what he would inculcate 
with artifice and diſingenuity ? Or is artifice, which we 


deteſt in others, no fin in a teacher 0: religion? This wo 
0 
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of uſing art, in matters of religion, to which it is, of all 
things, moſt repugnant, hath been, for ſome time, ex- 
tremely in vogue among us, and hath been attended with 
a remarkable decay of piety and common honeſty, as 1s 
but too ſenſibly felt by every man in his private dealings, 
and by the. community, in a want of public ſpirit, and 
fidelity to our country. k 

Temp. Whence does it proceed, that looſe principles 
of religion, without any thing elſe to introduce them but 
arts ſo glaringly diſingenuous, ſhould ever make a pro- 
greſs among mankind ? 

Shep. Bad principles, recommended by as bad arts, 
muſt have periſhed in the very birth, had there not been 
numbers among us, to whom looſe principles are ever as 
acceptable, as the licence they bring along with them, 
With ſuch it can be no objection to the writer they ſtand 
in need of, that he uſes as much art as is neceſſary to their 
purpoſes ; that he does not alarm them by ſetting out 
with a declaration againſt religion ; but, making a ſhew, 
at firſt, of much the ſame ſentiments of Chriſtianity with 
their own, ſeems, by the ſame imperceptible ſteps, at 
once to write himſelf, and his readers, out of all diſ- 
quietudes about religion. Theſe performances, thus 
artfully managed, are alſo admirably fitted to enſnare the 
candid. inquirer after truth, who hath no intention to de- 
ſert his religion ; but, having more curioſity than judg- 
ment, and being willing to read on all ſides of the con- 
troverſy, is never ſo likely to make ſhipwreck of his 
faith, as when he ſtrikes on a work of this kind. Now 
the preſent age is ſo plentifully ſtocked with libertine 
books,. and their contents are ſo often made the ſubject 
of diſcourſe, that a man hath no buſineſs to ſet up for 
reading, or for learned converſation, without a com- 
petent knowlege of them. A reader of moderate talents, 
not knowing the extent of his own underſtanding, and 
taking it to be much greater than it is, thinks himſelf a 
match for any writer. Upon the ſtrength of this con- 
ceit, he launches, without. fear, into. a controverſy he 
is by no means equal to ; the reſult of which is, that a 
medley of undigeſted notions, crouding into his bead, 
fill it with a perfect chaos of inconſiſtencies ; this con- 

| | | fuſion 
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fuſion naturally produces doubts; and they, for the 
moſt part, lead to infidelity. Such is the effect in a 
weak mind, after having read the True Go/pel of Chubb, 
the Meral Philoſopher of Morgan, and the like. perform- 
ances. | 

Temp. I know two or three young gentlemen, who 
read even the Chara&eriftics, the Independent Whig, the 
Grounds and reaſons of Chriſtianity ; ſubſcribe to all they 
find in thoſe books; and, nevertheleſs, actually take 
themſelves to be Chriſtians. 

Shep. This frequently happens, and proceeds from 
their not knowing what Chriſtianity is, nor rightly un- 
derſtanding what the writers drive at in thoſe perform- 
ances : yet the readers you ſpeak of, are fo well ſatisfied 
with themſelves, that they will hardly allow their ad- 
mired authors a greater ſhare of ſenſe. If I miſtake not, 
I have ſeen ſome of theſe your acquaintances in the pul- 
pit, edifying their hearers, not with a diſcourſe founded 
on the Scriptures, nor ſtolen from Tillotſon, but with a 
fine philoſophical eſſay about moral beauty, and the in- 
ternal ſenſes, wiredrawn from the writings of Mr. Hutche- 
ſm, who only refines on thoſe of Lord Shaftesbury. 

Temp. I cannot ſee what a preacher can propoſe to 
himſelf by trifling on ſuch topics. 

Shep. A diſcourſe of this kind ſhews, that he who de- 
livers it is not one of your ordinary Divines ; and, be- 
ſides, contributes not a little to the repoſe of all that hear 
it; whereas a too ſcriptural performance ſeems tritical, 
and may excite an uneaſy ruffle in the conſciences of the 
audience, already inclined to doze over their fins, Con- 
ceit in the preacher, and a miſtaken delicacy in the hearer, 
produce all theſe unſcriptural Sermons. 

Temp. It is not, indeed, to be wondered at, that men, 
.. fo ſelf-conceited, ſhould draw but little from the Scrip- 

tures, which preſent us with a 2 picture of our 
own inſufficiency and vileneſs. It is, I verily believe, 
for this, among other reaſons, that they deal by the Sa- 
cred Writings, at preſent ſo much neglected, as the old 
woman did by the mirror, which ſhe found in a dunghil: 
after wondering how ſo beautiful a thing ſhould be placed 


in ſo contemptible a ſituation, it no ſooner preſented ; rf 
| | e 
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with a glimpſe of her own loathſome countenance, than 
ſhe threw it where ſhe found it, and faid, ** You are 
« deſervedly caſt out into that filthy place by all people, 
for impudently miſrepreſenting them to themſelves.” 
Ship. Your apologue is too juſt and plain to need a 
comment. If advice, of any kind, is to be given, it 
muſt be ſo managed, as neither to call the conduct of the 
giver in queſtion, nor to diſturb the conſciences of thoſe, 
to whom it is directed. An adviſer, muſt have a care of 
puſhing with a weapon that hath a point at either end. 
Our very faſhionable teachers are aware of this, and 
therefore make but little uſe of the Scriptures, as well 
out of tenderneſs to themſelves, as becauſe they find little 


therein, but ſuch things as, if digeſted into their dif- 


courſes, would diſguſt or ſhock a polite ear. Theſe 
phyſicians ſuit their medicines to the palates, not the diſ- 
tempers, of their patients; and are even ſo unfaithful, as 
to give /audanum for a lethargy. If they do vouchſafe 
to draw any thing from the Scriptures, they pick out 
ſuch expreſſions as ſeem to countenance their novelties, 
when torn from the context, or wreſt others to their 
own fancies; out of their abundance of Se/F-/afficiency they 
make doctrines, inſtead of delivering meſſages : full of 
themſelves, they preſume to prompt the Holy Ghoſt, 
and ſhew the force of their talents in diſſipating the vul- 
gar errors of Theology, in correcting antiquity, and 
ſtrik ing out new lights, unknown to former ages. Hence 
it 15, that their diſcourſes, which often pervert the judg- 
ment, without ever touching or mending the heart, Meats 
only thoſe who rel:ſh a Novel better than the Bible. A 


preacher, who, in handling a practical ſubject, does not 


make it his chief endeavour to turn the attention of his 
audience on the continual inſpection of Almighty God, 
and on a future judgment, does but beat the air ; and as 
he ſpeaks without ſpirit and power, ſo he ſpeaks without 
effect. He who is ſtudious of entertaining, rather than 
of reforming his hearers, accommodates his diſcourſe 
only to the genteeler part of his audience, few of whom 
can bear, with patience, the awful doQrines of our reli- 
gion. He knows, that from the ſole of the foot, even 
to the bead, there is no foundueſi in-them, but wounds, and 

Che bruiſes, 


1 4 ſo cool and gentle, that they are but j 
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bruiſes, and putrefying ſores ; wherefo e he either touches 
them not at all, or, if he does, it is with ſomething ſofter 
than velvet: inſtead of a Sermon, he gives them a curt 
Harangue, made up of pretty little thoughts, tricked out 
in ſpruce phraſes, that light on the audignce, like ſnow, 
perceived. Al- 
tho” the ears of thoſe he ſpeaks to are ſhut againſt the 
voice of religion by the foul ulcer of luxury, pride, and 
felf-fufficicncy, and therefore ought to be lanced with 
thunder ; yet he only tickles them with novelties and he- 
reſies, and ſooths them with ſtupefying or poiſonous pal- 
liatives. While the ſpirit of Chriſtianity is often thus 
baniſhed from the pulpit, that of Libertiniſm hath a free 
courſe thro' the preſs, and aſſumes a boldneſs in conver- 
ſation and coffee-houſe harangues, which is ſcarcely in- 

dulged to Chriſtianity. From this view of the times, I 
believe, Sir, you will agree, that the road down to Deiſm 
is made ſufficiently broad and ſmooth «+ - - 

Temp. Ves; but I think your two. laſt claſſes, inſtead 
of preparing the way to it, have conducted their diſciples 
thitker already, and have left nothing for a profeſſor of 
Deiſm to do. 

Sbep. O, Sir, a great deal: ſuch betrayers of religion 
only ſerve as ſtep- tones, upon which the weaker and 
more ſqueamiſh ſort of Libertines go over to Deiſm; there 
being few, who have in themſelves a ſufficient ſtretch of 

enius to croſs the wide gulph between religion and in- 

delity at one ſtride, or ſtrength enough to reach the fur- 
ther bank at one leap. Thoſe who help them over, do 
but land them in the ſhallow water and mud of infidelity, 
where the thorough-paced Deiſt is ready to lend them 
his ſhoulders. It is the buſineſs of a maſter workman to 
finiſh theſe infidels, who are, as yet, but blocked out 
to their hands. The new proficients in Se//-/ufficiency 
ſtill look on themſelves only as a ſort of Libertine 
Chriſtians. 

Temp. Among the ſeveral performances that inculcate 
Deiſtical, under the maſk of Chriſtian principles, don't 
you comprehend the late famous Introdufory diſcourſe, 
&c. relating to miracles? The. Deiſts triumph in that, 
and ſome other writings of the ſame author, I _ 
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be ſurpriſed to hear the Clergy were as well ſatisfied with 


m. 
"Io We have already conſidered the Clergy as not 
all equally remote from Deiſm: beſides, the book you | 
inquire- about, notwithſtanding the uſe it is of to the 
Deiſts, may bave proceeded from a real love of truth in - 


the author, ſpiced, however, with a /e//-/officient oſtent- 


tion of uncommon ſagacity and learning. It is, undoubt- 
edly, of ſome ſervice to any truth, to prune away from it 
all the excreſcencies that uſually ſhoot out of it, while it 
is lodged in minds irregularly prolific ; becauſe ſuch never 
fail to give it a groteſque appearance in theeye of better 
reaſon. Falſe arguments alſo hurt a good cauſe, when, 
dy long and frequent uſe, they ſeem to grow to it, and 
incorporate with it. Had the author ever ſignalized his 
abilities, which I never heard that he did, in the defence 
of our common Chriſtianity, againſt the continual aſſaults 
of its adverſaries ; ſuch performances, as his laſt, might 
very well admit of a favourable interpretation. But, 
having, inſtead of this, ' endeavoured to beat down ſome 
arguments, uſually brought for its ſupport, which, ne- 
vertheleſs, keep their ground in the eſtimation of the 
judicious ; having condemned, without diſtinction, the 
miracles ſaid to have been wrought in the early ages ſuc- 
ceeding that of the Apoſtles; and having, in many 
places, condemned them, for reaſons almoſt equally af- 
fecting thoſe of our Saviour and his immediate Diſciples; 
his book is deſervedly ſuſpected of a Deiſtical tendency. 
His charging ſo many of the Fathers, without ſparing 
even the Martyrs, with wilful lyes and forgeries, would 
have come better from the pen of a Tindal, or any other 
malicious Libertine, than from that of a Clergyman. 
To one who conſiders him as a Chriſtian, his book can 
do little harm ; and — to do ſtill leſs, where-ever he 
is believed to be a Deiſt; becauſe, in that caſe, the ſo- 
lemn ſubfcriptions and declarations, with which be hath 
impoſed on the Church, and the eccleſiaſtical emol uments 
he enjoys by his prevarication, being conſidered at the 
fame time with his principles, muſt, to every thinking 
mind, be a ſufficient preſervative againſt the infection o 
his books. With what face can a Deiſtical Doctor of 
| : Divinity 
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Divinity object a want of truth or ſincerity to the Fa- 
thers, or to any man ? What honeſt man will care to 
hear or read him, after his principles and deſigns are diſ. 
covered? Or what man, of leſs art and learning, if he 
be not an idiot, will take any thing off his hands, with- 
out a clear irreſiſtible demonſtration ? 

Temp. Every one is ready to catch at the leaſt appear- 
ance of an argument in favour of ſuch principles as his 
heart hath eſpouſed, before his head is thoroughly con- 
| vinced of their truth : ſuch books as this, wrote by the 
| ſeeming friends of Chriſtianity, contribute more to mend 
| the pace of a willing reader in his progreſs towards Deiſm, 
| than the works of a profeſſed Deiſt. 

Shep. Few will read them for any other purpoſe, be 
1 the intentions of thoſe who write them never ſo good: 
* however, performances of that kind are but helps to in- 

fidelity. Their admirers, if they have not ſomething 
elſe to depeod on, or were not Deiſts before they read 
them, are ſtill but imperfect Libertines. They have, 
indeed, fairly broken the chain of religion; but, how- 
ever, ſtill drag ſome links of it at their feet, which make 
them halt ungracefully, as it were, between two opinions, 
and which none but the true Deiſt can knock off. The 
Libertine beaft hath burſt his fetters; but is ſtill within 
the fences, which muſt be broken down, before he can 
range at large. A Clergyman, or one who profeſſes 
himſelf a Chriſtian, cannot handſomely do this for him; 
and therefore another, who can undertake it, and yet 
not act out of character, muſt be called to his aſſiſtance. 

| | If it ſo happens, that one who is prepared to enter on the 


laſt flage of Se//-/ufficiency, hath ne'er a Deiſt among his 
acquaintances to lend him an helping hand; he can, 
however, be at no loſs, fince there 1s a variety of books, 
ſo well penned for his purpoſe, and ſo judiciouſly adapted 
to the humour and capacity of every candidate for De- 
iſm, that, if he makes a os choice, a few hours 
reading will be ſufficient to finiſh what is wanting to one 
already ſo far advanced, and ſo very tractable. In one 
he will ſee Chriſtianity attacked thro! its ordinances ; in 
another, thro' its myſteries ; in another, thro' its mi- 
racles; and in another, thro' its miniſters. This | nab 
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draw him along with a regular chain of reaſoning; that 
will lead him thro' a choice collection of miſcellaneous 
quotations; and a third will entertain him with wit and 
humour, ſufficient to put a thouſand demonſtrations out 
of countenance. But as a ſyſtem, of ſome ſort or other, 
may be neceſſary to ſettle his thoughts, and to enſure 
his principles, the infallibility of reaſon, the moral ſenſe, 
the mortality of the ſoul, and God's indifference to all 
our actions, with many others, will offer themſelves to 
his option. EXT AL. | 

Temp. Altho* the Deiſts reje&t no hypotheſis that can 
be turned to their own advantage, or to the diſcredit of 
Chriſtianity ; yet every one ſingles out a favourite ſyſtem, 
to which he is directed more by humour than judgment, 
and in which he reſts ſatisfied, till the growth of his de- 
fires and paſſions calls for a ſcheme of laxer principles. 
It is juſt ſo, ſome naturaliſts tell us, that the cray- fiſhes, 
at a certain ſeaſon, fit themſelves with ſhells, which had 
been formerly caſt of, Their choice is perfectly liber- 
tine; for they ſingle out ſuch as they think of a proper 
ſize for their purpoſe, and crawl into them backward, 
repeating the experiment, till they find themſelves eaſy 
in ſome one or other of the heap. n . 

Shep. Was it in that manner you entered into Liber- 
tinifm ? © | . 

Temp. It was even ſo, wrong-end-foremoſt ; and my 
head was the laſt part of me that went in. There is 
nothing in the world I am more thoroughly convinced 
of, than that there is not one Libertine among a thou- 
ſand who is not turned away from religion by his vices; 
and therefore I think that infinite conceit, which diſtin- 
guiſhes them from the reſt of mankind, altogether un- 
accountable. I aſſure you, Sir, my own, notwithſtand- 
ing the great degree of pride, to which I am by nature 
addicted, aſtoniſhed me, as often as I recollected the 
ſhameful paſſions that gave birth to my Libertine turn 
of mind. © BE ; 

Shep. Your ſurprize, that the Libertine ſhould be the . 
molt conceited of all men, proceeds from your beginning. 
to think at the wrong end of the buſineſs, and conſider- 
ing that as the effect, which is really the cauſe. A Deiſt 
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is not conceited, becauſe he is a Deiſt ; but a Deiſt, be- 
cauſe he is conceited. It is ſomewhat originally within 


the man, that pre-diſpoſes him to peculiar opinions, 


Surely it muſt have been ſome previous diſpoſition, ra- 
ther than reaſon, that made S7. Ewremont a Libertine, 
and Paſcal a bigot (a), in the ſame country, and with 
an eye to the ſame religion, You know, Sir, that va- 
-Nity, as well as Juſt or avarice, is a vice, which the Se- 
| 4e of Libertiniſin is extremely well fitted to gra- 


2 | | 
Temp. You account exceedingly well for that which 
puzzled me ſo much.- | 
Sbep. Chriſtianity is farther from tolerating pride, 
than any other paſſion ; whereas pride and Libertiniſm 
mutually encourage and feed each other. The proud 
man will not be reſtrained, and the unreſtrained. grows 
yet prouder than he was before, when he compares his 
liberty with the bonds of others. This will appear to 
any man of ſenſe, who peruſes the Deiſtical perform- 
ances, without a byaſs, either for, or againſt, their prin- 
ciples. Altho' ¶ Cornelius Agrippa only excepted) there 
never was a Libertine who was alſo a conjurer, or ſet up 
for more wiſdom than his own; yet they all pretend to 
ſuch a full ſufficiency of that, as no other ſort of men can 


equa], nor any other being add to. 


T HE Self-/ufficiency or Deiſm of Lord Herbert led 
the attack made on Chriſtianity in England; and 
therefore the credit of ſingularity, and the glory of 
treading the yet unbeaten path, is intirely due to him. 
Our later Deiſts, who affect the ſame, have no ſort of 
right to it. They do but follow and imitate. If no one 
had ventured before them, they would perhaps have been 
bigots, and ſome of them Papiſts, as long as they lived. 
This writer endeavoured to prove, that every man hath 
an innate idea of God, and his duty, fo molded up injthe 
very Original make and conſtitution of his mind, as never 
to be defaced or obliterated ; or, in other words, that 


a] Paſtal declares, ſomewhere in his Provincis! Letters, that, in 


faved, who does not die in communion with 
every 


his — no man can be 
the ' urch of Rome, 
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every man is born an able Divine and Moraliſt. We 
have already had occaſion to examine the merits of this 
opinion, which Mr. Locke bath refuted to the ſatisfaction 
of every one who reads him. His Lordſhip, having laid 
down innate practical propoſitions, as the baſis of his 
Theology, found himſelf obliged to write an elaborate 
apology for Paganiſm; an undertaking of fo much diffi- 
culty, that it could never have been even thought of, but 
by one who adored his own, and deſpiſed his reader's un- 
derſtanding. Some of the Pagan extravagancies he en- 
deavours to palliate by explaining them into allegories 
and ſymbols. The reſt, which were a little too groſs to 
be refined in his figurative alembic, he charges to the ac- 
count of Prieſtcraft, and, in my opinion, very juſtly. 
But moſt aſſuredly no craft nor cunning could ever have 


eſtabliſhed, almoſt throughout the whole world, fuck 


enormities both in principle and practice, had the mind 
of every man been enlightened with a right indeleble idea 
of God, and his will, impreſſed on the original frame of 
human nature, and eſſential to the ſoul of man. | 
Temp. This I am now fully convinced of. | 
Shep. You may obſerve, Sir,- that, as' the Chriftian 
religion was introduced into the world by men in the 


$ loweſt rank of life, its great adverſary, Deiſm, owes its 


origin, at leaſt among us, to a man of quality. The 
contempt which poverty and ignorance always draw upon 
themſelves, fell thro? the Apoſtles upon the religion they 
preached ; whereas the honour and admiration, with 


which high birth and titles are revered; were derived 
upon Deiſm thro? the dignity of its author; and, what 


was likely to contribute more to its growth, than a thou- 
ſand titles and eſtates, it had the advantage of his Lord- 
ſhip's- great talents of learning, eloquence, and addreſs, 

which were above his honours and fortune. Vet Chri- 


Nianity, notwithſtanding its humble genius, and contempti- 
le appearance, went faſter up among mankind, and 
W-2ainlt the ſtream, than Deiſm, with all its pomp, and 
Porrowed aids, went downward, altho' on a full tide of 


paſſion and corruption; for the Sufficiency of God is in- 
initely more powerful than the Se/f-/ufficiency of man. 
Vor. II. A _ Temp. 
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Temp. This, I think, is a very ſtrong and ohvious ar- 
gument for the former. . 


Shep. There neyer lived. a man before him, and but 


one 'after him, who was more ſelf-ſufficient than. Mr. 
Hobbes, The dictator appears in his whole ſyſtem, which 
hath the honour to be oppoſite to all the ſentiments of all 


the Philoſophers, Legiſlators, and Divines, that ever 


lived : and in the air of every paragraph; the ſtile and 


manner throughout being dogmatical and peremptory. 
Conceited people always affect ſingularity ; and conceited 
writers, ſingularity of opinion and ſtile. Of all authors 


Hobbes is one of the molt ſingular, as well in his manner, 


as his matter. His definition of reaſon, altho formerly 
cited, is ſo pregnant an inſtance of this, that I cannot 
forbear repeating it. Reaſon, ſays he, when we reckon 
it: among the faculties of the mind, is nothing but reckoning 


( that is, adding and ſubtrafting) of the conſequences f 


general names agreed upon, for the marking and ſignifying 
our. thoughts. Þ 


thor? ; 
Shep. The very words. | 

| Temp, Well, it is indeed the ſtrangeſt definition! and 
ſeems rather to intimate ſomewhat in arithmetic, than the 
thing it is put for. As I underſtand nothing of algebra, 
but that letters are uſed. to mark. certain ſuppoſed num- 
bers, and as thoſe numbers are ſignified by words, I ſanſy 


it is taken from thence. _ | | 
Shep. Obſerve, he calls it a definition. of the faculty 
of reaſon, whereas he ſays it is reckoning, which you 
know. is an act. As far as it hath any ſenſe in it, or is 
intelligible, ſo far it is falſe. and abſurd, He ſays in the 
ſame chapter, Tha /ight of human minds is words, but by 
exad definitions finſt ſnyffed and purged from ambiguity. 


Temp. This is very diverting. Reaſon, then, which q 
is the light of human minds, is but a «word; and, when 


trimmed by the ſnuffers of his definition, is put out. 


Sbep. His definition of religion. is fingularly curious. 
Religion is fear of power inan fible, feigned. by the. mind, 
er imagined from. tales publicly .allawed. Thele ſhort I 


ſketches, 


Temp. Are you ſure thoſe are the words of the au- 


ee 
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ſketches, Sir, may ſerve for a taſte of his ſingularity and 
cConceit. . 
Temp. They are not very conſiſtent wich the high 
character of his underſtanding among the enemies of re- 
837% He was certainly a man of prodigious abilities, 
but eat up with vanity, and a deſire to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf above the reſt of the world by uncommon and ſur- 
priſing performances, His contempt for mankind pre- 
vented his being much acquainted either with them, or 
their works. It was by the fire- ſide, and from within 
himſelf, that he drew the plan, by which he propoſed. 


to new-model religion and politics. He muſt, no doubt 


on't, have made a moſt glorious figure among writers, 
had his vanity ſuffered him to employ his genius in the 
ſupport of a poſſible ſyſtem. But as he ſet himſelf to 
invent and defend one altogether chimerical, he appears. 
weak and deſtitute of the great abilities he was actually | 
curſed with, as a giant does, who attempts to heave a: 
weight too great for his ſtrength. His moral behaviour 
is free from blame, excepting in one inſtance of great 
diſingenuity. He wrote his Leviathan to ſerve the cauſe 
of Charles the Firſt; but, having fled with others wo 
followed the Prince into France, he grew tired of his ba- 
niſhment, and, turning his performance to the ſervice of 
the 2 cauſe, made a merit of it with the Uſurpers, 
in order to his ſafe return to England; nor did he ſtick to 
give this as his reaſon to Lord Clarendon before he left: 
France. | t enn 's 95 
Temp. When I read his book, I thought it calculated 
rather to be a prop to the arbitrary power pretended to 
by ſome Kings, than an encouragement to the inſurre- 
ctions of ſubjects. . ER Os; G 
Sbep. It is fo; but, before it was publiſhed, Crommuel! 
had made himſelf maſter of more than the regal power ; 
and ſo it ſerved his purpoſe as well, as if it had been origi- 
nally wrote at his requeſt.” | 
: Temp. Notwithſtanding this vile inſtance of his diſ- 
ingenuity, no writer of that kind ever had ſo many. diſ- 
ciples and admirers ;- which proves to demonſtration the 
truth of what I have heard you ſometimes obſerve, that 
FT 7 +." 0-8 * there 
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there are numbers who wiſh to be deceived, and with 
whom it actually recommends a Libertine writer to ſhew 


that he is a trickſter. wr | 


Shepherd. w E have had a few rakes among us, ſuch 


as Lord Rechefler, Lord Wharton, and 


Mr. Dryden; of whom the firſt miſtook his vices for Li- 


. bertine principles; and the two laſt were ſo far of no 


religion, that they were ready to be of any. As they do 
not immediately relate to our ſubject, I ſhall take but a 
curſory notice of them. When the witty Lord Rocheſter 
fat down to burleſque the Scriptures, he looked on him- 
ſelf as a Libertine in theory as well as in praQtice : but 
he was miſtaken; his vices had only amuſed, not con- 
vinced his reaſon ; for the approach of death diſſipated 
all the ſophiſtry of his paſſions, and he found himſelf 
again a Chriſtian, 


Temp. This was natural. Opinions, eſpouſed without 


reaſon, may be eaſily refuted without reaſon ; and thoſe 
principles, which youth, health, and gaiety, impoſe 
upon high ſpirits, for want of a ſolid foundation, give 
way to age, fickneſs, or fear. 


Shep. Altho' a Libertine, for his own credit, and that 


of his book, may keep up a face of courage and chear- 
fulneſs at the laſt, ſo many of them have been converted 
to Chriſlianity by the near proſpect of death, that great 
humbler of Se/f-ſufficiency, that 1 fanſy thoſe, who died 
the hardeſt, and with all the outward eclat of Libertiniſm, 


were nevertheleſs inwardly frighted, and miſerably di- 


fireſled, to ger up the farcical grin in the laſt act of the 
tragedy. Lord Rochefter's and Mr. Dryden's character 


repreſent to us a large claſs of men, who are led by their 


paſſions and debaucheries to make a jeſt of religion, with - 
out knowing all the time, whether they themſelves have 
any religion or not, and without conſidering whether re- 
ligion ought to be retained or rejected. They are, how- 
ever, more ingenuous than the ſyſtematical Libertine, 
and can with a better grace tack about at the laſt, and 
put into port, as Mr. Dryden did into Popery, the ſhorteſt 
cut, and the moſt convenient for him, who ſtrikes over 
from Libertiniſm to religion in the cloſe of the — 
| | MY | , 
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Lord I barton afterwards imitated him in this, but not 
without a French penſion; for he thought fit to have 
ſomething in hand. Blount was not ſatisfied with di- 
Rating like a Philoſopher, but gave reſponſes, like 
Apoll. This Delphic Gentleman publiſhed the oracles 
. reaſon, in which he and his friends inform us, that 
pleaſure is the chief good; that God, and the human 
ſoul, are material; that the latter is mortal; that the 
world is eternal; that all things are governed by a kind 
of fate or neceſſity, with other the like extraordinary diſ- 
coveries, which mankind were not well aware of before. 
Altho' this writer gives the name of oracles to the ſcat- 
tered papers, of which his book conſiſts, yet he does not 
deal ſo much in ambiguities, as the other Deiſts; but ex- 
hibits to the world, in very intelligible terms, a Deiſtical 
confeſſion of faith, which might have ſerved for the baſis 
of all diſputes between them and us, had not the other 
Deiſts made ſome eſſential alterations in their ſyſtem. 
This gentleman, however, is more to be commended 
than all the reſt of the fraternity, inaſmuch as he alone 
acts an open and ingenuous part. But, poor man] after 
having refuted the Chriſtian revelation by bis own, he at 
length unfortunately brought that into ſome diſcredit too ; 
for, his oracle prompting him to ſolicit his fiſter-in-law 
to marry him, and her oracle forbidding the banes, he 
ſhot himſelf. EY e 

Temp. The world, I ſuppoſe, was unworthy of this 
ſuperior being; and ſo he left it in an huff to return to 
his brethren the Dii majorum Gentium. 


Shepherd, F HAVE ſpoken of the former Deiſtical 

| 1 writers but briefly, becauſe they are little 
concerned in the reſent controverſy with Chriſtianity. 
I ſhall not, I hope, be tedious to you, if I dwell a little 
longer on ſome that are to follow. | 

Temp. By no means, Sir ; I ſhall liſten with the greateſt 
pleaſure. . | 

Shep. You know the writer of the Characteriſlict, as 
a controvertiſt, is much echoed by all the Libertines; 
and, as a writer of taſte and entertainment, admired 
almoſt to adoration. 


M 3 Temp, 
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Temp. In the latter capacity I cannot help ſtill looking 


on him as a moſt polite and pleafing Author. 


Shep. Perhaps it is my prejudice to his principles, that 


. hinders me from regarding him in the ſame light. Iam, 
I | confeſs it, a very plain and blunt fort of a man. If, 
however, I obſerve as great a decorum in cenſuring even 
the politeneſs of a Lord, as his Lordſhip does in ſpeaking 
of thoſe he does not care for, I hope you will not expect 
more from a poor, clumſy, country Parſon. 


Temp. Were he to hear you himſelf, he could expect 
no more. ny 

Shep. Were he to hear me with the fame patience I 
read him, he would have no pretence to blame me for 
running backward and forward from point to point, like 


| himſelf; eſpecially as the confuſion of his performances 


. ewe. 
. ˙ inn Pim gt ent dts 7 oe, 


muſt unavoidably transfuſe itſelf into every thing that | | 


can be ſaid of him. This writer is full of encomiums on 
the beauty of univerſal benevolence, on the love of man- 
kind, or of the ſpecies, and on the ſocial virtues. He 


is all rapture, when he thinks of them: As he was par- 


' ticularly fond of painting, he hath, at the beginning of 


his works, given us that graceful figure, by which he 
would have the world form its idea of his face and per- 
ſon ; and throughout all his writings he hath done little 
elſe, than preſent us with that beautiful portrait, by 
which he would recommend his mind to our admiration. 
But as he cannot conceal his induſtry for this purpoſe, ſo 


neither can an intelligent reader avoid obſerving, that all | 
his refinement, all his delicacy, and all his parade about 
benevolence, flow intirely from vanity and affectation. ln 


His Se/f-/ufficiency diſcovers: itſelf, in ſpite of all his di- BM 
guiſes, in a ſupercilious, dictating, declamatory manner, 


in a ſettled contempt for all who differ from him, and in Wl 
a want of decent acknowlegements to Cumberland and 


others, from whom he poorly ſteals the gaudy feathers he 4» 
flutters in. He would have his reader believe, that he 


firſt introduced into Philoſophy the notions of moral 


beauty and deformity ; for which, notwithſtanding, he b 


beholden to Cumberland, and be again to Plato, Cicer, 
and other antient Philoſophers, who had nothing oftener Bll 


in their mouths, than the 74 d Aer, the 73 ft. 
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ing en qr boneffum. He loves all mankind, and yet he 
praiſes himſelf; and becomes immeaſurably ſatirical when 
he flouts at the Clergy, which he does twice at leaſt, for 


I once that his ſubject naturally admits of it. He dwells 
If, long on this good · natured topic, and takes in the whole 
den order, without one exception, in his comprehenſive en- 
ing comiums. He is alſo exceſſively polite and delicate in 
ect the ſimilitudes and other ſentiments he employs for that 


ſe. A polemical controverfy is a match at foot- 

all, and the diſputants are kickers and boxers; blows, 
outeries, foot, fiſt, adorn this deſcription (a); which, 
after all, is really the higheſt piece of humour throughout 
the writings of his Lordſhip. Were we'to purſue his ele- 
gant allegory, we might ſay, his Lordſhip kicks the con- 
troverſial ball with a becoming fary, with a mien ſuffici- 


that ently rude. He elbows all about him, and drives the 
ON dirt up abundantly in his adverſaries faces; and at length 
an- turns the play, which was not very delicate before, into 
He a boiſterous boxing-match. The Deiſts, who look on 
dar- (to ſpeak in his own ſublimity of ſtile) well · pleaſed to 
z of ſee the too cool and civil exerciſe changed to an enter - 


tainment more intereſting, and likely to end in a more 


] important, defeat of the adverſary, encourage their fa- 
ittle 5 vourite champion with ſocial ſhouts and huzzas, direct- 
by ing his hoſtile fiſt to the tender temple, or the unguarded 
ion. ſtomach, of his antagoniſt. He, not forgetful of along- 
„ ſo ractiſed art, entangles the arms of the adverſe caitif in 
t all is coat, and then, with a matchleſs adroitneſs, rekick - 
bout ing him on the yielding ham, flings him into the dirt; 
ion. where having laid him, he beats time on his noſe- and 
dif eyes to the harmonious acclamations of the incitthn 
ner, mob. In his fifth Miſcellany he is wholly taken up in 
din commenting on his own works, particularly his Rbap- 


Jody, which he is far from vilifying. He allows little 
judgment or refinement to any of the Egli writers, 
excepting two or three Lords, Buckirigham, Roſcommon, 
&c. almoſt the latter half of that long chapter is 
laid out on ſhewing how well he himſelf, and how ill the 
Clergy, who write for Chriſtianity, ſucceed, eſpeciall 
in dialogue. He takes'abundance of pains to'repreſent 

M-4 | the 
(a) See the Characteriſtics, Vol. III. p. 25, 
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the Clergy as a formal, clumſy fort of people; and they 
may be ſo, for ought I can tell, who am ſo unpoliſhed 
myſelf, However, if you will promiſe not to laugh at 
me, I will give you my idea of good breeding; and af. 
terwards, if you ſhould chance to think it not altogether 
als, examine his Lordſhip's behaviour, as*a writer, 
it. | 
| 7 emp. I have ſeen enough of the world already, to 
make me ſenſible ill- nature and ſpleen can never conſiſt 
with good manner s. v2 
: Shep. Good-breeding, in my opinion, ſhould have for 
its baſis piety and virtue, It is true a man may be both 
ious and virtuous, and yet a clown; but, clown as he 
is, he will injure no man, apd, conſidering himſelf as 
always in the preſence of God, he will ſo act, as not to 
offend him, to whom his higbeſt reſpect is due; he will, 
to the uttermoſt of his power, behave himſelf according 
to the relation he ſtands in to God, as well as man. 
Temp. It is certain a thorough good behaviour ought 
to be regulated, chiefly in reſpe& to the greateſt perſon 
or being preſent. If a Gentleman at the King's levee 
ſhould carry it with never ſo much decorum to others, 
this could not excuſe his ſeeming regardleſs of the royal 
% 2nd ts i hes n | 
Shep. Nor would the ceremony of the place permit 
him to carry on a private quarrel with any other perſon 
in the chamber, at leaſt in a language loud enough to be 
heard by his Majeſty.  _ 8 
| 2 No, that would be an inſult on the King him - 
If. : | | 7 
Shep. A perſon thus awed by a ſenſe of religion, will 
ſeldom or never ſuffer his paſſions to run out into wild or 
mocking exceſſes ; by which he will reap this great ad- 
vantage over other leſs manageable tempers, that while 
they frequently become intemperate or outrageous, or 
atleaſt are obſerved to hold in their paſſions at the full 
ſtretch of the bridle, he keeps his. ſeat with an uncon- 
ftrained and graceful air, and wants infinitely leſs to make 
him a perfectly well-bred man, than he who hath no- 
thing more than the mere exteriors, of behaviour. A 
Perſon thus qualified, with a moderate ſhare of natural 


under- 
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underſtanding, and of intercourſe among men of polite 
education, will ſoon acquire a competency of that ac- 
compliſhment and addreſs, which are expected from per 
ſons of his rank. If to this an unaffected humility, 
which, in my opinion, nothing can ſo well teach him, 
as religion, be added, he can hardly fail to be very 
agreeable. | | | . 

Temp. I wiſh I could as fully reduce to practice your 
idea of good- breeding, as I can approve of it. But 
wherein hath the writer we are ſpeaking of, acted incon- 
ſiſtently with this idea? : | 

Sbep. He every-where profeſſes himſelf a Chriſtian ; 
and yet, on many occaſions, talks of God, of Chriſt, of 
the Scriptures, and of the religion he declares for, not 
only in a ftrain of burleſque and ridicule, but with an 
air of open contempt, as may be ſeen in his ſecond miſ- 
cellany, where he is as free with Almighty God as wich 
the prophet Jonab. If good - breeding can be founded on 
profaneneſs, his Lordſhip was indeed perfectly well-bred. 
But if a man, to be well-bred, maſt be virtuous; and if 
an open and honeſt fincerity is one of thoſe virtues that 
have the neareſt relation to true good · breeding; then his 
Lordſhip can have no better title to the latter than to the 
former; and what that is, will eaſily appear, if you con- 
ſider, that altho' he talks finely of virtues and vices, 
particularly in his Inquiry concerning virtue, yet he 
ſays nothing of diſſimulation there; and elſewhere gives 
reaſons why himſelf, and others, who write like him 
about religion, are obliged to make uſe of it. He makes 
the whole of duty to ariſe from natural affection and 
averſion, and deſcribes with abhorrence the object of the 
one, and with rapture that of the other; yet not only 
approves of, but practiſes, a baſe and diſingenuous me- 
thod of infuſing his own opinions into the minds of his 
readers. ' Is there no deformity in ſuch a practice? Is 
there no beauty in open and honeſt dealing by the under- 
ſtanding of. others ? Does reaſon, truly ſuch, ever re- 
commend any thing to us, the tendency whereof ſhe is 
not at liberty to lay open, in order that the mind, to be 
inſtructed, may infer the truth, from the real utility, of 
her diftates? Surely it is a Ls prepoſterous way, that 
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of blind- folding a man in order to lead him to truth 
KReaſon, right 
there be rational, any more than pious, frauds? What 
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reaſon, hath no 'need to deceive. Can 


Prieſt, either Roman or Egyptian, ever uſed more fraud 
than he and his brethren, when they look our Saviour 


in the face, call him theirs, ſpeak ſometimes'honourably 


of him, to avoid alarming his worſhipers, and in the 
mean time labour ſlily to prove him an impoſtor ? Were 
not Judas and his kiſs a type of theſe perſons, and their 
practices? | 3 

Temp. I muſt confeſs I think ſuch practices highly diſ- 


ingenuous. 


Shep. And is not that which is highly diſingenuous, 
very unbecoming a Gentleman, or a man of true good - 
breeding ? | | | | 

Temp. No doubt, it is; and, if made uſe of in re- 
bgious matters, impious too. | 

Shep. I was going to ſay ſo. As to his good-humour, 
complaiſance, and condeſcenſion, if barely recommend- 
ing thoſe amiable eſſentials of good-breeding to others, 
way denominate him well-bred, I muſt own he 1s highly 
ſo; but whether there ever were three volumes publiſhed, 
in which more arrogance in dictating, or more ſpleen and 
contempt in cenſuring, are demonſtrated, than in his, 
ard more to the life, I know not; they never came to 
my hands, It is a mark of ill-breeding to talk to our- 


ſelves, when others are preſent, becauſe it ſhews we think 


highly of ourſelves, and contemptibly of them. He alſo 
is eſteemed ill-bred, who entertains bis company with 
many or long diſcourſes of himſelf, It is juſt ſo, how- 
ever, his Lordſhip ſerves his readers. He talks of him- 
ſelf, and to himſelf, on all oecaſions, and ſwells intole- 
rably when he does ſo. He lectures like a Lord indeed, 
and dictates with the diſdain of one who is /e//</uffirient, 
and perfectly aſſured. To prefer others to one's ſelf is 
that engaging article of good-manners, by which, with 


little or no other help, ſome people acquire the name of 


fine Gentlemen. But on the contrary, to prefer one's 


Telf to others, eſpecially in point of underſtanding, is 


one of the groſſeſt inſults, and generally the moſt fiercely 


reſer.ted, of all the affronts that pride and arrogance = 
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offer. Now his Lordſhip in 2 as the inventor 
of a new ſyſtem, as a man of taſte, as a ſuperior 
critic, as {killed in painting, ſculpture, muſic, &c. runs 
out into ſhameleſs exceſſes, and ſets himſelf above man- 
kind. His vaſt parade of knowlege ih theſe matters is 
for the moſt part wholly foreign to the ſubjects he handles, 
and favours ſtrongly of conceit and 3 The 
enormous liberty he takes in impertinently digreſſing 
every now-and-then from the point under conſideration, 
is nothing better than trifling with his reader. People 
of real good- breeding and diſcretion never wander far 
from the ſcope and driſt of their diſcourſe, when they 
are ſpeaking to perſons, for whom they have any reſpect; 
much leſs do they, like this Author, every moment give 
a looſe to the extravagant ſallies of imagination, imper- 
tinently burleſquing the loweſt thoughts with an affected 
pomp of expreſſion, in the midſt of a philoſophical diſqui- 
lition, His Lordſhip is an enthuſiaſtic writer by profeſ- 
fion ; but would have us think his enthufiaſm polite and 
rational. Be this as it will, he takes flights ſometimes, 
Which George Fox: himſelf need not have been aſhamed 
of. If theſe rants. and friſkings of the fancy did either 
inſtruct or entertain a reaſonable reader, they would not 
be juſtly chargeable with contempt for him and his time, 
doth which are miſerably trifled with in being obliged 
to accompany & roving imagination to the utmoſt diſtance 
from what is ſought for, and back again, thro' round - 
about ways, and ſneering apologies. There is another 
method, by which this writer, with a groſs and diſinge- 
nuous contempt for the underſtanding of his reader, im- 
poſes on his eaſineſs. Being extremely afraid of anſwers, 
and defirous that his readers ſhould be at one half of the 
pains to pervert their own principles, he affect; obſcurity 
on the plaineſt ſubjects; denies indeed dogmarically ; 
but aſſerts ſo ſceptically, or rather hypotherically, that 
neither his diſciple, nor his adverſary, know well what 
to lay hold of. When he finds himſelf in danger, he 
firſt bewilders the ſabje&, then calls Chriſt his Saviour, 
throws in a word, perhaps, in favour of a future ſtate, 
digreſſes to painting and taſte, and then lets fly a moſt 
oftenfive volly at the Clergy, TY preſs him, and drive 
| M dim 
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him to theſe ſhifts. His behaviour is, in this, exactly 
like that of the Sint -bingæ m. | 
Temp. Pray what is that? h 
Shep. The Stink-bingzem is a wild beaſt about the ſize 
of an hare, and as unable to defend itſelf by ſtrength, 
altho' a beaſt of prey. It infeſts the country about the 
cape of Good Hope. When it is in danger of being over- 
taken by the hunters, it lets fly, from behind, a blaſt of 
ſach a Stygian ſcent, as no living creature, that hath a 
. noſe, is able to endure. The dogs are immediately 
thrown out by too much ſmell, and the huntſmen retire 
to a diſtance, as faſt as they can, while the delicate crea- 
ture makes its eſcape, under the protection of its own 
atmoſphere. In our laſt Dialogue I gave ſufficient proof, 
that, altho' a Clergyman myſelf, 1 regard the 
only as they act up to the true character of their function: 
this, I hope, will ſatisfy you, that, when I take notice 
of his Lordſhip's behaviour to the Clergy, I do it not 
from any prejudice in their favour, but becauſe I think 
his treatment of them ungenteel. To cenſure one man 
for the faults of another, which is always the caſe when 
large bodies of men are attacked at once, is ſo high a 
pitch of ill manners, that it riſes to a crime : for, ſurely, 
of all cenſures, altho' it levels not at individuals, it is 
the moſt unjuſt and cruel; and, altho' it is extremely 
comprehenſive, it argues the narroweſt heart, the molt 
lumping and undiſtinguiſhing ſort of malice. His Lord- 
ſhip, in the cloſe of fot laſt Miſcellany, introduces a ſe- 
cular Gentleman, as he cal's him, into a large company, 
which, by that diſtinction, appears to have been made 
up moſtly of Clergymen, diſputing with them about the 
pooſſibility of uniformity in religion; which topic, how- 
ever, is only uſed as an introduction and-pretence to run 
down Chrutianity. This Gentleman is intended to re- 
preſent the Author, which, indeed, he does moſt juſtly; 
for he is too full of himſelf to let his opponents ſay any 
thing, and artfully ſpatters the profeſſed religion of the 
Author with the ſtrongeſt arguments that Author could 
put into his mouth: after this, without the leaſt provo- 
cation from the poor dumb creatures, he breaks out into 
harſh and ſplenetic invectives againſt the whole company, 
| oth charging 
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charging them with fury, brutality, and want of breed- 
ing; and then, without giving them time to reply, 
ſhuffles away with an air of diidain. Here are good- 
breeding, humanity, benevolence, love of the ſpecies, 
moral beauty, and ſocial affection, in an high degree! 
And here, Sir, is fine Dialogue, by way of example and 
illuſtration to all the criticiſms his Lordſhip beſtows on 
that kind of writing! 

Temp. The proofs you give of his Lordſhip's diſinge- 
nuity on ſome occaſions, and roughneſs on others, eſcaped 
me when I read him, excepting that I thought him angry 
with the Clergy, which, indeed, I was far enough from 
regarding as a fault: but, I aſſure you, I do not now 
look upon him with the ſame degree of admiration. 

Shep. As to what I was laſt ſpeaking of, Pray, Sir, in 
caſe you had found out, that a certain perſon, drefled in 
a blue coat, was a ſcoundrel; would you ever afterwards 
tell every man you met in blue, even altho' in the largeſt 
companies, that he is a ſcoundrel? Would you advertiſe 
him ſuch, in the public prints? 

Temp. I could hardly be guilty of ſo great a rudeneſs - 
and cruelty. | | 

Shep. Change the colour, and ſuppoſe it black; will 
not the caſe be till the ſame? . | * 

Temp. Undoubtedly. 

Shep. You have not ſeen France and Italy yet, I be- 
ieve; nor are you, perhaps, an adept in painting. 

Temp. No; NOS 4 * p | 

Shep. Suppoſe a Gentleman, of your acquaintance, 
ſhould be perpetually telling you, that you are a clown; 
that you have no taſte; that you are ignorant of paint- 
ing ; that you never travelled; but, at the ſame time, 
that he himſelf hath made the grand tour, is finely ac- 
compliſhed, and an excellent judge of poetry, painting, 
ſculpture, muſic, &c, what would you think of him? 

Temp. That he was really leſs a Gentleman than my- 
ſelf; and that his behaviour fully overthrew his pre- 
tenſions, - | 4 

Shep. What! altho' he could bow with a good grace, 
and carry himſelf with the mien of a man of * 
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Ten. Thoſe are but mere exterior accompliſhments, 
The teachers of dancing, riding, puſhing, Sc. can no 
more make a truly genteel perſon, than a taylor can make 
a man: nay, the ampleſt fortune, and the moſt liberal 
education, are only helps for that purpoſe; and, when 
they are laid out on a mind and perſon not prediſpoſed 
by nature to gracefulneſs and dignity, they only finiſn 
him a coxcomb. No one ever had true good- breeding, 
who was ſelf-ſufficient, and proud of his ſuperiority over 
ſuch as have not had the advantage of an education as 
genteel as his. He who affects to diſplay his accompliſh- 
ments, eſpecially in the odious way of compariſons with 
Plainer people, hath a weak head, that grows giddy 
even upon an imaginary elevation. The fine Gentle- 
man never ſeems to think himſelf,. nor takes any pains 
to make others think him, a fine Gentleman ; but ſpeaks 
himſelf to the world by an unaffected caſe and decorum, 
in all his carriage. | 
Shep. So much for this author's politeneſs, who was 
ſo over-run with refinement ard taſte, that he ſets up 
taſte as a religion or moral rule of action for the great 
ones, while he leaves the ignorant. and the vulgar to be 
governed by a belief of future rewards and puniſhments, 
'which, he intimates, can be of no uſe to the liberal, 
Poliſhed, and refined part of mankind, ſuch as himſelf, 
who, he ſays, are apt, through the whole courſe of their 
lives, to look upon ſuch ſanctions as mere narrations and 
tales; ſo far are they from the ſimplicity of babes and 
ſucklings. Theſe are his words, in the ſecond chapter 
of his third Miſcellany. | | 
Temp. I remember them very well, and alſo my own 
ſatisfaction in eſpouſing a principle that diſtinguiſhed me 
from my own ſervants, and the vul rt of mankind. 
It is diverting enough to refle& on the pleaſant alteration 
this new ſubſtitute for Theology will make in the reaſon- 
ings of ſuch as ſhall become converts to it, and in the 
faſhionable terms, with which they will be obliged to 
expreſs their ſentiments about it. As there is nothing, 
in which mankind are more divided, than in their taſtes, 
infinite differences and diſputes muſt needs ariſe in the 
ſe& of taſters. As we give the name of orthodox to es 
; which 
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which hath our aſſent and approbation, they will, on the 
like occafion, uſe the words polite, genteel, and elegant; 
and where we would nſe the term heterodox, they will 
expreſs themſelves by infipid, ruſtic, aukward, and in- 
elegant. He who, among us, would be called an honeſt 
or upright man, will, by them, be eſteemed a fine gen- 
tleman; and what we call knaviſh, or villainous, will, 
in their language, be denominated unmannerly, or 
clowniſh. What is new light among us, will be a new | 

faſhion among them. - | | 

' Shep. To advance the credit of this new-invented re- | 

ligion for people of quality, he, in the ſame place, makes | 

a jeſt of conſcience, of hell and the devil, and afterwards | 
turns them over to the mob. And is it, then, come jto \ 


this, that we inferior folks muſt be confined to con- 

ſcience, and a plebeian religion, while you Gentlemen 

of refinement are to be ſet at large, and at full. liberty to 
Tegulate your lives according to your owninclinations and | 
averſions ? Since, by this ſcheme, the very ſouls of men _ 
| are to be diſtinguiſhed into two ranks, J wiſh his Lord- | 

ſhip had appointed an herald, or a maſter of the cere- 1 

monies, to feparate the ſouls of quality from the — | 

the honorable from the conſcientious ſouls, and to keep | 

us in our places: not that I am afraid I ſhall be tempted . = 

to look upward for better company than he aſſigns me, i" 

but becauſe I know 'a great many empty and conceited 

coxcombs, who,  altho* deſcended of wealthy families, 
end refined by education and travels into foreign coun- 
tries, and, 1 pretending to an exquiſite 
taſte; yet are as deſtitute of it, eſpecially in his Lordſhip's | 
ſenſe, as their footmen. Now thefe, I know, will be 4 
for aping his Lordfhip, and fwimming on the top, if * 
there is no one to humble them to an apprehenſion of | 
hell and the devil : befides, I cannot ſee how the man of | 
.quality can e making his tour of taſte thro' life, 
without a ſuitable train of both ſexes, picked from among 
us lower people, who, upon our ſneaking principle of 
conſcience, cannot follow him a fingle ſtep; and, as to 
taſte, we are incapable of ever acquiring it. This noble 
author hath, indeed, nominated no herald, hath conſti- 
tuted no office to diſtinguith the ſlaves of conſcience _ 
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the followers of taſte and honour ; yet he hath not left 
the beau monde altogether expoſed to the numberleſs pre- 
tenſions to, and diſputes about, a principle ſo vague and 
indeterminable in itſelf : for, having degraded reaion and 
religion from the office of deciding queſtions about the 
fitneſs or unfitneſs of things, he hath ſet up ridicule in 
their place, by which the man of real taſte may eaſily 


joke the coxcomb, who only pretends to it, into his 


proper place among us low wretches, who believe there 
is another world. His Lordſhip, however, had two 
other reaſons for erecting humour into a criterion for ſo 
important a purpoſe: the thought is new and ſingular, 
and, as ſuch, makes the moſt diſtinguiſhed ornament of 
his book. Again, having, thro” all bis former writings, 
made uſe of humour inſtead of reaſon, and jeſted his 
reader into a ſet of very extraordinary concluſions, leſt 
any one ſhould ſay it was too ludicrous an inſtrument for 
ſo grave a purpole, as the inveſtigation of truths, of re- 
ligious truths, being able to prove whatever he pleaſed, 
he proved a jeſt to be the beſt middle term in every que- 
ſtion: ſo that his elaborate treatiſe, which he modeſtly 
ſtiles, An eſſay on the freedom of wit and humour, juſtly 
merits the title of, The jocular logic. Parallel to this is 
another art made uſe of by his Lordſhip, unknown to 
former writers, but hereafter to be imitated by all. The 
common method. followed before his time, in order to 
make a performance regular and coherent, was, firſt, to 
form an idea of certain rules for writing, and then to 
model the matter, and adjuſt the ſtile, to thoſe rules. 
To have run in this old beaten track, would have looked 
too ſlaviſh, formal, and ſtiff, for ſo great a genius, who 
is as abſolute a Libertine in criticiſm, as religion: he 
therefore ventured on a way more free and bold, firſt 
writing many of his treatiſes, without any rule at all; 
after this, he drew from theſe writings ſuch critical rules, 
as might ſerve. the purpoſes of all other authors, as 
Ariſtotle did the rules of Epic Poetry from Homer. Our 
Author's method (if we can call it ſo) may be termed, 
the obſcure, or the deſultory method, the patch-work, 
the riff-raff, the hotch-potch, of the Belles Lettres. 
Having wrote a good deal in this way, he wrote almoſt 
as 
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as much more to ſhew the excellence both of his method 
and execution, as alſo to corre& and reduce the unpo- 
liſhed world to a taſte for his new ſtandard : thus one 
treatiſe produced another, and the example came before 
the rule. In like manner, as he had intermixed a world 
of flights and rants with his works, which, in a cloſe 
inquiry after truth, and on controverted points, will not 
readily ſeem proper, to an ordinary reader, he ſhews, in 
his advice to an author, that this is an excellent ingre- 
dient in good writing: and, to ſupport himſelf with an 
indiſputable authority (an uncommon condeſcenſion in 
one who is wholly original, and above all imitation), he 
roves that Plato's Dialogues are Poems. As he had an 
incomparable talent at the obſcure, he affects, profeſſes, 
and defends it: as he never ſticks a moment to any point, 
ſo he labours, in the defence of the rhapſodical and miſ- 
cellaneous manner, in oppoſition to the methodical for- 
mality, uſed by the Clergy in their diſcourſes. By theſe 
means the defects, as another would call them, of his 
Lordſhip's performances, being recommended by bim- 
ſelf, as examples to his own rules, and patterns for imi- 
tation, are to become, for the future, the chief orna- 
ments and excellencies of all other writings. That you 
may have all his book at once, and over again, when 
you read any part of it, he every-where refers you to 
himſelf, ſometimes: backward, and ſometimes forward, 
by above three hundred marginal quotations. As his 
books are' made up of a fortuitous concourſe of para- 
graphs, this, and his large index, are the only cement 
that connects and methodizes his matter, An author 
who affects confuſion, and digreſſes at ſuch a rate as he 
does, may refer from any one place to any one place, 
being evexy-where, beginning, middle, and end. His 
| Inquiry concerning virtue is, indeed, a regular, and well- 
digeſted piece, wherein the errors and abſurdities of the 
Author come forward in rank and file, and ſo orderly, 
that the reader may pick out the drift, provided he gives 
a cloſe attention. Nevertheleſs, if he compares what he 
ſays in one place, with what he lays down in another of 
that performance, concerning evil, and the belief of fu- 
ture rewards. and puniſhments, he will find it no eaſy 
matter 
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matter to trace out his opinion. As he makes the di- 
ſtinction between moral good and evil, and the nature 
and force of obligation, to ariſe from the affections, he 
is obliged to ſeparate the affections into two claſſes, the 
natural and unnatural ; by which means the all-fufficient 
nature of man is, by his ſyſtem, acquitted and diſcharged 
of evil, which, according to him, is foreign to us, and 
' unnatural. But when this ſtroke of art comes to be 
cloſely conſidered, and compared with the nature of man, 
it appears, that the worſt of men hath no paſſion or affe- ' 
ction in him, which is not found in all men, and did not 
originally make a part. of human nature. 
Temp. Was our nature, then, originally evil ? 
.. Shep. By no means: but the evil we find in our affe- 
. ions ſprings not from any new additional affections; it 
only takes its riſe from the perverſion and corruption of 
the old, or natural. If all the unnatural affections, in 
his Lordſhip's catalogue, are examined, they will ap- 
pear to make a part of our nature, and to derive their 
-malignity wholly from exceſs, miſapplication, and cor- 
ruption: for the nature of a bad man is by no means in- 
larged, but only altered ; and therefore, had not his 
Lordſhip been more ſtudious of novelty than truth, he 
would have traced up moral evil to inordinate affection, 
rather than to unnatural or adventitious affections. 
Temp. Pray be ſo good as to exemplify this by an 
inſtance. e . 
Shep. He places envy among his unnatural affections; 
and yet, in all children, it is one of the firſt that makes 
its appearance; which could not happen, were it not na- 
tural, in our preſent ſtate of corruption. Is not ſelf-love 
natural to us? 
Temp. It is. 5 "IF | 
Shep. Is not the beſt man apt to be uneaſy, when he 
finds himſelf deſtitute of ſomewhat ornamental or pleaſ- 
ing, which he ſees others in poſſeſſion of? 
Temp. I believe he may. 3 
| Shep. Does he not endeavour to acquire that poſſeſſion, 
if he hath a probability of doing it, without injuſtice, or 
injury to any man ? WWE. 
Temp. He does. 


Shep. 
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Sbep. So far he is only acted by a natural ſelf love: 
but when he not only deſires the good for its own ſake, 
but that he may be on a level with the man in whom he 
' admires it; how do you call the affection he is then 
acted by? 1 | | 
Temp. It is emulation. | 
Shep. Whence proceeds emulation? | 

Temp. From a mixture of ſelf-love and pride. 

Shep. Is emulation a vice ? 

Temp. I think not. 

Shep. Pride, then, may be natural and unblameable 
in ſome inſtances ; may it not? 

Temp. I think it may. Fa? 

Shep. But when the perſon, who defires the good he 
admires in others, inſtead of endeavouring to obtain the 
like himſelf by laudable means, feels an inclination to 
rob others of it; and, being unable to do fo, is filled 

: with diſcontent and hatred ; what do you call him ? 
+ Temp. I pronounce him envious. 

Shep. You ſee, then, his envy proceeds from mere 
natural affections, which, by means of his inability, 
either to gratify or ſubdue them, become vicious and 
-deteſtable, . . 

i Temp. I ſee it clearly; and that his Lordſhip's di- 
ſtinction comes to nothing. Envy is, indeed, no affection, 
but only the perverſion of two affections. 
Shep. This Lord is much admired as a writer, whoſe 
- ſentiments are ſine, and ftile beautiful; and, in many 
places, they certainly deſerve it: he is, however, in the 
main, #obſcure, confuſed, deſultory, and affected. There 
canndt, therefore, be a more improper writer for the 
hands 'of a young man, who would acquire a clearneſs 
of conception, together with a natural and elegant habit 
of expreſſion ; becauſe his beauties ſerve only to paſs his 
enormous defects on the undiſcerning reader. His per- 
formances, which convey an infinity of bad principles, 
of ſelfefuſtciency, conceit, confuſion, and affectation Ca), 


e) God-governed, Mirnculize, Deity in the abſtract, as if it were 

a ſpecies, in the canſe of Deity, ſelf-paſſions, Miracle. prdef, cult for 

worſhip. Forming the Dual number tor dividing, in order to converſe 
with, one's ſelf, Sc. | | 

| | into 
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into minds as yet unformed, under the cover of ſuper- 
fcial reaſonings, and a glare of falſe wit, ſhould be con- 

ſidered as lumps of poiſon, wrapped in leaf-gold ; the 
covering thin, and the poiſon maſſy. All the young 
men, on whom the experiment hath been made, prove 

the truth of what I am here aſſerting: they no ſooner 
read theſe” books, than they become conceited, pert, and 
Jelf-Jufficient. Having little knowlege, and yet ſetting 
up for a great deal, they adopt his Lordſhip's expreſſions, 
and diſcover a world of affectation, ſo deſpicable and of- 
fenſi ve, that one cannot converſe with them, for half an 
hour, without pity and impatience. But well it were, 
if this was all; we find in them a foundation laid for in- 
fidelity, if not a ſuperſtructure already carried to the 

higheſt ſtory, and a chanel opened for a torrent of im- 
piety and vice to pour itſelf on the whole courſe of their 
future lives. It is more to be lamented, than wondered 
at, that his Lordſhip ſhould be the favourite author of 
young men ;. for he was near their ſtage of life when he 
wrote, and therefore his gay and airy way is too con- 
formable to their turn of mind, not to be highly ap- 
proved of. Beſides, he feeds their vanity, and gives 
them a looſe, which they are much apter to make an ill 
uſe of, than he was. The feeble bridle of moral beauties 
and deformities, and a ſtrong deſire to prove to the world, 
that his principles were ſufficient, might have kept ſo 
-bookiſh, ſo ſpeculative, and ſo ſickly a young man, 
within ſome bounds: but it does by no means follow, 
that the generality of our youths, expoſed to the moſt 
violent paſſions from within, and the moſt alluring 
temptations from without, ſtznd in need of no other 
reſtraints. oy 

Temp. Altho' his Lordſhip's writings gave me high 
| notions of virtue, yet, I freely own, they did not, by 
any means, inſpire me with a proportionable ardour to 
reduce them to practice. This did not a little recom- 
mend him to me as a writer; and, I verily believe, is 
with readers, ſuch as I was, the greateſt beauty in his 

E if not the very thing that makes ſuch li- 

ties and affectations pleaſe in him, as would diſguſt in 

an author of leſs ſoothing principles. | 1 

| eh. 
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Shep. Your confeſſion is worth all my remarks, 


UT it is time to paſs to another, whoſe ſtile and 
manner, being unworthy of natice, will not detain ' 
us; I mean Toland, who, being the natural ſon of an 
Iriſh Prieſt, was educated a Papiſt, afterwards turned 
Preſbyterian, and then Deiſt : this pretender to ſcholar- 
ſhip was of a mean and deſpicable genius, without any 
one conſiderable talent but cunning ; which, however, 
he made ſo dextrous an uſe of, that it ſerved him for 
judgment, learning, and every other accompliſhment ; 
inſomuch that he paſſed with many, in Pruy/ia and Eng- 
land, for a man of letters, and, particularly, for a great 
linguiſt. He was ſent over, by the fraternity of Deiſts 
on this ſide of the water, to propagate infidelity in /re- ' 
land, with appointments ſufficient to ſupport him in the 
rank of a Gentleman: he no ſooner arrived in Dublin, 
than his zeal for ſo good a cauſe prompted him to too 
open an expoſure of himſelf, and his principles ; inſo- 
much that, the Clergy of that city taking the alarm, he 
had the mortification, the very firſt Sunday after he ſet 
his foot on the Vi ſhore, to make one in an auditory, 
to which the preacher addreſſed a Sermon, filled, from 
beginning to end, with ſevere, but juſt invectives againſt 
him. Such treatment in his own country, you may be 
ſure, could not but ruffle one who was among the fore- 
moſt even of his own fraternity in conceit and Se//-/uffi-. 
ciency. In his paſſion he kept no meaſures, but ran into 
ſuch wild indecencies, as ſoon made him ridiculous, and | 
forced him to return in an huff, before his money was | 
out, or he had done any thing for it. After his return, | 
having ſupped, by invitation, with a wealthy Deiſt, a 
ſpoon was miſſing: poor Toland, as it is ſaid, was ſu- | 
pected of the fact by his brethren, not becauſe they were 
conſcious of better principles than his, but, probably, 
becauſe he was needy, and an 1ri/man: after being 
thought capable of ſuch an action, by his own Deiſtical 
friends, others cannot have an high idea of his morals : 
vet this perſon, deſpicable as he was, had a very impor- 
tant province committed to his pen by the club; it was 
no leſs than that of proving Chriſtianity to be not my- 
79 & ous ; 
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22 in which, under pretence of defending reve. 
_ inſt the charg e of myſteriouſneſs, he ſet Fimſcl 


2 the belief of a myſtery, or a point too high to be 
accounted for ; and then, with little more than mere aſ- 
ſertions, and texts of Seripture, which he * did nor 
could prove to be applicable to his purpoſe; he, by 2 
ſign, weakly ſhews, that nothing in the Goſpel dif | 
tion is now myſterious, or incomprehenſible. A ' he e 
abounds with proſeſſions of the higheſt regard for Chri- 
ſtianity, yet be labours hard to prove the wrt but, as 
to the laſt, touches neither on the Incarugtion, nor the 
Trinity; leaving our religion to anſwer, after al}, for 
thoſe and other myſteries, which he hath been at ſo much 
— to prove could never be made objects of our faith 
Almighty God. This author was under no neceſſity 
of endeavouring to write clumfily, or reaſon weakly, 
as is evident to-any candid reader, ha peruſes-that part 
of his performance, where he intends to bedemonſrative.. 
Were not all the other Deiſtical writers guilty of the ſame, 
or a like artifice, I ſhould charge the ſpoon on Taland. 
He who, in the maſk of a Chriſtian, gets admittance 
| = the minds of his readers, in order to ſteal away their 
ciples of religion and honeſty, not to enrich hisqwn, 
— y to disfurniſn their minds; may, without a breach 
of charity, be — capable of a theft, that ** lome- 


"x thing in his pock | 
— TR — of the theſt is a very Rrades one. 


Was . it not as natural to:ſuppole ſown os the ſervants 
pocketed the ſpoon? _ 

Shep. The honourable company were beſt able to 
jadge whether a Chriſtian ſervant, or a Deiſtical Sale. 
man, was the moſt likely to be a chief. | 


Temp. True. 
Shep. Tbis worthy teacher of Dein, coifambteing: 


whether any of his ingenious brethren would honour his 
memory with an epitaph, wrote one for himſelf; in 
which his vanity, and bad Latin, outlive him; and in 


which, among other things hi panegyrical, — tells 
the world he underſtood 22 * languages. : 


X ; * 


his might, * prove, that God could never re 


Temp. Above Jure, Did he underſtand eleven, or 
not? | | = . R 1 

Shep. His epitaph, you ſee, is myſterious, altho' Chri- 
ſtianity is not; but it was ſo long, that all he died worth 
was not ſufficient to purchaſe him a tomb · ſtone large 
enough to contain it. 


RAY, Mr. Templeton, did you ever hear, that 
Inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in England ? | 

Temp, No, indeed. | 

Shep. Well, you will find it is, if you read over Mr. 
Collins's preface to his Grounds, &c. or elſe. be forced to 
believe he wrote it for the meridian of Rome, or Madrid. 
He therein makes the moſt lamentable and bitter outcries 
for want of liberty to write or ſpeak one's mind upon 
religious ſubjects. Till I ſaw this performance, I thought 
there had not been. a cauntry under heaven, where ſo 
great encouragement. is given to books publiſhed againſt. 
the eſtabliſhed religion, as in this. The uſe he would 
make of greater liberty, were it granted him, appears 
by his uſe of that liherty, or rather indulgence, he had; 
which was nothing more than to introduce into the world 
another piece of knavery of the ſame kind with that of 
the deſpicable Taland. In his firſt chapter he aſſerts, that 
the New Teſtament is founded on the Old, or Chriſtianity 
on Judaiſm ; but does not ſo. much as attempt to prove, 
that it is founded on nothing elſe: yet, as if this latter 
had been fully proved, he thinks he can totally deftroy - 
Chriſtianity. by ſhewing, that the only foundation he 
allows it is unſound. For this he hath a trick that is 
wondrouſly ingenious. He firſt labours to prove, that 
the prophecies. of the Old Teſtament are, as applied in 
the New, to be underſtoad only allegorically or typically : 
for this he calls in the authority of Surenbuſius, and then 
mangles and abridges that writer's whimſical ſcheme for 
the allegorical interpretation, in his application of it to 
the particular prophecies cited in the New Teſtament, 
from the Old. By theſe means he makes that interpret- 
ation (according to him the beſt, or only interpretation) 
appear altogether abſurd and ridiculous: yet, all this 
time, if you will believe himſelf, Colli is a Chriſtian, 
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and is at all this trouble merely for the good of Chri- 
ſtianity. He carefully avoids taking the leaſt notice, 
that Chriſtianity is founded on miracles of its own in the 
writings of all Chriſtian Apologiſts, as well as Judaiſm. 
Till, therefore, this latter foundation is deſtroyed, what 
I have here ſaid io a few words, in order only to detect 
and expoſe his low chicane, is a ſufficient anſwer to his 
whole book. ' The ſame author, in another celebrated 

rformance, after giving us a definition of Free think- 
ing (a), which fits nothing but the mere act of judging 
(for it contains no idea of freedom), recommends it as 
neceſſary to the acquiring knowlege of every kind, par- 
ticularly of religion: having —— to trifle with the 
reader, he proceeds immediately to impoſe on him by an 
artiſice, which one would hardly expect from ſo filly a 
beginning. He tells us, the Bible contains axcollettion of 
tracts given us, at divers times, by God himſelf; and in- 
fiſts, that, as it is the work of God, it muſt be wrote 


with the greateſt exactueſi: yet he lays, there is not, per- 
haps, in the world ſo miſcellaneous. a book; and endeavours 


to ſhew, that it is impoſſible to underſtand it, without 
vaſt knowlege in hiſtory, chronology, mathematics, 


phyſics, ethics, architecture, Ic. from whence he infers 


the neceſſity of Free-thinking, in order to the attainment 
of right notions. in Theology, that is, in order to the 
diſtinguiſhing, from true religion, certa n articles of faith 


contained in the Scriptures, which he does not expreſly 


mention, but figures to us, with a little mixture of Popiſh 
ſuperſtitions, by ſome tricks of legerdemain. Having 
laid this foundation, he then endeavours. to prove, that 
Chriſtians have no better notions of God, and his attri- 


butes, than others; and that the Scriptures are corrupt, 


and unintelligible. All this is profeſſedly done for the 


- ſervice of Chriſtianity. Thus this Gentleman recom- 


mends Free-thinking by a moſt perſidious dealing, and 


leads his reader to a ſearch after truth by a ſyſtem of chi- 


cane and diſſimulation. 
Temp. Such mean artifices are altogether unworthy of 
a Gentleman, to ſay nothing of a champion for liberty, 


and a guide to truth. 


- (a) See A diſcourſe of Free-thinking, G.. 


Shep... 
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I ET us now turn our eyes to the great 
ny " Apoſtle of Deiſm, who, in his laſt com- 
prehenſive work, hath exhauſted what is ſaid by all the 
other Libertine writers, and ſummed the whole force of 
their cauſe, inſomuch that this book is become the Bible 
of all Deiſtical readers, I mean Tindal; in compariſon 
of whom, Toland.is but a pedant, Collins a ſophiſter, and 
his- Lordſhip himſelf a trifler. This great man gave 
himſelf a better opportunity of looking ſharply into re- 
ligion, and ſeeing its weak fide; than Deiſts uſually do. 
In the reign of Charles the Second he was a Proteſtant, 
in that of James the Second a Papiſt, and, after the Re- 
volution, he conformed to the Church of England; 
which, for want of another Revolution, he was Þorced, 
in outward profeſſion, to adhere to, during the reſt of 
his life; yet not ſo ſcrupulouſly, but that. he ſet himſelf 
to ruin that Church, and to deſtroy not only revelation, 
but, I may fay, all religion, firft by his Rights of tbe 
Chriſtian Church, and s by his Chriftianity as 
old as the creation. After doubling thus upon the ſcent, 
not of truth, but of his worldly intereſts, we are not to 
wonder at ſeeing the looſeneſs of his principles, either 
in his books, or by his life and converſation. Whether 
he drew his diſpenſations from his Popery, or his Deiſm, 
I know not; however, he acted as freely as he thought, 
and exemplified what he wrote by what he did. His 
principles were not, like thoſe of ſome other Deiſts, 
merely whimſical and ſpeculative, but highly ſerviceable 
to the pleaſing or profitable purpoſes, er which they 
were choſen. They coſt him his conſcience, and his 
character; and therefore, not to have turned them to 
ſome account, would have been ill management. I ſhall 
not rake into the deteſtable particulars, which are ſtill 
remembred by many, of whom ſome do, nevertheleſs, 
admire lis writings, and adhere to his principles. g 
Temp. How can we conceive, that any rational creature 
ſhould ever become the diſciple df ſuch a wretch? 
Shep. It is eaſily enough accounted for. People at a 
diſtance from London and Oxford either never heard of 
his pranks; or, if they did, looked on them as only the 
inventions of Chriſtians, As to thoſe who knew full 
Vor. II. 5 well 
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| well the life he led, and yet becams his followers; it was, 
3 A ba ber gn ret dre oy 
that they countenanced lewdnels, and other vices, be- 
cauſe no other principles could make them eaſy. Nothing 
| ſo ſtrongly recommended them to their liking, as to ſee 
| their pleaſing effects on both the fortune and pleaſures of 
| 3 him, who. had contended ſo Rrenuouſly for chem in his 
; writings. 
| Temp ; You i juſt now, that he aimed at the de 
8 : eee of all religion : how does that appear ? 
1 In his Chriftiazity as old as the creation he uſes 
ST which, if admitted, muſt end in 
downright Atheiſm. This the anſwerers of that book 
if ogy; pn and he never attempted to clear thoſe ar- 
of the conſequence. 
Temp. 4 that writers are not an{werable 
hes cophgnences that may be Green leon, wha they 


liſh ? 
mud . If a writer is charged with ſuch conſequences as 
ET and * 2— — _ re- 
 nounces. them; it is gran t the 
uences ms, from the beginning, a part of his 
t: but if that prayer was his, which by the 
ublie is aſcribed to him; it ſhews he was not far from 
Atheiſm of Epicurus. Since he therein expreſſes him- 
8 this effect: If chou art at all concerned for one 
| inbgnibcanton Tame be.” and that which he is re- 
PE po. ve uſed, 2 little before his death, If there 
; a God, I defire he may have mercy on me ;” ſhew, 
bi yg _ Pl the ie; — 
n men are apt to religion 
* 4 Bath, howener. 40e 8 kay e his life and 


Temp. Some people take his laſt work to be a defence | 
of Ciriani apo dee that it came too late 
mto the world. | 
 S$Shep. It paſſes, at firſt, on the ignorant reader, under i 
that notion; but, as he proceeds, he finds Chriſtianity 
refuted by that very objection which * 1 
his chief argument againſt our 78 99 5 
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Temp. And ſo, altho', in the title-· page, Chrifiquity i 
e eee the body of the — : 


Shep. Ves; and that which is jugsled into the place 
chriſtened w religion of 


Loo ith, 134 name, ig the 


9785 e religion, I ſuppoſe, which made the Authar 

Ne. By Even that. Here. the ſharper ſhews . 
the writer ſo plainly, that his readers muſt Mar 
in the merit gf impoſing on ay blo e 
ta qQpinions, 


thels, to 1 


Temp. * ſcheme of Libertigiſm, which com- 
pliments human nature with Se/-/ufficiency, 
and turns its beſt fide outward to a ſuperficial obſerver, 
is, in my opinion, as well as yours, a flat contradiction 
to common experience :. but I long to hear your remarks 
on the Fable of the bees, which repreſents mankind as a 
ſort of devils, and makes vice the ſpring of every thi 
they do, nat excepting their beſt actions. You wi 
own, I believe, that vanity and S-/f-/affiezency could not 


have dictated ſo ſevere a ſatire on the whole human ſpe- 


cies, and, of conſequence, on the Author himſelf. 
Shep. Tam very far from owning any ſuch thing, ſince, 

if I did, the —— work itſelf would contradict me. 

The writer does not ſa much as pretend to be of a differ. | 

ent make-frem all other men, whom he repreſents un- 

der the influence of vanity, as the firſt mover of all they 


think, or do. When this book was penned, Se/f-/uffi- 


ciency had, in a greater or leſs degree, taken poſeſhon 
of all the writers and readers among us. What princi- 
ple, therefare, could Mandeville have defended, that 
would have given him fo high an air of ſingularity, 


as the one he choſe, and yet, at the ſame time, have 
ſhewn his contempt for religion? If Hokbes had nat liv- 
ed before him, he muſt haye even carried off the credit 
al an inventor. Of all the writers on the fide of in- 
gelity, this had the grew eſt ſtack of wit and experience: 
his ſtile, indeed, is a little — but it is * 
| 8 
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The eloquente of Uly/es is, in Homer, com- 
to a ſhower of ſnow; but that of Mandeville is 


like a ſhower of ſtones, that flattens all the incloſures of 


virtue, and leaves a frightful face of ruin behind it. 
Shafteury labours to prove mankind, of whom he 
knew but little, benevolent, public-ſpirited, and, by 
nature, good. Mandeville takes as much pains to prove 
them the reverſe of all this. Theſe authors both attack 
Chriſtianity, but from quite oppoſite quarters, and on 
_ contrary = - A Chriſtian -may leave them to ſhoot 
wide of what they aim at, and hit one another ; but a 
Libertine, -who hath a ready faith for any thing that 
promiſes to rid him of a troubleſome religion, gives 
often as full an aſſent to both, as a Libertine hath to 
ive, and ſerves himſelf with the arguments and ſneers of 
th. All things are right and true, altho' never fo re- 
5 one another, that help to hunt from his con- 
ience ſuch an inmate as Chriſtianity, Theſe allies of 
his, enemies as they are to each other, are called in to 
combat the preſent invader of his repoſe and pleafures : 
and although, when the victory ſhall be obtained, and 
religion baniſhed, he can never reconcile them ; yet he 
knows well enough how to keep them quiet, having 
room in his capacious mind to billet contradictions at 
ſuch a diſtance from one another, as to prevent their in- 
terfering and jarring at any time. In moſt controver- 
fies, truth is on one fide or other, or, at leaſt, in the 
middle; but in this, between Shafteſbury and Mande- 
wille, it is really no where: men are not what either re- 
ts them. We are not to thank the mere nature 

of man, whether good or bad, but ſomewhat of a more 
excellent and beneficent diſpoſition, for the aſſiſtances 
and ſervices we receive from man. If all the good, 
that is done for the pure abſtracted love of virtue, were 
ſeparated from that which flows from other motives, it 
would not be ſufficient to ſet up one truly honeſt man, 
not to ſay a Saint, or an Hero, much leſs a whole ſpecies 
of Heroes: and as to the good that is done by vice, it 
can be no argument in favour of vice, the natural tend- 


ency of which is only evil; but ſnews the wiſdom of 
God, who hath ſa conſtituted the nature of man, 
F | 0 
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the world he hath placed him in, that good reſults, at 
luaſt, even from evil itſelf. 
- . Temp, I never thought theſe two writers ſo oppoſite : 
for if the Doctor tells us, that private malefits are public 
benefits; the Peer maintains, that particular evil is general 
3 Shep. It is true: but why, then, doth the Doctor 
attack his Lordſhip with ſo much animoſity? 
Temp. I reall t know. "Ir | 
Shep. It was becauſe they entertained a quite oppoſite 
opinion of mankind, and each founded his peculiar ſy- 
tem on his own opinion of the ſpecies ;. which opinion, 


* 
. 


becauſe it was a favourite, he thought he could not poſ- 


- - ably indulge too much, or carry too far. 
- Temp. You have, to my great ſatisfaQtion, laid open 
- the peculiar artifice of each Libertine performance, hi- 
therto taken into our conſideration : but, pray, what 18 
the trick, or ſtratagem, of the Independent Whig ? That 
performance abounds with very emphatical profeſſions of 
love, and even zea}, for Chriſtianity ; contains little or 
nothing, at leaſt that I could obſerve, of Deiſtical prin- 
ciples; and feems to meddle with hardly any thing eſe 
than the vices of the Clergy, which it labours to retorm : 
a deſign, in my opinion, truly laudable; and, conſider- 
ing the times we live in, neither unſeaſonable, nor un- 
worthy the pen of a Chriſtian writer. It is true, the 
writers of theſe papers laſh the Clergy with exceſſive acri- 
| mony : but this ſeems purely the effect of an over- heated 
. zeal for Chriſtianity ; ſince, towards the beginning of 
that work, they ſpeak of your office in terms full of re- 
ſpect and affection, and, contrary to the uſual practice 
of Libertines, diſtinguiſhing the good Clergy from the 
| bad, profeſs as high a regard for the former, as diſ- 
eſteem for the latter: but what contributed more than all 
this, to convince me of their zeal and hearty attachment 
to our religion, is, their declaring, that Libertiniſm did 
not ariſe from any want of evidence in favour of Chri- 
ſtianity, but from the ill lives of the Prieſts; and that a 
good and truly pious Miniſtry might, with the greateſt 
eaſe, extirpate that poiſonous plant, notwithſtanding 
Xs having ſpread ſo far, and firuck its roots ſo deep. 
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Sb. There is no one thing in the world that better 
ſuits with a rational and religious mind, than a calm diſ- 
pafſionate endeavour to trace up whatſoever happens, 
tho' never ſo ſeemingly evil in its nature and tendency, 
to a wiſe deſign, or, at leaſt, permiſſion, of Providence. 
I have often conſidered the bock, you ſpeak of, in this 
night. As we have little or no diſcipline to regulate the 
behaviour of the Clergy ; as the friends of that order are 
too tender to chaſtiſe and expoſe the unſounder part of 
thoſe who fill it; and as thoſe among us, who have ſome 
| for religion, have yet more for their own ſaſety, 
and their worldly views ; ſuch books as the Iadepenaent 
Mig might be of ſingular-uſe, if duly attended to by 
the Clergy ; for altho' in ſome places they ridicule what 
in right and good, in others they ſcourge our real errors 
and enormities. The juſt Providence of God, fince we 
will not exerciſe a due diſcipline on ourſelves, lays on us 
the ſeverer diſcipline of our enemies, in letting looſe ſuch 
pertormances againſt us, which in part anſwer ends more 
agreeable to the Divine permiſſion, than the intention of 
their writers. 
Temp. You leok upon the authors of this work then, 
as enemies to our religion? — 
Shep. Friends never reprove with bitterneſs like theirs; 
and therefore we may be ſure the reformation of thoſe 
they rail at and ridicule, makes no part of their intention. 
If they beſtow encomiums on a few of the Clergy, it is 
but to gain credit, with undiſcerning people, to their 
profeſſions of zeal for Chriſtianity, and to the invectives 
with which they load the reſt. Thefe invectives and 
_ Teproaches, thus gilded, go glibly down with numbers 
who are yet. Chriſtians, and. fill them with a too general 
diſtafte for the Clergy. Hence zrifes à ſettled diſineli- 
nation to their advice, as well public as private; which 
keeps them at a diſtarice from both, and at the'ſame time 
lays them open to the poifon of Libertiniſm, inſuſed by 
the books and converſation of thofe, who by degrees, and 
artfully, altho' a little more openly, inſinuate their argu- 
ments againſt Chriſtianity. Thus theſe men of candour 
cover What they utter againſt the — the bitterneſs 
of their fouls, under ſpecious proteſtations of regard for 
<> our 
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our religion, and labour in the ſupport of Deiſm againſt 
that bo by prejudice alone, while they leave the 
argumentative part of a work, fo baſe and diſingenuous, 
to others, who wear a thinner maſk, 5 
Temp. Such, I muſt own, hath been the effect of the 
rmance under cenſure; but how doth this appear 
ve been the deſign of its authors ? | | 
Shep. 8 know who thoſe authors were ? 
Tap. I do. | 
Shes. — — Wag Deiſts ? 
Temp. They were generally ſo reported. *. 
Sher. Did not fone of them, particularly Calin, pu- 
bhik diſtinct treatifes againſt Chriſtianity ? Eb? 
- Temp. They did. | 
Shep. What interpretation, then, are you to pat oh 
their warm profeſſions of veal for Chriſtianity ? Can you 
imagine ſuch had a real intention to promote its 
credit by a re ion of the Miniftry, the very grenteft 
A 1 hn 1 * 
. How neceflary a thing it is to the happineſs of 
mankind, that fuch deteſtable deceivers ſhould be un- 
maſked to the whole world | | 
Shep. A further proof of their bad intentions may be 
gathered from that very obfervation of yours, on Which 
you founded your too favourable opinion of them, 
namely, their diſtinguifhing between the good and the 
bad Clergyman. Who is their good Clergyman ? Phys- - 
Au, that vain-glorious patronizer of diſſenſions, and 
erroneous doctrines, ſo cried up by men like himfelf, 
for his artful writings againſt all his ſolemn ſubſcriptions 
and declarations. And who is their bad Clergyman'? 
The Biſhop of Man, than whom nd age of Chriſtianity, 
nor of the world, hath ever produced a more faithful aud 
Paſtor, nor a more upright man. IT have 
run down the one, and applauded the vther, is a fuſhi- 
cient key to the defigns of theſe authors, and may ſerve 
for a refutation of their whole performance, till it ſhall 
pleaſe God to give it a full anſwer in an intire reforma- 
tion of the Clergy. In the mean time that Clergyman 
beſt repels the poiſon of this chicaning book, who lives 
und aQts us A Clergyman ſhoald do. All other Cler- 
| N 4 | gy men, 
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- preaches up abſtinence from the allurements of an barlot, 
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againſt it, do but exhibit to mankind a confirmation of 
what is urged therein; do but argue on the fide of its 
authors, and-ſhamefully publiſh to the world a new edi- 


tion of this attack on Chriſtianity, in their own conduct. 
The Ind pendent Whig ſhews his averſion to Chriſtianity 


by what he ſays againſt faſling. He is indeed as much 
in the right, as a Deiſt can be, to ridicule that,. and all 
other acts of mortification. Our paſſions keep pace with 
our blood, that with our appetites, and thoſe again with 
the greater or leſs degree of indulgence ſhewn them. 
Now the appetites, and, if mortification do not prevent 
it, the paſſions of all men, are more or leſs exceſſive, 
thro* natural corruption or habit; and conſequently call 
for different degrees of ſtrength and activity in the go- 
verning principle, which is reaſon; but reaſon without 
religion, or both without mortification, are too weak to 
ſubdue the paſſions, eſpecially. in ranker conſtitutions, 
The ification of our deſires and. paſhons being at- 


tended with pleaſure, religion, and whatſoever elſe re- 


ſtrains that gratification, muſt be in ſome degree diſtaſte- 
ful to our corrupt nature, and the more, as the paſſions 
and appetites are ſtronger. Mortification therefore not 
only aids religion, but helps to abate or remove the re- 
luctance of nature to religion. It is for this reaſon that 
.a Deiſt, as ſuch, muſt be an enemy to mortification ; for 
the grand inducement to Libertint/m is ſenſuality, or love 


of pleaſure; but that inducement loſes as much of its 


Force in a perſon ſubdued by mortification, as it does in 


one debilitated to the ſame degree by ſickneſs. Hence 

it is, that all Libertines, and the Independent Whig among 
the reſt, repreſent it as a churliſh ſort of fin, to refuſe at 
any time the good creatures God hath provided for us, 
out of which they never except the artificial and provo- 
cCative articles of luxury. This they do, in order to in- 
_ duce their diſciples to a free and unſtinted uſe of meat, 
drink, eaſe, and ſoftneſs. As ſoon as, in obedience to 

_ - theſe ſoothing leſſons, the appetites have laid in a ſufſi- 
. cient ſtore, the paſſions immediately grow high and hot; 


and then religion muſt talk nonſenſe, or tell lyes, if it 


Oe. 


* 
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ſays, that abſtinence in eat- 
ing and drinking is any help to abſtinence from lewdneſs, 
or a means of preſerving us humble, meck, and patient. 
Whatever reaſon religion may have to call in the aſſiſt- 
ance of faſting and mortification, irreligion hath the ſame 
for objecting to them. It is certainly far from being a 


is at any time a duty, or a point of prudence, to deny 
— whatſoe ver our defires may demand, and our 


fortunes give us. 


Temp. I perceive the artifice of this performance lies 


very , and conceals a vaſt magazine of miſchief at 
the — However, faſting, which is againſt nature, 


and may be prejudicial to health, cannot ſurely be ac- 
ceptable to God. * | 
Shep. Not in itſelf, nor for its own ſake, but only as 


It tends to ſubdue our inordinate affections, and render 
us more amenable to his laws; which, by a diſcreet ma- 


nagement, it may do, without in the leaſt impairing the 
health of ſuch, as ſtand in need of it. | 

Temp. I muſt confeſs, Mr. Shepherd, I have no great 
idea of its efficacy for that purpoſe. How can mere bo- 
dily applications or expedients work a change in the paſ- 
fions, which are mental and-internal ? | 

W Our paſſions and affections are purely animal, 
and, being placed, as it were, between the ſoul and 
body, become the medium or inſtrument, by which the 


ſpiritual and corporeal part of our nature mutually act 


and re · act upon each other. When theſe inſtruments 
have too much energy of their own, the ſprings of 
thought and action are wound too high; from whence 
proceed violent perturbations in the mind, and oſten 
dangerous diſorders of the body, by which both health 
and virtue are impaired. Now it is found by experience, 
that the paſſions and affections draw their fewel thro' the 
body, from the quality and quantity of its nouriſhment. 
It is with us in this reſpect, as it is with other animals; 
high-feeding exalts our paſſions, and abſtaining reduces 
them. Pray, Mr. Templeton, have we not our bodies 
and paſſions in common with the brute creation ? 
Temp. We certainly have. 


Shep. 


Sc. as a neceſſary duty; or 


thing indifferent to the diſpute about religion, whether it 


' 


| 
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Temp. I keep them y high in fleſh. . 
8555 Not ſo high, 1 ſuppoſe, as to tempt them to run 
awzy with you ? | 5a 

Shep. No, you only give them provender ſufficient for 


 Nrength and uRivity'; but you go no farther; for you 


do not wholly truſt either to the ſtrength of your bridle, 
or to your own ſkill in keeping your ſeat. But why do 
J talk of horſes? Many of us ſeem to'borrow — 
from bears, tygers, and lions, rather than from more 
manageable animals. | 

Temp. Nothing more true | | 

Shep. The keen appetites. of ſuch men are perpetually 
Ut work to pamper their paſſions. Earth, air, and ea, 


ate runſucked for articles of luxury; and thoſe things, 


That ate in themſelves too high for common food, muſt 


de raifed ftill higher, before they can come up to their 


palates, by ſeaſonings and fawces, Which it is the buſineſs 
of an art more extenſive and refined, than the Mathe- 
matics, to prepare for them. To a meal, conſiſting of 
ingredients thus fitted for the, purpdofe, they fit down, 
before the laſt is half digeſted ; and, having eat as * 
as they are able, ſpend the remainder of the day, an 
ſometimes the night too, in ſwallowing great quantities 
of the higheſt wines, or other inflaming liquors. All 
Uiis, however, would be but a taſteleſs entertainment, 
Were it not ſeaſoned with foft muſic, wanton ſongs, li- 
bertine converſation, and flattery: In what a eotidition, 
Think you, are their paſſions, after having been thus 
regaled? 

Temp. I have made the experiment too often on my- 
ſelf not to be ſenſible of its effects. 

Sbep. In ſuch a caſe each paſſion is ſeized with a diſ- 

temper peculiar to itſelf. Pride is fwelled to phrenſy; 


anger is inflamed to madneſs; luſt is putrefied with a 


leproſy. Conſideration, in the mean time, ſnorts itſelf 
to death in a lethargy ; conſcience languiſhes in a deep 
palſy ; and reaſon, the glory and boaſt of man, the lord 
and governor of human nature, hath nothing elſe to a | 

ad ut 
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but to contrive a better dinner for to-morrow, to look 
out for other articles of ſenſuality, on which 2 % 
thus enraged, may be employed, and to hunt for ſuc 
principles, as may countenance that employment. If 
the perſon, prepared in this manner for miſchief, is only 
in a private ſtation, an hundred, or a thouſand wretches, 
are all that can ſuffer by him; but, if he is a King, his 
own, and all the nations bordering on it, muſt expect to 
be'viſited wich the ſword and laughter. Human blood 
muſt furniſh fawce to = diſhes ; and 328 = 
yether with the groans of dying men, mult ſupply muy 
to his meals. The pride and ambition, the lf ab cru- 
elty, of ſuch men, may be all traced to their tables, and 
found, as in their ſeeds, among their diſhes and bottles, 
"Now; Sir, invert the ſuppoſition; let men be temperate 
at all times, which to an epicure is, I own, a continual 
faſt. But if this treatment of their paſſions is too gentle 
to ſubdue them, and they are ſtill in | of relaphing 
into riot and ſenſuality, let them go farther, and on 
Tome occafions, faſt, and mortify their affections: ma 
not a cool head, and governable paſſions, be expected 
Don't contrary cauſes produce contrary effects? And will 
not a mind, in this calm and diſpaſſionate diſpoſition, be 
better able to ſteer its way to truth, to religion, and 
devotion, than in the midſt of ſuch a ſtorm as that we 
have been deſeribing? By this time you may ſee the 
reaſons, that induced the authors of the book we are 
ſpeaking of, to write againſt faſting and mortification. 
Temp. I ſee them; I feel them; and condemn myſelf 
of folly for not having been ſooner ſenſible of them. 
Sbep. Among all the books wrote either for or againſt 
religion, this is one of the moſt ſuperficial, and therefore 


the beſt adapted to 2 ſhillow reader, who hath not lite- 


"ature enough to be caught with artful quotations, nor 
ſufficient underſtanding to be impoſed on by an appear- 
ance of reaſon. It is made up of bitter words, flaſhes 
of wit, and ſmart reflections; by which it is qualified to 

carry down irreligion'to the meaneſt capacities, to turn 
the ſlave into a Libertine, the fool into a witling, and 
ſet a fort of edge on minds too dull and ſtupid to. be 

ſharpened, but in the way of profaneneſs. Having 
EN N 6 dwelt 
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dwelt ſufficiently on this perſormance, it is time to call 


another. Pray, Sir, have you read Holton on the mi- 
racles of our Saviour? | 


Temp. I have, and will ſave you the trouble of re- 


marking on a wretch beneath all criticiſm. When my 
admiration for Libertine writers was at the higheſt, [ 


looked in his performance with contempt. His pitiful 
trick of refuting the miracles, under pretence of allego- 
rizing them, is ſo ſtate and barefaced, his ſtile ſo low and 
rude, and his attempts to reaſon ſo abſurd and ſenſeleſs, 
that I could not help looking on him as a very deſpicable 


fellow, who was on the ſhift for bread. 


Shep. Yet, as he had been more impudent and in- 
decent than the reſt of the Deiſtical writers, he paſt for 
an hero among his own tribe; and his picture, I am 


told, found a place in the clofets of ſome very great per- 


ſonages. Ire 


Tay. Evepen of him. I am impatient to hear 


your remarks on Chriſtianity not founded on 


that contributed more to my 
being a Libertine, than all the other Deiſtical writings. 

_  Ghep. It is indeed more artfully executed than the reſt: 
its ſophiſtry is deeper; and the humour, which is remote 


and delicate, ſeems, at firſt ſight, rather to be ſuggeſted 


by the weak ſide of religion, than to proceed from the 
induſtry of the writer. The matter of this performance 
is ſaid to have been clubbed for by Tindal's diſciples, a 
ſet of men whoſe debaucheries and blaſphemies would 
have rendered them infamous in any other age or country 
but their own. As to the artifice, on which it is planned, 
it conſiſts in puſhing the arguments of Divines concerning 
the deficiencies of reaſon, and the neceſſity of Divine 
revelation and „to the utmoſt extremity, that the 
reader may think it impoflible to be a Chriſtian without 
ſhutting his eyes, and ſhaking hands with reaſon and 
common ſenſe. To this end, the texts of Scripture that 
ſet forth the neceſſity of God's aſſiſtance in order to 
faving faith, and a good life, are much inſiſted on ; and 
ſuch as ſtrongly recommend the uſe of our ſenſes and 
reaſon in judging of religion, are kept out of ſight. hor 
| PETR | tru 
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truth is, human nature, in order to its becoming effectu- 


ally religious · and virtuous, requires two things; the 


one, that reaſon ſhould be convinced; for which purpoſa, 


prophecies, miracles, and arguments, are made uſe of; 
the other, that the will ſhould be inclined, in which 
- conſiſts the peculiar office of grace. Reaſon cannot be 


convinced, nor faith excited, without arguments ; nor- 
will ents do either, unleſs they are attended to by 
a mind unbyaſled. God's Holy Spirit alone can take off - 


the univerſal byaſs againſt religion, that lies on the eor- | 


rupt and ſenſual minds of all men, and produce in them 
an attention to the arguments in favour of religion. 


Hence appear diſtinctly the reſpective offices of reaſon 
- and grace, in order to an effectual faith; and hence may 
be eaſily underſtood and explained whatſoever is ſaid in 


Scripture, when the former is appealed to, or the latter 
ſaid to be neceſſary, before we can believe any otherwiſe 


than as the devils do. Attention. is neceſſary to con- 
viction, and grace to attention; and whereas, after the 
-reaſon of a man is thoroughly reconciled to religion, he 


may ſtill continue wicked, ſo that his conviction ſhall 
only ſerve to condemn, not reform. him, it is evident, 
that God's aſſiſtance is here alſo neceſſary to apply his 
conviction to his will, to preſs it home upon his paſſions, 
and to give life and vigour to his faith.. - 2 


that book is made to depend, that ſeem 


Temp. There is one thing, on which » great part of 
clearly to 
_ eſtabliſh his main point, concerning the neceſſity of abdi- 


cating reaſon intirely, in order to our continuing Chri- 


| Riians, after having been educated in Chriſtianity. He 


ſays, the Scriptures make it highly criminal to a ize 
from the faith, or even to doubt; and he ſays, 
what I think cannot be denied, that no one can fairly 
examine into principles, while he continues prejudiced in 
their favour. From hence, I think, it clearly follows, 


that no man, educated a Chriſtian, is at liberty, 'when 


he comes to the uſe of reaſon, to inquire effectuall 


y 
into the grounds of his faith; and yet, without ſuch an 
inquiry, what he believes may as well be an abſurdity, 

dr a falſhood, as a truth; which ſeems to make the faith 


of a Chriſtian a v ecarious thing. | 
2 er Pree 8 K 


— Dil vnt 
_ Shop. Pray, Mr. 7 , can a man lay aſide, and 
wholly diveſt himſelf of, a preconceived opinion, with- 
out reaſon ? 

Temp. He cannot. | 
hep. It is impoſſible, therefore, for any man er ty | 


change his opinions. 


Temp. How is that? 
Shep. Why, ae nates ts Reon 
without firſt laying it afide ; and he cannot lay it aſide, 
and become neutral, without firſt candidly confidering 


— 


Temp. This indeed runs the argument to a contra- 
aide circle, and I know not what to ſay tot. 

_ -Shrp. Let this argument of our Author, thus levelled | 
at Chriſtianity, be tried on Deiſm, and we ſhall quickly 
Yee its fallacy. Be pleaſed, Sir, for-a moment to take 


oon you the perſon. ET, 3 


what to ſay. 
Temp. I will. 
hep. As you ta ydu eannot fairly 
examine the truth of Deiſm, if you do not firſt ceaſe to 
be a Deiſt. 
Temp. Town, Leannot de that, before I hear the argu- 
monty againſt Deiſm, and'am convinced by them. 

But you cannot be convinced by them, altho' 
they are never ſo ſtrong, if you continue under your 
' Deiſtical prejudiee; therefore that muſt be cafſhiered 
previoully to the examination of thoſe arguments. 

' Temp. The thing is plain. Pray 'whence ariſes this 
embarraſſment ? 

Shep. From ſetting: out vn a wron g principle. All 
Libertines lay it down for a maxim, avi others too rea- 


*dily grant it, that it is impoffible for a man candidly to 
examine his prejudices, without firſt laying them aſide, 


and becoming — neutral, or to his 


former opinions. 


Temp. It will be hard to make me doubt the truth of 
this maxim. 


hep, You * quickly pereciveir'o'be a —_ 
ary. 
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fallucy. Nee 
belongs to ot 

Tap. I am. 

Sbeß. But as two rr 
it may poſſibly be mine; will you give a fair hearing to 
1 on which I mn yum 
Te | 
Yen Yet you are ſtill ſtrongly of opinion itis yours. . 
Temp. I am indeed, and will keep poſſediion cill the 

ſhall be made appear. 
Shep. In this inſtance, Sir, altho' you retain your 
opinion in its full ſtrength, yet — qualified to judge, 
us un honeſt man ſhould . a 2 ought 
to be perſevered in, or the reaſons of my 


to. 
Fp. The force of what you fay is not to be reliſted. 

An honeſt mind, alcho' ſtill attached by prejudice to an 
opinion, or by ſelf-intereſt to a property, may neverthe- 
leſs decide in either caſe with candour. 

Shep. Ves; but the arguments that prevail on him to 
quit his attachmerits, muſt have more apparent ſtrength 
in them, than thoſe attachments, which in a diſingenuous 
mind they feldom have; and therefore ſuch minds are 
very unit judges in all queſtions 2 their own 
N or claims. 


Temp. XN o do not intend, I hope, to finiſh your 
eriticiſms, before you _ me your ſenti- 
ments of the Moral A and the poſthumous 
works of Mr. CH 
Shrp. You — in the right on'tto j join theſe to- 
ther; for it was but one ſpirit, preciſely one kind and 
degtee of vanity, that taught them to wrangle and ſeribble 
chemſelves out of the religion they were edueated in, and 
this by ſteps ſo parallel, — they ſeem to have been tied 
to each other by the ſame yoke, and driven down the 
miry — to Deiſm by the ſame evil genius. What 
them ſtill a greater reſemblance, is, that they at- 
tack religion from the ſame battery, diſchatge againſt it 
the fame arguments (only -Chubb is a little more parti- 


cular), make their — by the ſame winding 
trenches, 


— — — — es ͤ — ( —— — 
— —— ry — — — — _ — — 


- ——ůů — 
—— — — 


run into palpable 
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| trenches, and werk under its foundations in the Tame 
mine, They are both very good Chriſtians ; yet main- 


tain, as all other Libertines do, that the Church hath in 


all ages departed from the ſimplicity ef Chriſt's religion; 
and that the very Evangeliſts and Apoſtles miſunderitood 
their Maſter, and knew little of him, or his doctrines. 


They allow him the character of a Teacher ſent from 
God ; nay, the Moral Philoſopher goes ſo far as to 
inſiſt on the abſolute neceſſity of revelation (a) ; but at 


the ſame time they both labour te prove, that the reve- 


lation made by Chriſt neither was, nor could be, of any 


uſe to mankind. 


Temp. Moſt prepoſterous! Was a revelation neceſſary ? 
Did God actually make one? And was it ſo diſtorted 


2 „ by the very perſons, thro' whoſe hands he 


choſe to convey it to us, as to diſappoint the intention of 


God, e rr the world of all the benefit propoſed 


by ir 7 
Sbep. If you lock on the . under conſideration, 


2 (Midas, no dreams, no reveries of a madman, can 
be more wild or monſtrous, than their performances. 
But if you believe them to have been Deiſts, the incon- 


ſiſtency you are ſo much ſurpriſed at, will vaniſh into 
a ſtroke of art:; and what you took at firſt for groſs folly, 
will appear to be ſheer knavery. If men, as Chriſtians, 
as the moſt refined and reaſoning Chriſtians, like theſe 
ingenious writers, who pare Chriſtianity to the quick, 
are, after. all, in — — or defending it, forced to 

urdities and contradictions, and talk 
like fools on the beſt hypotheſis of revelation ; what will 


follow, but that revelation itſelf muſt be an abſurdity ? 
This artful piece of folly ſerves to ſave appearances with 
undiſcerning and illiterate Chriſtians; and gives thoſe 
who ſchemed it an opportunity of ſliding into the minds 


of ſuch readers, and there confounding the fundamental 
with ſuch doubts and perplexities, 


as it requires more candour and good ſenſe to clear up, 
that fall to the lot of thoſe who are moſt apt to enter- 
tain-themſelves with books of this kind. The author of 
— Lak as I have been told, made the tour 
- of 


— See u the Moral Philopher, p. 144. 
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of all opinions relating to religion and phy ſie; and, 
having found little elſe than prejudice and nonſenſe 

every-where, threw new light, in great abundance, on 
both thoſe branches of knowlege. What his {kill in cor- 
recting the Ethies of the learned world was, we expect 
to find on reading his Moral Philoſopher 3 but upon look- 
ing into it, we are ſurpriſed to find it contains nothing 
more than a refutation of all that, which not only the 
 Divines, but even the Apoſtles, took for Chriſtianity. 
This we find dictated with ſo ſuperior an air of fufficiency 
and authority, as may well ſerve, inſtead of weighty ar- 
guments, to convince us, that the author knew a great 
eal more of our religion, than thoſe who were inſtructed 
in it immediately by God himſelf. As for Mr. Chubb, 
if ever any man was inſpired by himſelf, it was he; for 
ſurely no man ever dictated from the fulneſs of himſelf 
with ſo high an air of authority, or by ſo happy a ma- 
nagement made his bare aſſertions paſs for convincing 
arguments. | oy” | | 
- | Temp. My curiofity, to ſee what an illiterate perſon 
could ſay on a learned controverſy, made me one of Mr. 

Chubb's readers; and, believe me, I did not think him 

by any means inferior to the other writers on either fide 

of the queſtion, excepting in ſtile and method. . 

Shep. Did you not find yourſelf furniſhed in his wri- 
tings with an excellent gradation of ſyſtems, one lead- 
ing you ſtill deeper than another into Libertiniſm ? - 

Temp. I did, and obſerved, that while this Chandler 

of new lights was writing his way to Deiſm, he retailed 

to his readers a large parcel of lucubrations, out of which 
all ſorts and fizes of Libertines may furniſh themſelves. 
with new ſyſtems, and ſpruce opinions, that fit as eaſy on 

their conſciences, as his gloves did on their hands (a). 

Sbep. Notwithſtanding the air of an original, which 

he is very ſtudious of affecting, be borrows largely from 
ethers ; and in his poſthumaus works particularly, is ſo, 
full of the trite reflections, and trivial cavils, often eanted 
up by other Deiſts, and as often ſolidly refuted, that no- 
thing can be more ridiculous, than his attempt to palm = 
them on the reader for new diſcoveries of his own, or for 1 


(6) He was firſt a Glover, and then a Tallow-chandler, . 
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temanſwerable objections. It is certain theſe performances 
have much the look of Chubb; yet there is ſo great a 
conformity 'between the matter contained in them, and 
the heads publiſhed with the propoſals for printing the 
poſthumous volume of Chriftianity as old as the creation, 
that ſome axe of opinion theſe are the poſthumous works 
of Tixaal, and not of Chxbb, but ſo dreſſed up indeed in 
Chub manner, as to give them the ſanction of his more 
repatable name. Be this as it will, it is no ſmall ad- 
va to them with the groſs of their readers, that 
they ſeem to be the productions of an illiterate author. 
Temp, I muſt own I think them furpriſing perform- 
ances for a man, who could onty read and write. 
Shep. You are not fingular in this. If, however, a 
man will lay out the greater part of his life in reading 
and writing on one particular fabje&t, and confine him- 
felf to his mother-tongue, he cannot chooſe but gather 
matter, and acquire an habit of uttering it in as elegant 
a ſtile, as that of Mr. Chx66, altho' his talents are not of 
the firſt rate. Many women, without taking half the 
ins he did, both think more juſtly, and deliver them- 
elves in a much better ſtile; but it paſſes for no wonder 
in them, becauſe they think it fand no doubt it is) a 
more rational way of ſpending their time in knotting, 
or making an houfewife, than in ftarting "difficulties 
and quirks to puzzle the minds of mankind, or in work- 
ing = old ſhreads of Libertiniſm into new Deiſtical 
* s. a - a 
Temp. Did not Chubb paſs for a ſort of Chriſtian during 
this lifetime? | 
Shep. He did. It is true, his Chriſtianity was of his 
own making. He approved of no writings in the New 
Teſtament. He difliked the Goſpels leaſt; yet was fo 
much out of humour even with them, and thought the 
Evangeliſts either ſo ignorant of the hiſtory they under- 
took to write, or ſo diſhoneſt towards a religion they 
ſtaked their lives on, that he was forced to turn Evan- 
geliſt himſelf, and publiſh a new Goſpel of his own, 
which, in contradiſtinction to theirs, he modeſtly intitles, 
The true Gofpel of Jauus Chrift, KAY EC 


2 


Temp. I am not much acquainted with that perform- 
ance; Pray from what antient records does he draw the 
materials of his new Goſpel, I mean, when he ventures 
to differ with the old Evangeliſts? | 

Shep. Altho' he differs from them almoſt in every 
thing ; and it ſhould therefore ſeem, that his authorities 
ought to be very ſtrong ; yet he cites no records, relies 
on no authorities but his own ; and only aſſures us, that 
Chriſt did not, could not, - ſpeak and act, as de Evan- 
geliſts take upon them to ſay he did. 

Temp. This is ridiculoas. | | 

Shep. Conſider, Sir, tlie Evangeliſts, who were men 
of no great genius, could not fo well have known what 
they faw our Saviour do, or heard him ſay, as Mr. 
Chubb did, who, by the force of moſt aſtoniſhing talents, 
hath found out what Chriſt ought, or ought not, to have 
ſaid and done. Hence it is, that he ſets us right in our 
ideas of Chriſt's perſon, character, miſſion, and doctrine. 
How it ſhould come to paſs, that this facred penman of 
the Goſpel ſhould ſpeak to us, now he is dead, in the 
ſtrain of a Deiſt, is not to be accounted for, but by one 
as eminent for conjectures as himſelf. 

Temp. It is a moſt difficalt matter for him, who peruſes 
theſe writings, ſo full are they of oppoſite drifts, and 
= contradictions, to find oat what their author would 

e at, unleſs it was the glory of being an author, and the 
profits ariſing from the retail of his books, on which, 
and the contributions of his Diſciples, he lived more 
comfortably, as the miſſionary of infidelity, than he could 
have done, as a tradeſman, on the income of his two 
honefter callings. My inquiries have already given 
ſo much trouble, that I-am almoſt afraid to aſk,” whether 
you have yet ſeen the bodk lately prohibited in France, 
intitled, Les Mæurs. I muſt own f think it a very ſine 
performance; but I know not how to form a clear idea, 
either of the deſign its Author had in writing it, or of 
the principles he would inftil by it. ad 

Shep. Lam furpriſed you ſhould find the leaſt difficul 
in that. Does he not, in his preliminary Aiſcourſe on 
virtue, 'infiſt, that the w or religion of nature is in- 
unte, and, if attended to, fafficiencly clear and cogent ? 
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Does he not in his introduction tell us, The en iftence of a 
Deity is a truth ſo clear in itſelſ, that a train of argu- 
mentations ſerve only ta obſcure it; and that the human 
mind hath as 1 Fay and as regular, an idea of the infinite 
per fections of God, as it hath of 'his being! Does he not 
alſo maintain, that the natural law. hath been rendered 
obſcure or doubtful only by the paſſions of men, and the 
ſuperſtitious innovations, introduced from time to time, 
m all countries? CERN * 
Temp. If I remember right, he doe. 
Shep. Nay, he goes farther; for he ſays, notwith- 
ſtanding the prevalence of our paſſions and. innovations, 
all men have right ideas of duty and morality. In order 
to degrade our Saviour and his Apoſtles from the office 
of inſtructing us, he would have us look on ourſelves, as 
Tufficiently enlightened by nature, and conſequently. in no 
need of religious or moral teachers. After this {who 
would expect it?) he entertains us with very particular 
lectures concerning the nature of religion, devotion, and 
virtue, as if we were wholly ignorant of them all. Do 
we know our duty to God, ourſelves, and mankind, 
already ? Why then does he inform us of theſe things ? 
Is he fo /elf /ufficient as to think nobody ought to preach. 
to us, but himſelf ? If the law of nature is obſcured or 
fruſtrated only by paſſion and ſuperſtition, all he had to 


| - do, was to point his wit againſt thoſe obſtructors of truth 


and goodneſs. As ſoon as they are diſperſed, the light 
of nature will ſhine clearly from within, and render im- 
pertinent his, and all other treatiſes, about Manners. 
This inconſiſtency and preſumption would be the more 
excuſable, were not his moral lectures interſperſed here 
and there with ſentiments exceedingly looſe, and repug- 
nant to the ſtrictneſs he every-where pretends to, and 
with ſuch characters and deſcriptions, as tend but the 
more ſtrongly to ſoften, to corrupt, and pollute the heart, 
for their being painted with the utmoſt — and en- 
livened with the fineſt ſtrokes of imagination. He dedi- 
cates his book to à married Lady in a kind of Platonic 
Billet-doux ; and in the work itſelf expatiates on his paſ- 
Lion for her in ſuch terms, as cannot but diſquiet 

mind of her huſband, if he knows his wife by the name 


of 
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of Menoguj. This effect it can hardly fail of, notwith: 
ing the proteſtations, with which the Author, in 
that paſſage, fouriſhes on his virtue; and the rather, 
becauſe in many others he takes particular delight in 
dwelling on that intercourſe of the ſexes, which would 
be bighly criminal, if not authorized by marriage. © 
Temp. As for marriage, in our ſenſe of the word, he 
does not approve of it ; but would have a man and wo- 
man live together, without any vow or ceremony, if 
they love each other, and part when they ceaſe to do ſo. - 
Shep. The more need hath Menogui's huſband to keep 
both the Author and his book, as far from the goddeis 
as he can; for, allowing that' we may judge of the 
former by the latter, no man is qualified to put her vir- 
tue to a ſeverer trial, if his perſon does not carry in it an 
antidote ſufficient to prevent in her the poſſibility of a 
weakneſs towards him. Never did Libertiniſm appear 
with an 9 ſo engaging, with a mien ſo charming, 
or in a ſo genteel, as this writer hath given it. His 
words are ſteeped in honey ; his periods poliſhed off with 
the greateſt exactneſs; his ſentiments covered with the 
moſt delicate gilding ; his reflections, deſcriptions, cha- 
raters, ſeaſoned up with wit and ce, to the moſt 
exalted palate ; above all, his principles are ſo ſweet and 
ſoothing, that they enter into a ſenſual heart, like an 
inchantment, and, riſing from thence thro' the imagi- 
nation, ſeize the judgment, and captivate the will. He 
ſeldom reaſons ; but his aſſertions paſs on the reader, 
| like thoſe of a beautiful woman on the beholder, for con- 
vincing arguments. | | | 5 
Temp. The virtue of Menoqui can't be more endangered 
by the Author, than the principles of other young people 
by his bewitching book. What a beautiful allegory is 
that, in which he repreſents the law of nature as engraved . 
on an iſland of marble in the heart! The water, he tells 
us, which ſurrounds this iſland, is ſometimes ſo raiſed 
by tides and tempeſts, as to cover the inſcription, and 
prevent its being legible, but never ſo as to waſh it 
away. a 
Shes. The ſimilitude is indeed very fine, but more 
conſonant to the Author's hypotheſis, than to fact and 
| * nature. 
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nature. The mind of man comes into being without 
any characters or inſcriptions engraved on it. It is a 
field covered with a rich ſoil ; but hath not in itſelf the 
root or ſeed of a ſingle plant. In this condition it lies 
for ſome time, till Diſcipline or Correction break? it up, 


and mellows it, and till Education ſows it with ſeeds of 
various kinds: from whence immediately ſprings a crop 
of plants, ſome nutritious and wholſome, ſome uſeleſs or 


banefal. Reaſon, the lord of the foil, ſoon after enters 
and is employed in raoting out the one, and watering 
the other; while, in ſpite of all he can do, a number 
of beaſts, more or leis diſpaſed to fear and obey him, 


entering by another paſſage, devour the produce, for the 


- moſt part the better produce of the field. A few of them 


indeed 2 his yoke, _ . — drawing 
water, or in cultiy anew ſuch parts @ ground, 
as he hath lately = 09109 "ni the weeds and brambles, 


Ty. T ſmaller Libertine writers, ſuch as 
| Coward, A/fgill, a few Pamphleteers, and 
thoſe who, in handling other ſubjefts, give religion a 


blow as they paſs, are not warth notice. They are 
fallen into diſuſe among the Deiſtical party itſelf ; and 


are generally of too low a character, both in point of 
ſenſe and entertainment, to merit an animadverſion (a). 


. (4) In this clzſs is to be ranked a bulky pamphlet, publiſhed fGnce 
this Dialogue was wrote, and intitled, Heaven open to all men; in 
which the ſtupidity and profaneneſs of the Author are ſo equally emi- 
nent, that one knows not from which of the two to draw its character. 
It is mentioned here only to confirm what hath been frequently in- 
ſiſted on in theſe Dialogues, that, of all writings, gone are ſo eagerly 
catched at in a diſſolute age and country, as thoſe which promiſe the 
-indulgence of God and happineſs to profligates. Nothing can ſo ſtrongly 
exemplify that obſervation, as the great demand for this deſpicable per- 
farrpance, the artifice of which is ſo groſs, that it may be ſeen thro” 
by a child, the matter fo wicked, the manner ſo clumſy, 4s not to be 
reliſhed, but by ſuch as have a taſte for garbage, Yet all the refine- 
ment of the Chara#eriftics, and all the wit of the Independent Whig, 
could not give them fo quick a paſſage into thę world, as its bare 5 
has procured for the ſenſeleſs pamphlet mentioned. 


Shep. 
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ou have already ſeen, Sir, with how much 
art each Deiſtical writer labours to inſinuate 
his principles ad beat out of his reader's mind the prin- 
ci Chriſtianity. If you will believe them, they 
On OT, ky ſtratagem and cunning for 
theſe purpoſes, to prevent the p abs: Op " an 
opener con might expoſe in age try. 
A ſuit at law, or a fine, is too ſevere a martyrdom for 
auy one to run the hazard of, who ſets forth, that all 
men have already ſufficient means of knowing what he 
propaſes to teach them: but if their inſtructions be of ng 
uſe to the world, every man being able to teach himſelf, 
why do they publiſh, every day, whole volumes of thoſe 
inſtruQions ? Is it only to gratify their vanity, they bo- 
come authors? If it be. why do they not chooſe to write 
Novels and Plays, which might entertain the very ſame 
claſs of ſmall readers, who taſtes are as tallies to ſuch 
writers, and acquire them a more ſolid reputation, than 
. * tell us, almoſt in every page, they 
mſelves are needleſs? As authors of this ſtamp write 
from the heart, rather than the. head, there is no pro- 
pen, in that magazine of Libertiniſm, that may not 
voided to 1 f advantage in a Play, or a Novel. On 
the other hand, if they eſteem their own writings as highly 
uſeful to mankind, why do men, ſo full of benevolence, 
and love to the ſpecies, ſo tranſported with the beauty of 
virtue, particularly of fincerity, ſuffer the trifling terror 
of a fine to lay an imbargo on the important truths they 
have diſcovered, and force them to. have recourſe to a 
baſe diſimulation, which miſerably maims and hore 
thoſe truths in the very birth ? Dark dealings, and 8 
arts, fit only for bs baſeſt of men to practiſe, are, ſurely, 


Shep. 


very ts in the conduct of an Hero, 
whoſe ſoul is w . to uſe the expreſſion of 
Lord dae ys with nataral 
and ſocial a fact ion, 441 60 perfect raptures of 


benevolence. But what are the wed ray ſeverities, that 
force theſe writers to lye, in ſo infamous a manner, for 
the truth? I can hardly think the tyranny of a jury ca- 
Pable of frightening theſe ws « the firſt magnitude; 


rr 


— 
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for not one in ten of them hath been ever proſecuted at 


law for his book; and ſuch as were, made twice as much 
by the retail of their counterband wares, as they loſt by 
the proſecution, It is not, therefore, in reality; the 
— of proſecution, to which the diſſimulation of Li- 
bertine writers is owing, but to a conſciouſneſs that their 
principles would appear ſhocking, did they expoſe them 
to view without diſgaiſe. There is no one thing contri. 
butes ſo much to a right examination of principles, as 


a due attention to the tendency of thoſe principles; be- 


cauſe the beſt-arguments, either for or againſt their truth, 
are drawn from a clear foreſight of their effects. All this 
advantage is loſt to him, on whom any opinion is im- 
ſed, under the maſk of another, or a contrary opinion: 
r as he does not yet think it different, in itſelf, from 


. that which was formerly in poſſeſſion of bis aſſent, ſo he 


looks on its tendency as the ſame; neither does he per- 
ceive, that his opinion is materially changed, till the 
axioms, on which it is founded, are riveted in his mind: 
ſo that, when the change begins to be perceived, he is 
pleaſed with it, and to ſuch a degree blinded by prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, as either not to ſee, or to be delighted with, its 
tendency. It is thus that Chriſtians art taught infidelity 
by writers, and upon maxims, that ſeem, at firſt, to be 
purely Chriſtian. , 8 

Temp. You hit exactly the artifice practiſed on me, to 
wean my raw and unſuſpicious mind from Chriſtianity : 
and, I muſt ſay, it had been infinitely a more gentleman- 


like injury to have picked my pocket, than my mind. 


The pilferer of principles is the worſt ſort of thief; for 
he not only filches the moſt valuable of all our poſſeſſions, 
the very ſeeds of religion and virtue, but, what is ſtill a 
greater injury, leaves, in the place of them, his own - 
notions, the ſeeds of infidelity and wickedneſs. - He 
comes in the night, when we are aſleep ; and, having 
ſtripped the houſe of all that is uſeful or ornamental, he 
ſets it on fire over our heads, and then eſcapes unſeen 


under the additional coverture of the ſmoke. 


Shep. The ſcandalous artifice of ſowing infidelity in 
the gard of Chriſtians, is however, but one out of a 
thouſand, practiſed by the ſame diſingenuous ſet of —_—_— 
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and for the ſame deteſtable purpoſe. Matters, wholly 
foreign to the controverſy about Chriſtianity, are lugged 
into it by theſe pretended enemies to prejudice, in order 
to blind and byaſs the minds of filly people, and to make 
up for the want of ſolid arguments ariſing from the na- 
ture of the diſpute itſelf. Chriſtianity muſt be an im- 
poſture, wn bad men are thruſt by worſe into the 
Miniſtry; altho', at the ſame time, the labours and virtues 
of a good Clergyman are not allowed to reflect the leaſt 
honour on the religion he preaches, nor at all to vouch 
for its truth and uſefulneſs ; neither are the horrible vices 
of our Libertine preachers aſcribed, in the leaſt, to their 
principles, notwithſtanding the manifeſt tendency, of thoſe 
E to vice, and the open panegyrics publiſhed by 
ome among them, directly recommending vice itſelf. 
The maintenance of the Clergy, which, in nine pariſhes 
out of ten throughout England and Malis, is rather a 
proper ſupport for a mechanic, than for a man of edu- 
cation, is turned into a popular argument againſt Chri- 
ſtianity. The Clergy are ſaid to preach religion, not in 
regard to its truth, or the good of mankind, but for 
their own intereſt; while no one ſees that thoſe who preſs 
this argument as an objection to our religion, muſt, if 
religion is laid aſide, take the maintenance of the Clergy 
to themſelves. It is pure ſelfiſhneſs in us, to retain our 
pittance ; yet thoſe who would take it from us, are not 
ſo much as ſuſpected of any view to their own intereſt in 
propagating infidelity, which cannot generally take place, 
without giving to infidels all that magnified wealth, en- 
Joyed, at preſent, by the Clergy. Jokes and ſneers are 
alſo called in to ſupport a bad cauſe, and to render light 
and ridiculous the ideas of religion, which otherwiſe, 
and in themſelves, are ſolemn and awful. For this pur- 
poſe, the honourable writer, whom we have had occa- 
ſion. to mention ſo often, hath given us a long and ela- 
borate treatiſe on Buffoonry, and the uſe of it thus ap- 
plied. It was not enough for him, like a mere theoritk. 
to delineate and recommend this-new controverſial en- 
gine ;- he hath deſcended from the ſtate and dignity of a 
Lord, and played it off himſelf with all the kill and 


addreſs that could be expected from both a profeſſor and 
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a practitioner. And is Chriſtianity an impoſture, be- 
cauſe its grave and ſolemn ideas may be aſſembled in the 
brain of a Libertine buffoon with ſuch low and ridiculous 
notions as are apt to ſhoot up in a mind of that turn? 
The graveſt ſubjects are the moſt liable to ridicule, no- 
thing being more eaſy, and practicable by the greateſt 
blockhead, than to tack together an abſurd and ſolemn 
idea, in which conſiſts the eſſence of burleſque, The 
oddity and boldneſs of a profane jeſt gives it the advan- 
tage of ſurprize, by which the laugh is obtained before 
it is at all conſidered, whether there is any ſenſe at the 
bottom of it, or not; and if it is tinctutred, although 
never ſo ſlightly, with real humour, it paſſes, with the 
ſenſeleſs, for an unanſwerable argument againſt religion. 
It was thus that Ari ſtophanes attempted, in his Comedy of 
the clouds, to baffle the philoſophy of Socrates, which he 
knew he could not refute. Altho' this weapon is uſed 
by Libertines with no ſmall degree of haughtineſs and 


cruelty, againſt their adverſaries; yet they have the 


aſſurance to claim the benefit, and exerciſe the force, of 


another, not in the leaſt conſiſtent with it. Of all the 


Chriſtian "graces, charity is ſet forth to us as the chief; 
and, no doubt, comprehends in it a tenderneſs for fuch 
as differ from us in opinion or principle. As Libertiniſin 
is yet only in its growth, it ſtands in need of toleration 
and indulgence to mature it; and therefore they who 
labour to puſh it forward in the world, do all they can 
to ſhelter it under the wing of Chriſtian charity, that, 


while it lies there protected, it may have an opportunity 


to ſtab Chriſtianity, itſelf to the heart. With this view, 
our Libertines, of all degrees and diſſinctions, call aloud 
on Chriſtians. for charity, which, among themſelves, and 
the polite world, they dignify with the more faſhionable 


names of benevolence, and ſocial affection. This amiable 


virtue they rightly repreſent as the patroneſs of free in- 
quiry and truth, to diſtinguiſh it from zeal, the mother, 
if you will believe them, of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and 
perſecution. 

Temp. I know not whether they are more beholden to 
any other art, than this, for the prodigious progreſs they 


have made: it ferves them for a ſurtout to all the reſt : 
. ; an 
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and altho' it is pleaded for, chiefly, as an introduction to 


truth; yet it is made a covering for ſuch diſingenuity as 
was never before employed in her ſervice. 

Shep. Nor, indeed, ever can be: but if charity and 
zeal are ſo diametrically oppoſed to each other, that the 
firſt cannot be a virtue, unleſs the laſt is a vice, how can 
charity ſerve the cauſe of truth, if it is carried ſo far, as 


to diveſt us of all zeal and attachment to truth? Or is 
zeal to be extinguiſhed in the breaſts of Chriſtians only, 


while they yet look on their principles as great and ne- 
ceſſary truths, and while the oppor of thoſe principles 
are allowed to be as warm as all their paſſions can make 
them, in their attacks on Chriſtianity ?' If I, as a Chri- 


ſtian, cannot help taking theſe men to be enemies to my 


religion, am I not, in that caſe, bound to detect their 
artifices, to give warning of the poiſon they would infuſe, 
and to oppoſe them, to the uttermoſt of my power ? 
Charity itlelf ought to inſpire me with zeal in ſuch a 
ſervice ; for how, otherwiſe, can I pretend to ſay I love 
God, if I deſert what take to be his religion? Or man, 
if I ſuffer him to be corrupted, when F have it in my 
power to prevent it? Surely I have, at leaſt, as good a 
right openly to oppoſe that which I believe to be a dan- 
gerous error, as any man can have covertly to defend or. 
infinuate it. It is certain, charity is not confined to its 


Proper office, nor applied to its own genuine purpoſe, 


when it renders us cool and indifferent to the truth and 


_ Purity of religion, or teaches us to think it a matter of 


no conſequence, what we ourſelves, or others, whom it 
is our duty to inſtru, ſhall adopt for religion, If we 
are to compare extremes, I know not any exceſs of zeal 
more prejudicial to mankind, than this ſtupid atheiſtical 
indifference. * 5 

Temp. But is not zeal, when once it gets footing in the 


mind, extremely apt to degenerate into a fierce and per- 
ſecuting ſpirit ? 


Sbep. Juſt as apt as any other ſpecies of warmth is to 
run out into extremes; but as ſoon as it diſcovers this 
tendency, charity is to ſoften, and know lege to ſet bounds 
to it: for one may love God and religion, without 
hating thoſe who ſhew the ſame love another way, or 
0 2 even 
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itt even thoſe who do neither. Nay, the love of God is 
b the beſt preparative to the love of man, who, howſoever 
x unamiable he may chance to be in himſelf, is, notwith- 

| ſtanding, the work of God, and our fellow- creature. I 
never thought it matter of wonder, that our Libertines 
ſhould put on ſo great a ſhew of temper, benevolence, 
and indulgence for the principles of others; having ob- 
| ſerved their own opinions to hang ſo looſe about them, 
"ny; The zeal they are actuated by, is not exerted ſo much to 
| enliven their own principles, as it is to deaden the prin- 
Fi ciples of ſuch as till adhere to revelation, and to make 
them aſhamed of their attachment to it. For this latter 

- Purpoſe, they have employed ſo much common: place 
and ridicule, and their younger brethren in the Church 
have ſo effectually aſſiſted them herein, that the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity is become, by their means, a thing perfeclly 

- ungenteel, and not to be tolerated above the vulgar. It 
is a flame that riſes towards heaven, indeed; but cools 
and contracts, the higher it goes among men, till it ends 
in ſmoke at the upper end of life. Among the foreign 
aids of Libertiniſm, we may juſtly-reckon the bulk of 
ſuch quotations as the Deiſtical Authors borrow from the 

_ writings of Divines, whole ill- judged defences of religion, 
founded, not on the ſpirit and genius of religion itſelf, 
but on occaſional ſyſtems of their own, are by no means 
to be charged to its account. If the Libertine would 
4 - overturn Chriſtianity, let him refute the Bible itſelf, 
0 - Which is by no. means anſwerable for the refinements of 
| 1 Cumberland, Tillotſon, Scot, Clarke, &c. Theſe were 
| among the foremoſt of mankind in underſtanding ; yet 
ſtill they were but men; and as ſuch (I ſpeak it with all 
imaginable deference) were weak enough to run up their 
apologetical ſyſtems to extremes; drawing all their forces 
to oppoſe the aſſault made on one fide of the gariſon, 
while they were inattentive to the ſap on the other ; for, 
as we have already obſerved, religion hath been attacked, 
on all ſides,” with arts and arguments, not more oppoſite 
to Chriſtianity, than inconfiſtent with one another. Our 
Libertines propoſe to themſelves a very cunning end, by 
affecting obſcurity in their writings, If the Divines had 
not anſwered them, they muſt have kept the field, _— 
made 


. 


| 
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made a triumph ; yet they could not be anſwered, with- 
out detecting their principles: ſo that their adverſaries 
became their commentators, and explained thoſe prin- 
ciples to the world, which their Authors had wrapped up 
in doubtful and ambiguous expreflions, and which, had 
it not been for the neceſſity of expoſing their pernicious 
nature, it would have been wiſdom to have left involved 
in a darkneſs, that became them much better than light. 


There are poiſons too volatile to be ſafely thrown into 


the ftreets, or trod upon. Among all the arts uſed by 
Libertines, there is not one of ſo much ſervice to them, 
as the promiſe of unbounded liberty, which comes fore- 
moſt in their endeavours to make proſelytes. Vanity is 
impatient of that authority, Se/f- /ufficiency of that in- 
ſtruction, and vice of that reſtraint, which religion brings 
along with it. To theſe, a licence to think and act at 
large, is propoſed, while reaſon is amuſed with ſpecious 
arguments, the tendency of which is too ſweet to an 
haughty or a ſenſual mind, to be reſiſted. Nay, this li- 
centiouſneſs is recommended to thoſe who have. ſtill ſome 
tincture of religion, under the name of Chriſtian liberty; 
for in ſuch men Chriſtianity may be beſt undermined by 
the Goſpel, and revelation refuted by Scripture. | 
Temp. The teachers of Libertiniſm act, in this, like 
thoſe beſiegers who will not capitulate with the Governor, 
but in the hearing of the townſmen, to whom they make 
their propoſals as agreeable as they can, in hopes, by that 
ſtratagem, to excite a ſedition, that may end in a ſur- 
rendry. Purſuant to this artifice, they generally make 
their attacks upon the young and giddy, whoſe paſſions 
are ſtrong, whoſe conceit is high, and whoſe reaſon is not 
yet arrived at maturity. EN | 


o 


Shep. Hence it comes, that, when Libertiniſm gets 
footing in a ſeminary of learning, it fails not to make 
a prodigious progreſs, and to produce a ſhoal of pert 

ntic diſputants, Who know human nature perfectly 
well, before they have had any intercourſe with man- 
kind; who can decide all the controverſies about religion, 
without having learned a tittle of them; whoſe under- 
ſtandings, in ſhort, altho' as yet in the cradle of know- 
lege, have all on a ſudden diſcovered, what all the ſages 
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' admired, at leaſt by himſelf, for a new kind o 
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man, who preached up religion to the world, was a 


EKnave; and every mortal, who believed in it, was a fool. 


This diſcovery, however, only ſerves for ſhew ; but they 
have made another, of ſingular uſe, namely, that what- 
ſoever their own hearts dictate, in reſpect to a bottle, a 
miſtreſs, or any thing elſe, they have an unqueſtionable 
right to execute. All that a whimſical or artful head 


could invent, all that a diſſolute heart could ſuggeſt, hath 


been played off againſt Chriſtianity in theſe latter times; 
no ſtratagem hath been left untried ; no artifice that could 
impoſe on the filly, no bait that could catch the men of 
pleaſure, no indulgence that could tempt the licentious, 
no ſcoffs nor calumnies that could expoſe the defenders 
of religion, no charm that could ſtupefy the thoughtful, 
and no ſophiſtry that could bewilder the inquirer after 
truth, hath been neglected. As one of the grand adyan- 
tages of Libertiniſm ariſes from novelty, ſo a world of 
induſtry hath been uſed, by its teachers, to preſerve an 
appearance of it. A Libertine book, or ſyſtem, hath no 
ſooner been ſolidly refuted, or antiquated, than th 

have ſupplied its place with another, that ſerved as well 
to feed the herd of Epicurus with filth of a new reliſh. 
One of theſe dies away, and becomes as ſtale as the 
Bible ; but, before its gloſs -is quite worn off, another, 
more ſuitable to the times, is provided. They paſs, like 
clouds, darkening this or that principle of Chriſtianity, 
till they are puffed away by ſome new wind of doctrine. 


Shameful cauſe! that ſtands in ſo much need of craft to 


"TE. 


ready detected as the author of infinite miſchief! To 
feed their diſciples with a ſufficient change of new va- 
ricties, they ſometimes invent new religions, which ſerve 


almoſt as well to hurt the true one, as turning the coat of 


Deiſm. About twenty years ago, Mr. Puppy, who is a 


.of pick- 
footh of his own invention, which he wittily called his 


_ chaplain, becauſe it took bis meat from between his 


teeth: 


* 
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teeth: this extraordinary ſucceſs having diſcovered to 
him the force of his own genius, he afterwards invented 
a new religion, which had ſomewhat in it extremely 
parallel to his pick- tooth; for it was wholly calculated 
to remove the remaining ſcruples of ſuch as have not yet 
arrived at perfect Atheiſm. This he preached up with 
a bottle in his hand, and got fix diſciples. Puppy's turn 
of mind, in this invention, is ſo common, that it enters 
into all the books wrote on religious ſubjects, which the 
authors, not knowing how otherwiſe to render curious, 
faſhionable, and vendible, ſtuff with new-invented ano- 
dynes, that never fail to be ſwallowed with a moſt ridi- 
culous greedineſs. Such, Sir, are the teachers of Liber- 
tiviſm, and ſuch their arts, by which, as if truth and 
falſhood, good and evil, had changed their cloaths, the 
diſpute about religion is turned into a mere maſquerade 
of opinions. | 


Temp. IT was not, indeed, by ſuch teachers, nor after 
ſuch a manner, that Chriſtianity was intro- 


duced into the world. To a ſenſible and ingenuous 


mind the different methods of recommending and pro- 
pagating the true religion on the one fide, and of infi- 
nuating infidelity on the other, are alone ſufficient to de- 
termine its choice in favour of the former, 

Shep. Nothing can be more true, as will appear upon 
a ſhort compariſon. The unaffected fimplicity and pu- 


rity of the Goſpel ſtile, the calmneſs and force with which 


the moſt ſublime and ſurpriſing precepts, the moſt im- 
portant and alarming events, the ſtrongeſt reaſonings, 
and the moſt beautiful alluſions, are delivered in the 
writings of the New Teſtament, ſhew plainly, that it 
was dictated by him who can thunder thro' a ſerene ſky, 
and not by man, who, as the excellent Mr. Veſt obſerves, 


could not, on ſubjecis ſo apt to engage the heart, and fire 


the imagination, have abſtained, if left to himſelf, from 
eeſtaſies and tranſports, nor from the higheſt decorations 


a rhetorical or poetical invention could have ſuggeſted. 
- God manifeſted in the fleſh, laid in a manger, educated 


by illiterate parents, and yet uttering ſuch things as never 


man ſpoke; inſtructing men in more than human wiſdom, 
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and to more than human goodneſs; revealing the moſt 
ſtupe ndous myſteries; commanding the winds and ftorms ; 


conquering diſeaſes, death, devils; yet ſubmitting to 
all ſorts of indignities with 5 doing good, and 


receiving evil, without the uſual diſcompoſure of an in- 
jured perſon in the one, or the leaſt air of a benefactor 
in the other; ſpit upon, buffeted, ridiculed, with the 


ſilence and reſignation of a lamb ; ſweating blood, ago- 


nizing in perfect health, replying to bitter taunts with 
tender and compaſſionate prayers, and at laſt, altho” 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, dying the death of 
a ſlave! What mere human hiſtorian could preſerve a 
temper in writing of ſuch things ? And yet they are de- 
livered without the leaſt tranſport or imbelliſhment ; as 
if he who wrote them had been uſed to ſee or do the like: 
and indeed he was; for it was God. With what raptures 
would a judicious critic be tranſported, ſhould he ſee, in 
an Heathen poet, ſuch ſtrokes of the calm and conciſe 
ſublime, as theſe! He rebuked the winds and the ſea, and 
there wwas a great calm: T1 will, be thou healed; and he 


| breame whole : Father, forgive them; for they know not 


«vhat they do: Out of his mouth went a_ ſharp two-edged 
ſavord; his countenance was as the ſun ſhining in his 


 frrength, and his voice as the ſound of many waters. 


What is the ſilent ſublime of ax and Dido, if compared 
to that of our bleſſed Saviour, when, on the crowing of 
the cock, he turned, and looked at Peter? So much for 


the ſtile of the Goſpel. As for the behaviour of thoſe 


who preached it, nothing could diſcover an equal degree 
of truth and dignity. It was, like their ſtile, great in 
the midſt of ſimplicity,” majeſtic in the midft of modeſty 
and ſubmiſſion. The light that ſhone both from their 
words and actions, was as the ſun in his ſtrength, illu- 
ſtrious, uniform, and reviving. On the other hand, the 
Apoſtles of Libertiniſm are full of noiſe and ſputter; and 


their ſtile pompous on groveling ſubjects, and low on the 


ſublime ; ridiculous on ſerious, diſingenuous on religious, 
and obſcure on familiar topics, with a world of conceit 
and affectation. As to their conduct in propagating in- 
fidelity, it is made up of lyes, chicane, and hypocriſy, 
employed in tutoring their readers to diſhoneſty, me 
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neſs, and pollutions more than brutal, in the midſt of 
ſhameleſs profeſſions of fincerity and piety. Their per- 
formances play, at firſt; like-a lambent flame, about the 
heart, which they ſoon kindle jnto a vulcano, wherein 
every combuſtible paſſion is ſet on fire, and every virtue 
conſumed. Þ Chriſtianity, Sir, owes its propagation to 
miracles ; infidelity, to a love of vice: Chriſtianity was 
preached to the world in fimplicity ; infidelity, in falſe 
eloquence ant! buffoonry : Chriſtianity was vouched for 
by the martyrdom of its preachers ; infidelity, by the 
groſs chicane and diſſimulation of its authors: Chri- 
ſtianity came from God, who ſent it into the world 
thro' the very beſt of men; infidelity came from the 
devil, who propagates it among unhappy mortals, pre- 
diſpoſed to wickedneſs, by inſtruments exactly reſem- 
bling himſelf. | MF 
Temp. Were there not men who are already fools by 
mere defect of underſtanding, and want to be villains on 
principle, the teachers of Libertiniſm could never make 
a ſingle diſciple: no kind of Author can inſult his readers 


ſo groſly, as he who treats them like fools and block- 


heads, All cunning writers do this; but, having, for 
the moſt part, filly people to deal with, there is no of- 
fence taken: others, who have more ſenſe, ſhut 
their eyes, and ſwallow, becauſe the potion is luſcious. 


| Had they not a moſt vehement thirſt for it, the ſhocking 


conduct of thoſe who adminiſter it could not fail to prove 
it poiſon: for what elſe can come from ſuch infamous 
diſſemblers ? The very men who, in their writings, affect 
ſuch an air of piety, fill their converſation with blaſ- 
Phemy: 2 talk ſometimes in an high ſtrain about vir-⸗ 
tue, yet ſtick at no kind nor degree of wickedneſs, no 


enormity. In order to qualify for a place under the 


crown, they will receive the Sacrament between two 
horrible debauches, in which more ſorts of crimes than 
one are committed; altho', by conforming to that holy 
ordinance, they declare, -as ſtrongly as actions can do, 


that they worſhip Chriſt as their God and Saviour, whom, 


all the world knows, they believe to have been a mere 
impoſtor. This, however, gives no diſguſt nor alarm 
to their diſciples, who, of 1. men, are the moſt 4 


always aſſert with confidence, and 


the lot of only one among a thouſand: yet the reſt, who 
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and the moſt flaviſhly blinded, by an high opinion of 
their leaders.. People of little underſtanding are ex- 
tremely apt to hold, in a ſtrange degree of admiration, 
the capacities and perſons of men, who are much above 


them in knowlepe; and this, as I have found by myſelf, 


® the ſource of infinite miſchief. I knew the writers, 


on both ſides of the — Chriſtianity, were 
greatly ſuperior to me in un 


ſtanding; and as I had, 
„no rule to meaſure altitudes, in my opinion, 


' fo much tranſcending my own, I imagined the Libertine 


Apoſtles overto the Chriſtian, for no other reaſon, 
perhaps, but becauſe their ſtile is more pompous, their 
matter more uncommon and ſurpriſing, and becauſe they 

wo with contempt. 
Like precipices, that ſhew all their elevation at once, 
they ſeemed more lofty than they really were; while the 


Chriſtian writers, either riſing more gradually, or being 


fet at a greater diſtance, loſt, in my eſtimation, one half 
of their height. I was guided by Gi&/on and Conybeare 


to the top of a mountain, without perceiving myſelf con- 


fiderably raiſed above the plain; Shafteſbury and Tindal 
tranſported me ſuddenly, and, as it were, by magic art, 


- to the brow of a precipice, which, altho' not higher than 


an ordinary hill, turned my head, and made it giddy. 
The conceit of younger Libertines is, I aſſure you, far 
from preventing in them a moſt flaviſh admiration of 
thoſe who lead the way to infidelity ; nor can all their 
airy notions of thinking freely, and for themſelves, arm 
them againſt ſwallowing by the lump, with a moſt im- 
Plicit reſignation, ſuch doctrines of their Libertine teach- 
ers, as ten thouſand miracles could not reconcile them to, 


did thoſe doctrines make a part of revelation. 


0. T HERE are few men, who have leiſure, in- 
be clination, and capacity, to make a com- 


- petent ſearch into the abſtruſe eontroverſies about the 


nature of man, upon which others, equally difficult, 
about morality and religion, have been founded. In 
theſe no ſafe determination can be expected, without ſuch 
Intenſe thinking, and ſuch a ſtock of learning, as fall to 


have 
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have narrow talents, and little knowlege, muſt have 
their opinions about theſe matters, and muſt ſet up for 
as high aſſurance in thoſe opinions, as the few, to whom 
nature and education have been kinder. | 

Temp. If it requires ſo great a degree of capacity and 
learning, to determine the controverſy about Chriſtianity 
among the Literati, either that controverſy may be de- 
eided by ſomething elſe than reaſon and Rudy, or the ig- 

norant part of mankind cannot be Chriſtians on a rational 

footing: from whence. it will follow, that it muſt be 
every Whit as hard to reaſon one's ſelf into Chriſtianity, 
as out of it. ; | 

Sbep. This, indeed, would follow, if there were no 
other way of ſatisfying our reaſon about the merits of 
this diſpute, but by a learned diſquiſition. This is not 
really the caſe ; for there is a. ſnort method, by which 
the illiterate-may be ſafely determined whether the Chri- 

ſtian religion t to be adhered to, or not; and a 

longer for the learned. As to the firſt, the ignorant can 

eaſily proceed thus with himſelf: << Can I be happy in 

„ mylelf, or do my duty to the community, without 

living an innocent and virtuous life? Will my natural 

< ignorance and corruption ſuffer me to lead ſuch a life, 

** without the inſtructions and ſanctions of revealed reli- 

“ gion? Of all the religions in the world," that pretend 

** to come from God, is there any, that ſo fully comes 

up to all my wants, that carries with it ſuch an ap 

«« pearance of truth and power, as the Chriſtian ?” 4 

contraſt to this, there is another ſhort methcd, uſed by a 

mind diſpoſed to -Libertinifin : ** Why were appetites 

„given me, if I am not to indulge them? Since neither 

* the Chriſtian, nor any — eſtabliſhed in the 

«« world, will grant me a licence to indulge thoſe appe- 

tites at my diſcretion, have I not a right to reject 

« all thoſe. religions, and make it my only religion to 

live according to my nature?” As. to thoſe who will 
purſug the longer method of inquiry about religion thro? 
the wide ocean of learning and controverſy, they ought 
firſt to conſider whether they are provided with a rudder, 
fails, and ballaſt, for ſuch a voyage. Although a _ 
natural judgment is, in the fre place abſolutely ” - 
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ſary to ſuch an inquiry; yet, without abundance of 
learning, it will be of no uſe. He who knows little, 
let his talents be what they will, hath neither- ſufficient 
| materials to work on, nor ſufficient inſtruments to work 
| with; and muſt therefore employ thoſe he hath to ends 
| and purpoſes quite foreign to their natural aptitudes and 
powers. Like a tradeſman, who hath but two or three 


tools, and therefore muſt ſaw with an hatchet, and-bore 
with a chiſſel; the illiterate or half-learned controvertiſt 
is forced with a little modern philoſophy, and a ſcanty 

| Rock of reading, ſcarcely extending farther than his 

|. mother-tongne can carry him, to beat his way through 

| ill - controverfies impoſſible to be learnedly ſettled without a 
} great ſkill in Latin, Greek, Hcbrew, and antiquities. If 


| he is a'Buckinger, mere neceſlity may turn his ſtumps into 
| | a ſort of hands, with which he may perform feats to be 
* 


wondered at, not becauſe they exceed the performances 
of other men, but becauſe they are done under ſo great 
| diſadvantages, Notwithſtanding this, it.is a point much 
| laboured at by our 2 Libertines, of all degrees, to 
| | deery learning, ſtudy, and antiquity ;\and to recommend 
| nature as the beſt inſtructor and guide. This they do, 
| 
| 
| 


becauſe learning and antiquity are againſt their principles; 
and nature, by which they mean human nature, in its 
preſent degenerate condition, favours thoſe principles, as 
much as they again patronize their vicious pleaſures. 
| Nature in man, as well as other animals, if deſtitute of 
1 culture, quickly grows wild and ſavage. If we are to 
make no advantage of hiſtory or antiquity, why do 
Perault, and Sir Thomas Pope Blount, call the preſent 
times the antient? It is true, the world, like a man, 
may grow wiſer, as it grows older; but ſurely, this it 
cannot do by deerying,; and laying aſide, the knowlege of 
antiquity, on which, alone, all new improvements muſt 
be built. This witty reflection, therefore, made uſe of 
by the. writers mentioned, to vilify antient learning, 
contradicts and ſubverts itſelf ; for, in reſpe& to know- 
lege, a man can be called old, in the latter part of his 
life, only from the memory he retains of his paſt expe- 
riences and acquiſitions, When the man of ſeventy hath 
loſt his memory, he is again a child; and the world, in | 
: | o 
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like manner, muſt return to ignorance and barbariſm, if 
it neglects to enrich itſelf with the treaſures of antiquity. + 
Such, however, is the-bumour of the preſent times, that 
they will pretend to philoſophy, and even learning, who 
never read above ten years backward, and who prefer 
the laſt Novel or News paper to Herodotus and Liv: . 
All this is done in order to ſtrike at the Bible, from 
whence we draw, and by which we prove, our religion: 

for the ſame reaſon, the writings of the Fathers, thoſe 
outworks to the Sacred Volumes, are cried down, and 
laid aſide, and their excellent Authors ridiculed, by the 
name of Grey-beards, and Old women. Behold the 
judgment of God on ſuch a conduct! Theſe deſpiſers of 
antiquity are carrying the preſent age with them head- 
long into ignorance and barbariſm, inſomuch that even 
infidelity will, in a little time, have nothing elſe to 
found itſelf on but the former, nor to defend itſelf with, 
but the latter. Our country, ſo famous, in the laſt cen- 
tury, for its Boyles, -Newtons, Addiſons, &c. hath, at 
preſent, few rifing geniuſes to boaſt of in any of the arts 
and ſciences. - Who is there to follow Cave, Sanderſon, 
Bull, Barrow, - Tillotſon, and the few eminent Divines, 
ſtill living, whom we borrow from the laſt century? 
Who, to take the place of Newton and Halley in mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy ? Who, to ſacceed Dryden, 

| Congreve, Pope, or Swift, in wit and poetry? | 
Temp. I take your obſervation, which is but too juſt, 
to be an omen of approaching barbariſm. What can 
men expect, in any ſpecies of production, from nature 
unimproved, or reaſon uninſtructed? The ſame thing 
happens in all human performances, for inſtance, in 
dramatic poetry, as well as Theology: if a man follows, 
in either, the dictates of his own fancy, without rules or 
culture, he muſt fail of truth in the one, and of excel- 
lence in the other. It is true, he that thinks or writes 
in this manner, conforms to his own particular nature, 
or perhaps the paſſions and taſte of men leſs refined than 
himſelf: but he follows not true or general nature, no 
more than he does right reaſon. For this I may appeal, 
in reſpect to dramatic poetry, to Ariſtotle, Horace, Cer- 
wantes, Dacier, and the Duke of Buckingham, in Gildon's 
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ay on the art and riſe of the flage; nay, and to Lord 
Shafteſbury himſelf, Now it is, I think, not a little 
ſtrange, that even deiſtical critics, ſuch as Lord Shafte/- 
bury and Gildon, who own that the greateſt geniuſes can 
do almoſt nothing, without learning and culture, as to 
other kinds of production, wherein fancy predominates, 
and reaſon acts only a ſecondary part, ſhould, in reſpect 
to the production of religious knowlege,” inſiſt, that a 
man of the meaneſt capacity, altho' utterly uninſtructed, 
may eaſily ſtrike out a perfect ſyſtem, and, when he bath 
done, defend it with ſufficient reaſons. There ate ſome, 
ho, preſuming on the truth of this extraordinary opi- 
nion, boldly enter the liſts of religious controverſy, 
without any fund of reading or knowlege. Others, how- 
ever, whom I could name, do read; but it is in a way 
the moſt whimſical you can imagine: they run over a 

book with all imaginable haſte and impatience, - tipping 
the Lalics as they go along, to pick out a general notion 
of the author's ſubject and matter, in order to flouriſh 
with it in converſation among beaux and ladies: this 
they call Skimming. If a ſolid and learned performance 
were milk, they might, by this method, get the cream ; 
but, ſuch performances being ſtrong liquors, fermented 
in the head of a great genius, the immer gets nothing 
but the ſcum and froth. But he ſeldom deals in any 
thing elſe than modern trifles, penned by authors who 
are as great Skimmers in writing, as he is in reading: ſo 
that he rarely gets any thing more, than that lighter kind 
of froth which rides on the very ſurface. There are, 
however, different degrees of Skimmers: firſt, he who 
goes no farther than the Title-page, as Librarius, fa- 
mous for his collection of gilded books; ſecondly, he 
who proceeds to the contents and index, as Micarius, 
the eommon- place declaimer ; and, laſtly, he who runs 
over the better part of a book, dipping here and there 
into the two or three firſt lines of a paragraph, and, like 
the 4ing's fi/ber, now-and-then picking out a ſmall morſel 

For retail. b 

Shep. Your account of the Slimmers, who are a ſpecies 
of readers I never heard of before, is very entertaining. 
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F I remember rightly, I think you ſaid in ſpeaking of 
yourſelf, when a Deiſt, that your Libertine principles 
had a bad effect on your morals. 
Temp. The beauty of virtue, and the deformity of 
vice, were then all the moral principles I had: others 
may ſpeak for themſelves ; but, for my own part, I 
confeſs, the beauty even of a bad woman generally made 
' a greater impreſſion on me, than the beauty of virtue; 
and, as to the deformity of vice, I can only ſay, that I 
had by no means ſo great a diſtaſte to drunkenneſs, as to 
temperance. This, perhaps, was owing to my not abſ- 
2 and ſubliming my principles as high as Lord 
- Shaftesbury did; but this I muſt FA , that not a ſoul of 
my deiſtical acquaintances was a whit more refined in his 
morals than myſelf; nay, moſt of them were ſo groſly 
wicked, that their vices could not be even reproved, 
without indecency. 
Shep. If a real Chriftian can be an ill liver, his religion, 
I am ſure, is not to be blamed for it; and if a Deiſt 
ſhould lead a better life than a Chriſtian, trace the wonder 
to what cauſe you will, moſt certainly his principles are 
not to be thanked for it; theſe principles laying him 
under no ties, which every Chriſtian is not ſubjeC to, 
and taking off others of the greateſt ſtrength, Virtue is 
a thing of ſuch importance, that it cannot be founded on 
too firm a baſis. In the Chriſtian religion it 1s built on 
the love of ourſelves, which, ſay what we will, is the 
ſtrongeſt of all our natural propenſities and inſtincts; 
whereas, in Deiſm, it reſts on the internal ſenſe of moral 
beauty and deformity alone, which, as Chriſtians are 
men, muſt be found in them, as well as N * Be- 
ſides, the ſelHEſuſtcient Deiſt is his own judge, and may 
be as indulge: To himself as he pleaſes : for, in caſe of 
wilt, he hath a thouſand amuſements to blunt the feeble + 
ſlings of the moral ſenſe, and can reward his well-doin 
with unlimited applauſes : but the Chriſtian hath G 
for his judge, and conſcience for his witneſs ; whoſe ad- 
monitions, altho' never ſo ſevere, he is not at liberty to 
Rifle, but, on the contrary, is obliged to enliven them 
with the moſt intenſe and continual reſlections, and — 
8 attend 
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attend to them with all poſſible patience and ſubmiſſion. 
This compariſon gives us Chriſtians no ſmall cauſe to be 
uneaſy at living among men, whoſe hands are at liberty 
for the perpetration of any villainy, while ours are tied 
up by our religion, from even a defenſive reſentment. 
know moſt men recommend reſtraints to others, but 
keep themſelves as free as they can. If, however, we 
all have reaſon to fear one another in ſome degree, 
which experience tells me is the caſe; it is neceſſary we 
ſhould. all, in proportion, be bound over to our good 
behaviour by better ſecurity than merely that of the 
moral ſenſe. An intellectual Narci/us, like Lord Shafte/- 
bury, may be deeply ſmitten with the beauties of his own 
mind, refleted from #he mirror of his own conceit; but, 
notwithſtanding this, the reſt of mankind may have ſo 
much reaſon to think otherwiſe of him, as to let him live 
and die without any other admirers than thoſe, whoſe 
whimſical underſtandings are diſpoſed to dwindle into 
the mere echoes of his opinions. The preſent times are, 
no doubt on't, very happy under the influence of the 
new principles, which have planted ſo much benevolence, 
aud love of the ſpecies, among us, that a woman cannot 
refuſe to propagate it with other men, as well as her 
huſband. Friend/ip, too, runs ſo high upon the new 
benevolent ſyſtem, that a man will hardly heſitate to lye, 
perjure, or murder, for his friend. Every man begins 
to know the right uſe, and true value, of laws and ſo- 
ciety; and ſells them accordingly. Looſe principles 
are retained only as panders to looſe deſires, and ſerve as 
well as confeſſors, who turn pimps to thoſe that maia- 
tain them, ado N 


'E HEY who have any real regard for the political 
welfare of their country, be they never ſo in- 
different about religion, ſhould conſider a little to what 
a cataſtrophe the reigning principles of the times are 
guiding this unhappy nation: ſo much of our Libertine 
notions as is old, hath been already ſuſpected by Philo- 


ſophers ; diſtruſted, as inſufficient, or pernicious, to the 


ends of ſociety, by Legiſlators ; and condemned, as chi- 
merical, by the experience of all ages and nations. © 
EY | | much 
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much of it as is new, is either untried, or found, on 
trial, to be deſtructive; and therefore is not to be truſted. 
The French Libertines, generally 1 don't wiſh 
for the abolition even of Popery ; becauſe, being very 
national, they don't wiſh for the ruin of their country, 
having no other ſocial baſis to lay but religion, nor in- 
fluence to introduce any other religion, than the one 
eſtabliſhed. Directly oppoſite to theirs is our conduct, 
as well of thoſe who retain a faint ſenſe of religion, as of 
thoſe who have none. We are untying, or rather cutting 
aſunder, the great band of ſociety, and ſetting the con- 
ſtitution adrift: we are throwing down conſcience, the 
only baſis of patriotiſm and public ſpirit, and thereby 
making 'way for faQions, for unfaithful ſervices, and 
thro! x Th at length, for ſlavery to foreign powers, as 
well political as eccleſiaſtical. Who is he that: is blind 
enough not to ſee the effect? And who ſo difingenuovs, 
as not to confeſs the cauſe? Every one cries out for 
liberty ; yet every one is doing his utmoſt to make him- - 
ſelf, or his ſon, a ſlave: for ſuch is the nature of things, 
and ſuch the irreſiſtible courſe of Providence, that an in- 
fidel and diſſolute people can never be free. Men who 
are religious and good, may be truſted, not only with 
freedom, but with ſuch a degree of power, as they have 
ſufficient capacities to employ ; but, being once become 
irreligious and wicked, they immediately grow lawleſs, 
and utterly unfit to govern themſelves or others; It is 
a flat political contradiction to itſelf, and to univerſal 
experience, to ſay, that freedom and infidelity can ever 
be found together in one and the ſame people: as ſoon 
as faith is baniſhed from among men, they tend naturally 
and ſwiftly to a ſtate of 5. fo ſlavery ; for they are 
ever ready to ſell and betray themſelves, having no go- 
vernment of their appetites and pleaſures, nor any in- 
tereſt, but the preſent, which they always endeavour to 
make the moſt of. Such men, being altogether unfit for 
freedom, which would but let them looſe, like beaſts of 
Prey, upon one another, do, by an happy tendency of 
nature, or a juſt curſe on infidelity, forge chains for 
themſelves. As every diſeaſe in the natural body tends, 
of itſelf, to its own cure; a, p/cthora thro' a nauſea to 
emptineſs, 
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emptineſs, and a cold thro' a fever to health; in the po- 
litical body likewiſe, God hath ſo conſtituted our nature, 
that, when men become wicked, they unavoidably loſe 
the government of themſelves, both individually and 
politically ; generally giving up. ſo much of their free- 
dom, as they have already loſt of their virtue, till they 
come to be governed, like beaſts, by fear and compulſion 


only. He who cannot, in any meaſure, govern himſelf; 


as. a madman, muſt be wholly reſtrained and confined. 
Nature never overleaps the bounds preſcribed to it by 
religion, without falling immediately into that which it 
would avoid. The profeſſed man of pleaſure always 
leads the moſt unpleaſant life. The Libertine is he, of 
all men, who is the greateſt ſtranger to liberty. How 


' oddly do men haſten to be ſlaves, thro' an unbounded 


latitude of principle, and a wild licentiouſneſs of practice 
The greateſt evil attending this progreſs toward ſlavery 
is, that, in proportion as men become more diſſolute, 
and leſs fit for power, or even freedom; ſo they become 
continually more enamoured of both. Hence it is that 
our Libertines, looking on the happy freedom of our 
conſtitution as nothing, ſhew, on all occaſions, a rank 
tincture of republican principles: but as in religious, ſo 
in political matters, they diſcover an extreme and pitiable 


. folly ; for they ſpeak in terms moſt extravagantly pane- 


gyrical of the uſurper Cromwell, toaſt his memory, and 


wiſh for ſuch another. A greater inftance of abſurdity . 


than this, cannot be conceived, if we only conſider, that 
Cromwell turned the republic, already formed by his 
party, into an abſolute tyranny, by means of his intereſt 


| in the army: but if we look a little further, and conſider 
our Libertines as men of ie lives, and deſperate 


fortunes; we ſhall diſcover a little more ſenſe than we 
expected in their defiring another Cromwell, to lead them 
thro” innovation, oppreſſion, and murder, to the pillage 
of three kingdoms ; and to recal thoſe infernal ſcenes of 


diſtraction and'deſolation, when ſubjects ſat in judgment 
on their kivgg when ignorant enthuſiaſts and hypocrites 


ſiood in the pulpits, from whence they had driven a pious 


and learned Clergy ; when, in a word, both the conſti- 
tution and the Church were, like St. Peter, crucified hk 
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their heads downward, - If a rampant ſpirit of inhdelity 
hag not burſt the very bands of nature, and diveſted men 
of all concern for the fortunes and liberties of their own 


poſterity, they could not be ſo blind to the approaching 


ruin of their country; which cannot be far diſtant, if 
an horrible corruption both of principles and manners, 
if an almoſt univerſal venality of every thing facred and 
profane, or if the curſe of an inſulted God, are ſufficient 


Temp. 1 Proteſt you frighten me. When I compare 

What * ſay, on this ſubject, with the prodi- 
gious growth of irreligion among the great ones; I can- 
not help trembling for the fate of England. What can 
the Deiſts have in view, by aiming at the very vitals of 
their country? I know, full well, they as little expect 


the rewards, as fear the puniſhments, of futurity : it 


cannot, therefore, be with an eye to ſuch matters, that 
they labour in the cauſe of infidelity. But, ſuppoſing 
them never ſo well ſatisfied of the truth and uſefulneſs of 
their principles, they could hope for no reward, after 
Propagating them by arts fit only for the ſervice of a 
maſter who delights in untruth and diſſimulation. But 
ſure I am, their zeal does not proceed from a warm at- 
tachment to their principles, any further than as they 
ſerve their own preſent purpoſes. They are all Sceptics, 
and lay, in reality, no ſort of ſtreſs on thoſe opinions 
they take ſo much pains to ſpread. If they kept their 
latitudinarian notions to themſelves, and left others to 
the ties of religion, might they not draw great advan- 
tages from thence? This conſidered, their labouring 
to make proſelytes is nothing elſe than a prepoſterous in- 
dufiry to multiply rivals for thoſe profits and pleaſures to 
which their principles open them a free paſſage. They 


do not thus invite others to ſhare their miſtreſſes with 


them. 

Shep. You have touched a ſubject, Sir, that hath exer- 
ciſed my wonder, as well as yours, and ſeems to lie con- 
cealed in myſteries too abſtruſe for my penetration. The 
pride of leading the way in new opinions; the uneaſineſs 
ar ſing from a want of numbers to countenance a ſet of 

| | $ notions, 
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notions, the truth of which their own Authors are by no 
means ſatisfied about; the ceconomy of making ther 
vicious principles cater for themſelves by the money 
ariſing from the ſale of their books; may, indeed, ſtir 
up men to diſpute and harangue for Libertiniſm, and now- 
and- then prompt them with the ſubſtance of a Deiſtical 
book. But theſe motives are not ſufficient to account for 
their uniting in Clubs; for their aſſigning to each mem- 
ber the ſubject his particular talent beſt qualifies him to 
handle; for their. joining to grub*up the materials that 
are to rig out the next performance; for their ſending 
Miſſionaries, ſometimes at a conſiderable expence, to 
diſtant places; or for their uniformly perſevering, during 
more than a century, in a work, that mult ſeem ſo bur- 
denſome to men of eaſe and pleaſure, ſo contrary to their 
conſciences, if they have any, and fo deſtructive to their 
country, if men ſo looſe and diſengaged can be ſaid to 
have a country, | 
Temp. The whole affair is, indeed, very aſtoniſhing : 
they are men of too much ſenſe and deſign, to toil, in 
- this manner, for no purpoſe : and yet, as in the means 
we can diſcover nothing but art and cunning ; ſo, in the 
end, we can perceive nothing but folly. _. = 
Shep. Folly, levity, novelty, might produce ſuch an 
effect in one or two, and for a ſhort time; but ſuch 
cauſes are not apt to be ſo conſtant, uniform, and active, 
in their operations : neither are they able to ſcheme ſo 
deep, to chooſe out ſuch artful inſtruments and means, 
to extend their views to ſuch a diſtance ; nor, thro' ſo 
long a tract of time, to purſue their deſigns with an ad- 
dreſs and ſteadineſs, not always employed to promote the 
moſt intereſting - ends. For theſe reaſons, and ſome 
others, I have been often tempted to believe, that Popery 
is either the natural parent, or, at leaſt, the foſterer, of 
Libertiniſm. 3 8 . 
Temp. Bleſs us! do you think the Papiſts, who rigidly 
adhere to their own principles, and ſo vehemently labour 
to ſuppreſs all freedom of thought, could either broach 
or propagate a ſet of notions ſo directly contrary to their 
own, and fo licentious in themſelves ? I remember you 
ſometimes infinuated this as your opinion, in the * 
— 2 8 wi 
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with Mr. Dechaine; but I imagined you only did it to 
ſhew him the inconſiſtency of his arguments with his own 
principles. | 8 | 

hip, You miſtook me a little: I really am not ſure 
the Gentleman is no Papiſt. If the members of the Romiſb 
Church are true to their own tenets, they look upon us, 
as Proteſtants and Heretics, to be all damned already. 
They cannot, therefore, put us in a worſe condition, 
nor ſet us in a greater oppoſition to themſelves, than, 
in their opinion, the Reformation itſelf muſt do. When 
it ſerves their purpoſes, and they haye it in their power 
to perſecute us, they make no ſcruple of condemning 
our bodies to temporary, and our ſouls to eternal flames. 
Such men cannot be ſuppoſed to make a conſcience of 
any thing they do to us, unleſs it is of this, that they 
may reproach themſelves with a crime, if at any time 
they have neglected to confound our principles, or to 
take away our lives, With them it muſt bea thing rather 
meritorious, than criminal, to turn us all into Deiſts or 
Atheiſts, - F | 

Temp. But ſurely, if we were either, we ſhould be 
ſtill farther removed from a poſlibility of returning to 
Popery. 
Sbep. By no means. The extremes of Atheiſm and 

Superſlition fly off from each other with ſuch a repulſion, 
but in ſuch a circle, as is very apt to bring them together 
again on the oppolite fide. He who hath no religion, 
is much more likely to become a convert to any parti- 
cular religion, than he who 1s attached to an oppoſite 
one. The Papiſts know too well, that as ſoon as Liber- 
tiniſm-ſhall have ruined theſe nations, it will be eaſy to 
reduce them to Popery by the aſſiſtance of Popiſh Princes, 
and of a Popiſh Pretender to the throne. 

* Temp. Could they hope, think you, that a Libertine 
nation would tamely ſubmit to the yoke of ſuperſtition, 
and ſpiritual tyranny ? | 

Shep. Confider, Sir, that ſuch a people could neither 
ſtick together, nor ſtand by one another, againſt any 
incroachment ; beſides, as all they deſire is, to render the 
men of figure and power indifferent to all religion, if 


— 
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they can once get this effected, they may reaſonably hope 
to do what they pleaſe with the common people. 

Temp. But our men of fortune, altho* you ſuppoſe them 
perfectly indifferent to religion, will not ſuffer Popery to 
take place, which can never happen without a vaſt de- 
falcalion of their wealth. | 
Sbep. A few leading men, of no principles, may he 
well enough ſuppoſed to find their own private account 
in favouring ſuch a deſign ; which if they ſhould, they 
will find means to bring in a majority of the reſt. This 
happens experimentally in every corrupt country, where 
the wealth of the whole community is always in the diſ- 
poſal of a few. NG | 
Temp. What you ſay hath ſome colour of reaſon; but 
by what inſtruments could the Pope carry on ſuch a de- 
ſign? His emiſſaries, the Jeſuits, axe foreigners ; and 
either cannot ſpeak our language, or do it with ſo di- 
ſtinguiſhable an accent, that, were they to preach Deiſm 

among us, their drift, in ſo doing, could not be con- 
Shep. Have we not numbers of Papiſts here at home, 
Whole children may be bred up in France, or even here, 
by the Jeſuits that lurk among us, to a thorough ſyſtem 
of -pious frauds? One of theſe candidates for diflimu- 
lation may be eaſily taught to wear, with a natural grace, 

the maſk of an Enthuſiaſt, a Libertine, a Deiſt, an 
. Atheiſt, or any thing elſe that may ſerve the turn. Some 
of our leading Deilts, as Tinda/ and Toland, had an op- 
portunity of g thro' a courſe of education, like this. 

' Pilloniere, who propagated Deiſm in this kingdom, was 
bred a Jeſuit, and found admittance here on the ſtrength 
of a pretended quarrel with the reſt of his order. Collins, 
when he was in France and Holland, held a moſt intimate 
intercourſe with the Jeſuits, and, after he returned to 
England, a conſtant correſpondence. _Of this Gentleman 
I muſt obſerve to you, that he argues on all occaſions with 
the air of a Jeſuit, and, for the moſt part, deals in the 
ſophiſtical reaſonings of the Papiſts. In his grounds, 
Sc. he attacks the Scriptures with hardly any thing elſe 
than popiſh weapons. In the 19th number of the /nde- 
fendent Whig he propoſes a ſtring of queries concerning 

8 authority 
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authority in matters of faith, by which he labours to 
prove, that either there can be no ſuch authority, or, if 
there is, it muſt be infallible, and refide in the Pope. 
The noble adverſary of Chriſtianity refided long enough 
in Popiſh countries, particularly in the kingdom of | 
Naples, to find out, that Chriſtianity had better be either | 
intirely laid afide, or carried up as high as Popery, which 
he ſometimes does not ſcruple to intimate, altho* obſcurely, 
according to his cuſtom. | et 
Temp. As to Tindal, he is ſaid to have made the exit 
of an Atheiſt; whereas, had he been a Papiſt, he would 
probably have had a Prieſt about him at the laſt. ; 
Shep. That would have ſpoiled all he had been doing; 
and there was no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of a Prieft, . 
ſince one plenary indulgence or diſpenſation was ſufficient 
to ſanctify, and render meritorious, not only all his li- 
bertine labours, but all the crimes of his flagitious life, | 
which were in ſome ſort neceſſary to exemplify and re- 
commend his writings, as they again were, to ſerve the | 
purpoſes of Popery. | 
| : Na. After all, does it not ſeem a very odd conduct 
in a- Papiſt, to rivet in the minds of men ſuch notions 
and, principles, as cannot but oppoſe, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the re- admiſſion of Popery ? N 
Shep. The ſeveral ſpecies of Fanaticiſm, that harre 
long prevailed in this country, are, to the full, as oppo- 
ſite to Popery, as Deiſm itſelf can be; and yet it is noto- 
rious, that legions of Jeſuits have been employed in 
raiſing and fomenting the ſpirit of Fanaticiſm, when that 
ſpirit promiſed fairer than all things elſe, to ruin the 1 
Church of Exgland. No emiſſary of Rome could be fo | 
ſtupid, as to think of ſerving his maſter's cauſe among | 
zealous Proteſtants by canting- up any thing that hath the | 
leaſt look of Popery. No, Sir, it muſt be by inſtilling 
principles ſo oppoſite to thoſe of the Church of Rome; as 
to parry all ſuſpicion, and yet, in order to ſubvert the 
eſtabliſhed religion of our country, as oppoſite to that 


too. As it is almoſt impoſſible for any man to diveſt | 

himſelf wholly of religion, a Deiſt, who makes the | 
neareſt advances to abſolate Atheiſm, retaining notwith- = 
it anding, ia ſpite of himſelf, ſome faint ſenſe of region, 


is | 
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s the moſt likely of all men to turn Papiſt, at leaſt when 
Death approaches; for after à life agreeable to his diſſo- 


lute principles, no religion on earth, but Popery, can 
afford him any relief in the midſt of his fears about the 
ſibility of a future account. This the Jeſuits know 


full well, and therefore muſt be ſenſible, that the propa 


gation of Deiſm conduces more, than that of Enthuſiaſm, 


or any other extravagancy, capable of being introduced 


into a Proteſtant country, to the advancement of Popery, 


which is not only qualified, as I have obſerved, to follow 


Deiſm, but even knows how to find a place in the mind 
of an actual Deiſt. a R 

Temp. Is it poſſible, that any man in bis ſenſes can be 
at the ſame time both a Papiſt, and a Deiſt? 

Shep. Some men among us, diſtinguiſhed for their great 
abilities, have divided themſelves between theſe oppoſites ; 
keeping the one for practice, the other ſor profeſſion ; 


the one to live in, the other to die with. 


Temp. It is not difficult to gueſs whom you mean. 


Shep. Whether they, who propagated Deiſm among 


us, were Papiſts or not, it is certain, that in caſe a Papiſt 
were to undertake that office, he muſt build on no other 


plan than theirs, if he propoſed the introduction of Po- 
pery in conſequence to that of Deiſm. To illuſtrate this, 


give me leave to point out two or three of the moſt di- 
ttinguiſhed methods, followed by our Libertine Apoſtles 


in the good work they are purſuing. In the firſt place, 


Tindal in his Rights of the Chriflian Church, and the 
authors of the Independent Whig, altho' they ſet out with 
fine compliments to the Clerical -order, yet afterwards 


- endeavour to prove, there is no ſuch order among us, 


diſtin from, and independent of, the State. They re- 
preſent us, as conſtituted, and almoſt as ordained, by Act 
of Parliament. When, in purſuit of Hobbes's ſcheme, 


they inſiſt, that the Clergy ought always to be the crea- 


tures of the civil power, they ſerve no other cauſe than 
that of Deiſm, or rather Atheiſm; for as often as the 
civil power is lodged in the hands of a Pagan, there can 
be no Miniſtry to preach Chriſtianity, nor to adminiſter 


| Its ſacraments, unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that a Pagan 
Emperor or King will be at the trouble of conſtituting 
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and ordaining a Miniſtry for the deſtruction of Paganiſm. 
On this footing Chriſtianity could never have been in- 
troduced into the world. But when they erect this 
battery particularly againft the Church of Eng/and, they 
cannot, conſiſtently with reaſon, have any thing elſe in 
view, than to ſerve the Church of Rome, from whence 
they borrow, verbatim, all they ſay on the ſubject. 
Temp. It is very true, The Papiſts, ever ſince the 


Act of Supremacy, have been endeavouring to put us 


out of humour with our Church, as a creature of the ſtate, 
fubſiſting only on a Lay conſtitution. And pray, is it 
not ſo in fact: | _m 
Shep. The upper order of the Clergy is elected by the 
King; the lower orders, by the Biſhops : but this hath 
nothing to do with the queſtion; for all the orders are 
conſecrated and ordained only by the Clergy. The 
purely ſpiritual powers, ſach as ordaining, preaching, 
adminiſtring the e hab Se. run only in the chanel 
of the Clergy. As to the few temporal powers, with 
which. our Church is veſted, they belong to the State, 
and are exerciſed by permiſſion, and in ſubordination to 
the State. When Deiſts, Papiſts, or Diſſenters, object 
this ſubordination to us, we know very well what they 
mean; but thoſe of our own Church, who are taught b 
them to do the ſame, can neither make themſelves Ove. 
ligible to others, nor do they know what they ſay, or 
what they would be at. All they have to urge is, that 
one independent government within another muſt occa- 
ſion confuſion, and tend to the deſtruction of both; and 
ſo, no doubt they will, if they are of the ſame kind. 
But as in our conſtitution they are of different kinds, 
the one purely temporal, and the other purely ſpiritual, 
they mutually aid each other, and can never claſh. 
Temp. Your diſtinction wholly removes the difficulty; 
and as the Deiſts could not be ignorant of that diſtinction, 
their upbraiding the Church of England with its ſubjection 
to the civil power, hath, I own, the appearance of a 
dehgn to ſerve the cauſe of Popery. | | 
Shep. In the next place, the Deiſts attack the Scrip- 
tures with Popiſh arguments only, proving thoſe ſacred 
writings to be an inſufficient foundation for religion, a 
Vor. II. P defective 
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defective rule of faith and practice. Admit this point, 
- Sir, and you are equally prepared to build, either on the 
oral tradition, and infallible interpretation, of Popery, 


or on the natural light of Deiſm. But if you hold by 


the Scriptures, altho' you cannot be a Deiſt, yet neither 


can you be a Papiſt. The only chance therefore, of your 
being gained by the Popiſh party, reſts intirely on your 
regarding the Scriptures as inſufficient. ' 

Temp. No Jeſuit, if he were to put on the maſk of a 
Deiſt, could by any other method better ſerve the cauſe 
of his Church, than by thus' undermining the credit of 
= 7 . 

Sbep. Another method, by which our Deiſtical writers 
ſerve the irſtereſts of Popery, is more refined and ſubtil 
than even this. They attack Chriſtianity on Proteſtant 
principles, ſuch as liberty of conſcience, private judg- 
ment, and a right to propagate our own perſaaſions. 

Theſe, which many of our Divines have puſhed, to the 
full, as far as they can with any ſhew of reaſon be carried, 
the Deiſts ſcrue up to an extreme deſtructive of all autho- 
rity and inſtitution. If a Papiſt were to argue with us, 
he could not more effectually promote the cauſe of Po- 
pery, than to run us into Deiſm on our own principles, 

or force us to defend ourſelves with ſuch weapons, as 


were employed all along by the Church of Reme againſt. 


the Reformation. It is further worth obſerving, that 
Tindal, and the other Deiſts, as if they had a mind to 
acquit'Popery of giving any open to Deiſm, borrow all 
the quotations,” on which they build it, intirely from 
Proteſtant Divines, never once caſting the odium of their 
own principles on Popiſh writers, by drawing favourable 
paſſages from their works, and wreſting them to the 
purpoſes of Deiſm. By theſe means it comes to paſs, 
that they only refute the Chriſtianity of Proteſtants, not 


that of Papiſts, which they leave, with all its arguments, 


untouched, unanſwered, and, as far as their filence can 
{creen it, unſuſpected. 244 72 "oa. 
Temp. I cannot ſee, how the Deiſts, if they were all 
in reality Papiſts, could keep be.ter n eafu:es with the 
Cuurch of Rome. oh NT 


Shep. 
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Sbep. Were it not that this converſation hath been too 
prolix already, I could give you a competent number of 
inſtances, in which the, principles of Deiſm and Popery - 
diſcover a ſurpriſing alliance. Their objections to the 
Scriptures, as hath been already noted, are preciſely the 
ſame. Their indulgence of vice anſwers the ſame end. 
The purgatory of the Deiſts differs not from that of the 
Papiſts, only in its extent: for the Deiſts ſay, all puniſh- 
ments are inflicted by God, as well for the good of the 
ſufferer, as of others ; and therefore conciude, they will 
be merely purgative and temporary. 

Temp. You have, I muſt confeſs, given your con- 

jecture no ſmall appearance of probability; but how is 
this to be reconciled with all the bitter invectives, and 
ſarcaſtic jeſts, thrown out in the Deiſtical writings 
againſt 1 4 ? 
Sbep. If the Authors were Papiſts, a ſmall clauſe in 
their diſpenſations might ſufficiently provide for ſuch a 
liberty, which was neceſſary to conceal their real defign, 
and maſk themſelves. Beſides, their jeſts could do xo 
great harm to Popery, againſt which they ſometimes rail 
indeed, but never argue. However, Sir, you might 
have obſerved, they never level at the Church of Rome, 
but when it is, thro' a ſuppoſed ſameneſs or reſemblance, 
to wound that of England, which they can't ſo decently 
attack by name. 5 

Temp. This alſo is very obſervable. New faſhions I 
find in religion, as well as in cloaths, or rather new im- 
provements on the old, are manuſactured abroad, and 
varied to the taſte of a people more ef ae ſubject 
to the changeable dominion of the moon than any other 
nation, and indeed, than all other things, except the 
tides. The new opinion, and the new cuff, of the year, 
are imported with the ſame wind. 


Step. FD Y this time, Sir, I believe you have enough 

of a converſation, that turns on topics ſo very 
foreign to the thoughts of a young Gentleman. Your 
diſpoſition to forſake a way of thinking moſt oppoſite. 
to my own, and, if I miſtake not, more dangerous to 
| E yourſelf, 
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yourſelf, than any other you could have had the miſ- 
fortune to fall.into, hath encouraged me to be too tedious 
and . talkative; for which I bave no other apology to 
make, but that of aſſuring you, from an heart which 
knows not how to difſemble, that I was prompted to run 
out into ſuch lengths, only by.a ſincere affection and zeal 
for your happineſs. 

Temp. I cannot tell, whether your converſation, or 
the motive that gave birth to it, afforded me the greater 
pleaſure. I regard your acquaintance, Mr. Shepherd, as 
the greateſt bleſſing of my life ; and with good reaſon ; 
for you have been the means, under God, of reſtoring 
me to the uſe of my ſenſes, and my underſtanding, and, 
in ſo doing, to the dignity of my nature, from whence 
J had unhappily laſped into blindneſs and brutality, _ 

Shep. I bleſs God, whoſe wiſdom and power can make 


even me, unworthy .and- contemptible as I am, the in- 


ſtrvment of ſo much good. 

Temp. And I have too much reaſon to be thankful for 
his compaſſion, ſhewn to me thro' you, not to make his 
ſervant taſte the effects of that gratitude, which I cannot, 
at preſent, otherwiſe ſo well manifeſt to his Maſter. Mr, 
Dechaine and his Chaplain have taken great offence, not 
only at your freedom, but your principles ; inſomuch 
that meaſures are already conſidered of, to diltreſs you 
in your preſent ſituation. 

Shep. His will be done, for whoſe ſervice I eſteem 
it a ſmall matter to ſuffer all that Deiſm itſelf can dictate. 
Am I then to have the honour of a Confeſſor, who 


think myſelf anworthy to ſtand among the meaneſt of his 


ſervants ? 

Temp. You are indeed to have the honour and merit, 
but not the ſuffering : that, if you will give me leave, I 
intend to provide againſt. Your tenderneſs for me hath 
made a man your enemy, who is too powerful for you 
to cope with. I ſhould therefore give but an ill account 
of the principles you have revived in me, ſhould I leave 
you dependent on his benevolence, which he intends to 
ſhew you by all imaginable mortifications, thoſe' being, 
as he ſays, on your own principles, the chief ingredients 
in 
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in that diſcipline, which is neceſſary to train you to a 
true Chriſtian humility. No tenant hereafter is to make 
you a ſingle preſent ; and not only your little eccleſiaſtical 
income, but your leaſe too, is to be ciſputed at law. 
You will pardon me, Sir, if I ſay, I rejoice at this, be- 
cauſe it throws you into my hands, and leaves you no 
room to decline the offer I am going to make you. If 
you will remove to my ſeat, you ſhall have an handſome 
apartment, and ſomewhat more by year, than the profits 
both of your leaſe and pariſh. 

Ship. I was always aukward at acknowlegements ; but 
your goodneſs, on this occaſion, ſo confounds me, that 
I know not what to ſay. | 

Temp. I enter a caveat againſt all acknowlegements. 
Will you go with me ? Will you conſent to be my friend, 
and to improve on the good foundation you have laid in 
me? | k 
Shep. L am abſolutely the moft unfit man in the world 
to live in a great family. I know nothing of ceremony 
and politeneſs, and am too old to learn. Beſides, the 
frequent indiſpoſitions, brought on me by age and trouble, 
would make it extremely inconvenient, both to my dear 
Patron and myſelf, to take up my abode in his houſe. 
The relation, who manages my little farm, and my other 
affairs for me, who comes between me, and all worldly 
occaſions of vexation, is alſo the only man on earth who 
can comfort me in my illneſſes. 5 

Temp. I begin to feel a ſelfiſh uneaſineſs at hearing you 
are ſickly ; becauſe for the future I ſhall ſuffer a ſhare of 
every evil that afflicts you, and, on every attack of your 
2 ſhall be under apprehenſions of loſing a ſecond 

ather. 

Shep. Your goodneſs does more honour to Chriſtianity, 
than all that is ſaid for it in the apologies of Divines. 

Temp. It is more in regard to your FtisfaQion than my 
own, that I will propoſe another ſcheme to you, better 
| ſuited to your inclinations, and ſtate of health. On the 
farther fide of my gardens, which are pretty extenſive, 
ſtands a neat farm-houſe, with convenient offices, or- 
chards, Sc. To this I can annex a little parcel of 


grounds, 
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grounds, and a ſmall annuity, on which yo2, your re- 
lation, and two or three ſervants, may be as happy, as 
eaſe, innocence, and retirement, can make you. I will 
furniſh the houſe, ſtock the farm, and provide it with all 
the neceſſary implements of husbandry. There is a 
door, opening out of my gardens into the fields I intend 

for you, to which you ſhall have a key, and another to 
my library, where you will find about three thouſand 
volumes, collected by my father and grandfather, who 


were men of learning and taſte. Theſe you may uſe , 


| your diſcretion, either in the library, or at your own 
ouſe. | 

 CGhep. You open to me the moſt pleaſing proſpect that 
a well-diſpoſed mind can poſſibly entertain itſelf with in 


"this world. But with what face could I accept of ſo 


much for nothing ? 


Temp. Do not miſtake me. You have already paid 


the fine for this little tenure, which notwithſtanding, I 
intend to lett you at a very great rent. Somewhat more 
than an equivalent for them muſt come in to me, my fa- 
mily, and my other tenants. You ſhall be my almoner, 
and adviſer in every thing. Your converſation is to be 
my chief entertainment ; your exhortations and reproofs, 
my guides to happineſs ; and, that I may not too ſelfiſh] 
confine your talents and piety to my own uſe, you 


preach, viſit the fick and poor, and do the other duties 


of a Clergyman, as often as you pleaſe. Our poor 


ſorry Parſon will be pleaſed to get an aſſiſtant, without a 
ſalary. This I tender, Sir, as an offering to God, and 
as the firſt-fruits of my return to him from principles 
odious in his fight, and a life of folly. _ 

Shep. Undoubtedly he accepts of it as ſuch, altho' I 
cannot, without offending him, deſert a poſt that is now 
become of more importance than formerly, when there 
was no one to corrupt the principles of my flock. 

Temp. As all you can wiſh for, is the power of doing 
good, will you not be able to do more in my neighbour- 
- hood, when aided by my fortune and influence, than 

here, oppoſed by thoſe of Mr. Dechaine ? | 


Shep. 
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Shep. God only knows, and to him I ſubmit the event. 
I love my hitherto good and innocent people, and can. 
not deſert them in the midſt of the danger they are 
threatened with, either thro* dread of the perſecution I 
am to ſuffer at the hands of one Gentleman, or thro? 
the deſire of all thoſe worldly comforts that are propoſed 
to me by another. I am, however, in extreme anxiety, 
leſt you, dear Sir, ſhould imagine, the refuſal of your 
moſt generous offer proceeds from the ſmalleſt diſtruſt of 
your conſtancy, or the moſt remote apprehenſion of your 
grudging the bounty, great as it is, which you have 
tendered. 

Temp. I am fully perſuaded, your ſoul is incapable 
of ſuch a thought. Altho' it grieves me, that I cannot 
more cloſely unite you to me, yet I dare not further 
diſpute the juſtneſs of your reſolution, which hath ſome- 
thing in it, that appears awful and ſacred to me. But I 
hope, after ch» thus, by my reſignation, in your 
ſufferings, you will grant me what I am going to aſk. 

Shep. You can hardly aſk any thing of me, which, 
confidering what hath paſſed between us, you are not 
fully intitled to receive. | 3 

Temp. In the firſt place then, I aſk your friendſhip, 
and every teſtimony that can be given of it, in your 
cloſet, in your letters, and by your viſits to my houſe, 
as often as you can be ſpared from your duty here. In 
the next place, you muſt give me leave, in caſe I cannot 
ſoften Mr. Dechaine, Who wants neither compaſſion nor 
good-nature, nor prevail on him to lay aſide a reſent- 
ment ſo unworthy of a Gentleman, to make, out of my 
ſuperfluity, ſome ſmall proviſion againſt the diſtreſſes of 
my friend, and his relation. | 

Shep. As to my friendſhip, and the utmoſt demon- 
ſtrations I can give of it, if I can commute them for 
yours, I ſhall make a moſt advantageous exchange. 
And as to your kind intentions to relieve me, in caſe I 
ſhould be diſtreſſed, the rules of friendſhip will not ſuffer 
me to lay a diſobliging bar againſt them. However, I 
mult infiſt, that my relation and I being the beſt judges 
of our own wants, you ſhall do nothing, till he points 
out the proper ſeaſon for that purpoſe. | 


* - 
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' Temp. This latter condition is a little hard 5 but due 
regard ſhall be had to your modeſty, s well as your 
neceſſities. My dear and worthy friend, farewel. 

Sbep. Farewel, good Sir; and, that, you may be al- 
ways 77 Hand faſt in the faiths q uit you like a man; 

| be ſtrong. Stand faft in che liberty, herewith Chriſt 
| | hath made you free, and 1 not FISTS Kais * _ 
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- The End of the Eighth Dialocus. ' 


